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“ The desirable treasure wisdom and knowledge, which all men covet 
from the impulse of nature, infinitely su^:)asses all the liches of the world ; in 
comparison with which, precious stones are vile, silver is clay, and purified 
gold, grains of saiwl ; in the splendour of which, the sun and moon grow dim to 
the sight ; in the admirable sw’cetncss of w'hich, honey and manna are bitter 
to the taste. The value of wisdom decrcaseth not wdth l/ne ; it hath an ever 
flourishing virtue that cleanseth its possession from every venom. O ovlcstial 
gift of divine liberality, descending from the Father of Light to raise up the 
rational soul even to heaven ! Thou art the celestial alimony of intellect, of 
which whosoever eateth shall yet hunger, and whoso drinketh/, shall yet thirst; 
a harmony rejoicing the soul of the sorrowful, niul never in any way discom- 
poj^ing the hearer. Thou art the modera^pr and the rule of morals, operating 
accoiding to which none err. Ily^hee kings reign, and lawgivers decree justly. 
Through Thee, rusticity of nature being cast off, wdts and tongues being 
polished, and the thorns of vice utterly eradicated, the summit of honour is 
reached.’' 


J^ichard de Bury'^ 



THE 


BOOK OF WISDOM 




** Man is the most excellc?nt and nohle creature of tji*e world, the princ^aal 
and mighly work of God, ^^onder t)f Nature; the marvel of marvels; the ahridg. 
ment and epitome of the woiM; Microcosmuso a little world, a model of the 
world, sovereign lord &f the earth, \icfroy of the world, sole commander and 
governor of all the creatures in it ; to whose empire they are subject in particu* 
lar, ;ind yield obedience; far surpassing all the rest, not in body only, but in 
soul.” 
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' When Adam wasj created, God coinmandeff Gabriel to take the three 
most precious pearls of the divtne treasury, aiid offer ificm ii\ a g<»Ulcn saiver 
to Adam, to choose for himself u*)e of the three. * 

The three pearls wcie : IVisi/ofu^ Fitih, and Mode:>fy. 

Adam choose the pearl of W isdom, 

• . 

Gabriel then procee<lcd to remove the salver with the remaining two pearls, 

in order to replace them in the divine treasury. With alfiiis mighty power, 
he found he could not lift the salver. • 

The two pearls said to him : * We uill not separate from our beloved Wis- 
dom. We could not Ikj happy and quiet- away fiom it. From all eternity, wc 
Ihiee have been the thiee compeers of God’s glory, the peail of His power. 
We cannot be sej)arated. 

A voice W’as now heard to proceed fiom the divine piesence, saying ; ‘ Gab- 
riel! leave them and come away.’ 

From that time, Wisdom has taken its scat on the summit of the brain of 
Adam ; Faith look up its abode in hisjieart ; Modesty establij^ied it *elf in his 
countenance. Those Ihiec pcails have remained ns the Ifcirlooms of the chosen 
children of Adam, For, whoever, of all his rlecendants, is not embellished and 
enriched with those three jewels, is lacking of the sentiment and lust rn{ of his 
divine origin.” 


‘*77^d Mesnevi, 



PREFACE. 


The selections given In the following pages con- 
tain the teachings and precepts of some of the most 
esteemed authors of the past and present ages. They 
have been,collect,^d by me xluring my leisure hours, 
and are the result of my labour of several years. In 
compiling them I had to go through the writings of 
many authors,, whose works in some caSes extended 
over several volumes, and have made extracts of 
sUch passages only which seemed to me’ most useful 
and instructive in regard to moral and intellectual 
advancement. 

In making these- selections, I have prominently 
kept in view that such only as would prove of prac- 
tical utility in regard to physical, moral, and spiritual 
improvement, and which froifi their general applica- 
bility are for the most part independent of any dis- 
tinction of race or creed, should find a place in the 
book. How far my humble attempt has been suc- 
cessful wilf be^ best judged of by the public. 

I have divided the work into ten Books, and have, 
as far as possible, arranged the Wisdoms of differ- 
ent nationalities in the .order of their antiquity. In 
the ninth book, or the book of "Proverbial Wisdom” 
(Parts II to X), I have entered only the Proverbs of 
various nations, as I have not been able to procure 
their works on morality. 
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PREFACE. 


I beg to acknowledge my deep obligations to the 
great living authors from whose works I have made 
extracts and whose names I have invariably quoted 
in the body of mjr^book. I also beg to offer ray cor- 
dial thanks to Messrs. iTrubncr &yCo., aqd George 
Bell & Sons, for the perfViission granted by them to 
make extracts from the sevCt-al works of which they 
possess the copyright. 

Finally, I wish to express with feelings of sincere 
gratifieation*and everlasting gratitude the help and 
advice which I have obtained, in compffing the pre- 
sent work, from my most esteemed brother, Babu 
Shiva Prasada Rautji, a senior Superintendent in the 
Office of the Accountant-General, N.-W. P. & Oudh, 
whose exemplary character, ^both public and private, 
has always had a salutAry effect upon my personal 
conduct in every circumstance of life. 

The book opens with •Universal . Prdyer* and 
closes with Universal Praise. 


Allahabad : 'j 

1 * 

Kydganj, 1893. J 


A. D. RA'UTjl. 



TO 


THE MOST REVERED AND VENERABLE SAGE, 
BABIT MiCDHAVA DAS 
RECLUSE OF ALLAHABAD 
ASA HV^)4BLE TOKEN OF GRATITUDE 

FOR 

THE UNCEASING HELP AND GUIDANCE 

THAT HAS ALWAYS MOS'’' GRACIOUSLY BEEN 

ACCORDED BY HIM, 

IN ALL THE ACTIONS OF LIFE, 

BOTH SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL, 

BY 

HIS MOST SINCERE, HUMBLE AND DEVOTED 
PUPIL AND DISCIPLE 


The author, 



What a piece of work is Man I How noble in reason ! how infinite in facul- 
ties ! in form and moving how express and admirable ! in action how like an 
angel! in apprehension hcrw like a god !— the beauty of the world ! the paragon 
of animals ! 


William Shakespeare, 
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THE 

UNIVERSAL PRAYER 



“What a difFerenJ: ,scene would tfie stormy sea^of this world present, if the 
tranquillizing spirit of J^rayey^ instead olT regting in retired and peaceful bays, 
were allowed to move at lar^e upon its dark and ^troubled waters ! How much 
would our dull and heavy atmosphere be purified, and jnade healthful and 
fragrant, if it were more widely pierced by the voice of earnest Prayer and 
hearty praise ! If overy house were, what it ought to be, a sanctuary — if every 
parent were, what he ought to be, a priest — and if every hearth w’cre, what 
it ought to be, an altar, around which were gathered famiges of humble and 
devoted worshippers, our earth might bloom a second Eden ; the angels ^who, 
on timid wing, fiy far from its infection, might safely renew their visits, and 
God Himself ‘ might bow His heavens and come down * to dwell among us.” 

William Fleming, 

“ The prayers of men have saved cities and kingdoms from ruin : prayer 
hath raised dead men to life, hath stopped the violence of fire, shut the mouths 
of wild beasts, hath altered the course of nature, caused rain in Egypt, and 
drought in the sea ; it made the sun to go from M'cst to east, and the moon to 
stand still, and rocks and mountains to^ w'alk ; and it cures diseases without 
physic, and makes physic to do the work of nature, and ^ature to do the work 
of grace, and grace to do the work of God ; and it docs niiracles of accident 
and event ; and yet prayer, ttiat does all this, is, of itself, nothing but an ascent 
of the mind to God, a desiring things fit to be desired, Ind an expression of 
this desire to God as we can, and as becomes us ” 


Jeremy Taylor, 



THE UNIVERSAL PRA'YER. 


■ A 

• 

Father of all ! in every age, 

In every /ilime adored, * 

By saint, by savage^and by sage, 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ! 

Thou Great First Causej least understood ; 
■^ho all my sense confined 

To know but this — that Thou art good. 
And that myself am blind ; 

Yet gave me, in this dark estate, 

To see the good from ill ; 

And, binding nature fast in fate, 

Left free the human will. 

W«hat conscience dictates to be done, 

Or warns me not to do. 

This, teach me more than heil to shun. 
That, more than heaven pursue. 

What blessings thy free bounty gives, 

Let me not cast away ; 

For God is paid when man receives,—^ * 

To enjoy is to obey. 

Yet not to earth’s contracted span 
Thy goodness let me bound, 

Or think thee Lord alone of man, 

W^en thousand worlds are round : 
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Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
Presume thy bolts to throw, 

And deal damnation round the land 
On eacji I judge thy foe. 

C « 

If I am right, thy grace impart 
Still in the rigl>t to stay ; ^ 

If I am wrong, oh tea(?h ^ay heart 
To find that^ better way !. 

Save me alike from fool?sh pride, 

Qr impious discontent. 

At aught thy wisdom has denied, 

Or aught thy goodness lent. 

Teach me to feel another’s woe, 

To hide the fault I see ; 

That mercy I to others show, 

That mercy show tp me. 

Mean though I am, not wholly so, 
Since quicken’d by thy breath ; 

Oh lead me wheresoe’er I go. 

Through this day’s life or death 1 . 

This day, be bread and peace my lot : 
All else beneath the sun. 

Thou know’st if best bestow’d or not. 
And let thy will be done. 

To thee, whose temple is all space, 
Whose altar, earth, sea, skies ! 

One chorus lot all Being raise ! 

All Nature’s incense rise ! 


ALEXANDER POPE. 
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INDIAN WISDOM. 



learned Sian and a king are not on an equality; the king is honoured 
only in his own country, the learned everywhere.'* 

Ckitpakya. 

“A man who is wise and virtuous attains great renown, though he never 
finds fault with any one, nor gives expression to any self-worship. The pure 
and fragrant savour of the wise is wafted without speech ; so, too, the spotless 
sun shines in the firmament without uttering any voice to announce its glory. 
A fool attains no lustre among "men merely through praising himself, whilst a 
man who has knowledge shines, even though concealed in a pit.” 

, Mahd Bhdrata* 



INDIAN t’ISDOM. 


PART I. 

Selections from the ** Indian Wisdom,” or Examples of the 
Religious, Phi^.osophical, and Ethical Doctrines of the 
- Hindu's; by Professor Monier Williams, M. A. 

(i), THE HYMNS OF THE VEDA. (B. C. 3101). 

In the beginning therenvas neither nought nor anght, 
Then there was neither sky nor atmosphere above. 
What then enshrouded all this teeming universe? 
Then was there neither death nor immortality, 

Then was there neither day, nor night, nor light, nor 
darkness, 

Only the Existent one breathed calmly, self-contained. 
Nought else than him there was — nought else above, 
beyond. 

How and from what has sprung this universe ? the 
gods 

Themselves are subsequent to its development. 

Who, then, can penetrate the secret of its rise? 
Whether *twas framed or not, made or not made ; he 
only 

Who in the highest heaven sits, the omniscient lord, 
Assuredly knows all, or haply knows he not. 



8 INDIAN WISDOM. t BOOK I. 

2. The man who perceives in his own soul, thg supreme 
soul present in all creatures, acquires equanimity towards 
them all, and shall be absorbed at last in the highest 
essence. 


' (2.) UJPANISHAWS. 

1. To believe in the unity all being is the true know- 
ledge. There is but o^e real Being* in the universe, which 
Being also constitutes the uniterse ; for this one Being is the 
great universal Spirit, the only really existing Soul with 
which all sefimingly material substances are identified, hnd 
into which the separate souls of men, faRely regarded as 
emanations from it, must be .ultimately merged. 

2. Being in this world we may know the Supreme Spirit ; 
if there be ignorance of him then complete death ensues ; 
those who know him become immortal. 

3. Those who know him as^the life of life, the eye of the 
eye, the ear of the ear, and the mind of the mind, have com- 
prehended the eternal pre-existing Spirit, 

4. The supreme Soul is compared to a bridgp which can- 
not be crossed by disease, death, grief, virtue, or vice. Cross- 
ing, this bridge, the blind cease to be blind, ‘the wounded to 
be wounded, the afflicted to be afflicted, and oh crossing this 
bridge nights become days ; for ever refulgent is the region 
of the universal Spirit. 

5. As flowing rivers are resolved into the sea, losing their 
names and/grms, so the wise, freed from name and form, 
pass into the divine Spirit, which is greater than the great, 
He who knows that supreme Spirit becomes spirit. 

6. The slayer thinks he slays, the slain 

Believes himself destroyed, the thoughts of both 

Are false, the soul survives, nor kills, nor dies ; 

’Tis subtler than the subtlest, greater than 



PART I.] INDIAN WISDOM. 

Thg greatest, infinitely small, yet vast, 

Asleep, yet restless, moving everywhere 
Among the bodies — ever bodiless — 

Think not to grasp it by the reasoning mind ; 

The wicked ne*er can know it ; soirl alone 
Knows soul, t6 none but so\il is soul revealed, 

7. The soul is compared to a^ rider in a chariot, the body 
being the chariot, the intellect thelcharioteeV, “the mind the 
reins, the passions or senses the houses, and the object of 
sense the roads. * The unwise man neglects to' apply the 
reins ; in consequence of which the passions like unrestrained 
vicious horses, rush about hither ^and thither, tarrying the 
charioteer wherdj^er they please. 

8. As the sun, the eye of the world, is not sullied by the 
defects of the (human) eye or of external objects, so the 
inner soul of all beings is not sullied by the misery of the 
world. 


(3). BUDDHISM. (B. C. 543)* ^ 

1. The remarkable features of Buddhism are, — universal 
toleration and benevolence, recognition of the common 
brotherhood of mtokind, reverence for every form of organize 
ed existence— so that not only every human being, but 
every living crealgire however insignificant, has a right to 
respect and tender treatment — inculcation ^ of the virtues of 
self-sacrifice, purity, truthfulness, gentleness of speech, humi- 
lity, patience, and courage. 

. 2. Ten moral prohibitions are given. Five for all, viz,, 
Kill not. Steal not. Commit not adultery. Lie not. Drink 
no strong drink. The other five are for the ascetics, viz,, 
Eat no food out of season. Abstain from dances, theatres, 
songs and music. Use no ornaments or perfumes. Abstain 
from luxurious beds. Receive no gold nor silver. Besides 

2 
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'[BOOK I. 


these, there are six transcendent perfections of conduct which 
are incumbent on all, viz^ 1. Charity or benevolence. 
2. Virtue or moral goodness. 3. Patience and forbear- 
ance. 4. Fortitude. 5. Meditation. 6. Knowledge. 


• (4). NYAYA. (B. Ct 500 .) 

1. From false notion* proceed partiality and prejudice ; 
thence come the faults of detraction^ envy, delusion, intoxica- 
tion, pride; avarice. Acting fyith a body, a person commits 
injury, theft, and unlawful sensualities,— -becomes false, harsh 
and slanderous. This vicious activity produces demerit. 
But to do acts of charity, *bene vole nee, andsservice with the 
body ; to be truthful, useful, agreeable in speech, or given to 
repetition of the V4da ; to be kind, disinterested, and reveren- 
tial — these produce merit. Hence merit and demerit are 
fostered by activity. This activity is the cause of vile as 
well as honourable births. Attendant on birth is pain. 
That comprises the feeling of distress, trouble, disease and 
sorrow. Emancipation's the cessation of all these. What 
intelligent person will not desire emancipation from all 
pain ? For, it is said, food mixed with honey p,nd poison is 
to be rejected. Pleasure joined with painds to be avoided. 


(5). VEDANTA. (B. C. 500). 

1. The Supreme Being is omniscient. As from that 
Being every soul is evolved, so to that same Being does 
every soul^return. He, the Supreme Being, consists of joy. 
This is clear from the Veda which describes him as the cause 
of joy; for as those who enrich others must be themselves 
rich, BO there must be abundant joy with him who causes 
others to rejoice. Again, he, the one God, is the light. He 
is within the sun and within the eye. Ho is the ethereal 
element. He is the life and the breath of life. 
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2, Th^Soal i& like a king whose ministers 
Are body, senses, mind and understanding. 

The Soul is wholly separate from these, 

Yet witnesses and overlooks their actidns. 

8. The foolish think the Spirit acts, Whereas 
The senses are ^he actors, so the moon 
Is thought to meve when clouds are passing o’er it. 

4j. The Soul declares its dwn condition thus : — 

T am distinct from body, I am Aee 
‘From birth, old age, infirmity, and death. * 

T have no senses ; I have no connection 
‘With sound or sight or objects of sensatidn. 

‘I am district from the mind, and so exempt 
‘From passion, pride, aversion, fear and pain. 

T have no qualities, I am without * 

‘Activity, and destitute of option, 

‘Changeless, eternal, formless, without taint, 

‘For ever free, for ever without stain. 

‘I, like the boundless ether, permeate 
‘The universe within, without, abiding 
‘Always, for ever similar in all. 

‘Perfect, immovable, without affection, 

‘Existence^ knowledge, undivided bliss, 

‘Withouji a second, One, supreme am 1/ 

5. The saint who has attained to full perfection 
Of contemplation, sees the universe 
Existing in himself, and with the eye 
Of knowledge sees the all as the One Soul, 

-6. That gain than which there is no greater g5in, 

That joy than which there is no greater joy. 

That lore than which there is no greater lore, 

Jm the one Brahma* — ^this is certain truth. 


Suprme Spirit. 
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7. That which is through, above, below, complete. 
Existence, wisdom, bliss, without a second, 

Endless, eternal, one — know that as Brahma, 

8. That which, is neither coarse, nor yet minute, 

That which is neither short nor long, unborn, 
Imperishable, without form, un][)ound 

By qualities, without distinctive marks, 

Without a name— know that indeed as a Brahma, 

9. There is one only Being who exists , 

Unmoved, yet moving swifter than the mind; 

Who far outstrips the senses, though as gods 
They strive to reach him ; who himsejf at rest 
Transcends the fleetest flight of oth^r beings ; 

Who, like the air, supports all vital action. 

He moves, yet moves not ; he is far, yet near ; 

He is within this universe, and yet 
Outside this universe ; whoe’er beholds 

All living creatures as in him, and him — 

The universal Spirit — as in all, 

Henceforth regards no creature with contempt. 

10. Him may we know, the ruler of all rulers,. 

The god of gods, the lord of lords, the greater 
Than all the greatest, the resplendent being, 

The world’s protector, worthy of all hohiage. 

Of him there is not cause nor yet effect. 

He is the cause, lord of the lord of causes, 

None is there like him, none superior to him, 

His power is absolute, yet various, 

Dependent on himself, acting with knowledge, 

He the one God is hidden in all beings, 

Pervades their inner souls and rules their actions. 
Dwelling within their hearts, a witness, thinker, 

The singly perfect, without qualities. 

He is the Universe's maker, he 
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Its Jinower, soul aud origin of all, 

Maker of time, endowed with every virtue. 
Omniscient, lord of all embodied beings, 

Lord of the triple qualities, the cause 
Of man’s existence, bondage and release. 

Eternal, omni'present, without parts, 

All-knOwing, tranquil, spotless, without blame. 
The light, the bridge of imrr^ortality, - 
Subtler than what is subtlest, many-shaped. 

One penetrator of the universe. 

All-blest, unborn, incomprehensible. 

Above, below, between, invisible 
To morta^ eyes, the mover of all beings, 

Whose name is Glory, matchless, infinite, 

" The perfect spirit with a thousand heads, 

A thousand eyes, a thousand feet, the ruler 
Of all that is, that was, that is to be, 

Diffused through endless space, yet of the measure 
Of a man’s thumb, abiding in the heart. 

Known only by the heart, whoever knows him 
Gains everlasting peace and deathlessness. 

11. In this decaying body, made of bones, 

Skin, tendons, membranes, muscles, blood, saliva, 
Full of putrescence and impurity. 

What relish can there be for true enjoyment ? 

In this weak body, ever liable 
To wrath, ambition, avarice, illusion, 

To fear, grief, envy, hatred, separation 
From those we hold most dear, association 
With those we hate ; continually exposed ^ 

To hunger, thirst, disease, decrepitude. 

Emaciation, growth, decline, and death. 

What relish can there be for true enjoyment ? 

The universe is tending to decay, 

Grass, trees and animals spring up and die. 
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But what are they ? Earth's mighty men §.re gone 
Leaving their joys and glories ; they have passed 
Out of this world into tho realm of spirits. 

But whatf are they ? Beings greater still than these, 
Gods, demigods, and demons, all have gone, 

But what are they ?¥or others gr<!ater still 
Have passed away, vast oceans ]iave been* dried, 
Mountains thrown \io\^n, .the polar star displaced, 
The cords that bind the planets rent asunder, 

The whole earth deluge^l with a flood of water, 

E'en highest angels driven from their stations. 

In sudh a world what relish can there be 
For true enjoyment? deign to rescue ms ; 

Thou only art our refuge, holy Lord. 


( 6 ), JAINISM, (B. C 300). 

1. There are three gems ” which together effect the 
soul’s liberation, viz,, (cft) right intuition ; (b) right know- 
ledge; (c) right conduct. This last consists in observing five 
duties or vows of self-restraint, thus : — (1) Do not kill or 
injure ; (2) Do not tell lies; (3) Steal not ; (^) Be chaste and 
temperate in thought, word, and deed ; (5 ) Desire nothing 
immoderately. 


(7). BHAGAVAD-GITA. (B. C. 1200). 

• 

1. The wise grieve not for the departed, nor for those* 
who yet survive. 

Ne’ei^ was the time when I was not, nor those, nor 
yonder chiefs, and ne’er 

Shall be the time when all of us shall be not ; as the 
embodied soul 
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In this corporeal frame moves swiftly on through 
boyhood, youth, and age. 

So will it pass through other forms hereafter — be not 
grieved thereat. 

The man whom pain and pleasyfg, heat and cold 
affect not, be is fit • 

For immortalitjj ; whatever is not cannot be, what- 
ever is 

Can never cease to be. Know ’this — the Beiner that 
spread this universe 

Is indestructible. Who can destroy the Indestructible ? 
These bodies that inclose the everlasting soul, ins- 
crutably • 

Immortal,* have an end ; but he who thinks the soul 
can be destro^^ed. 

And he who deems it a destroyer, are alike mistaken ; it 
Kills not, and is not killed ; it is not born, nor doth 
it ever die ; 

It has no past nor futpre — unproduced, unchanging, 
infinite ; he 

Who knows it fixed, unborn, imperishable, indissoluble, 
How can that man destroy another or extinguish 
. aught b^ow ? 

As men abandon old and threadbare clothes to put 
on others new, 

So casts thS embodied soul its worn-out frame to 
enter other forms. 

No dart can pierce it, flame cannot consume it, water 
wet it not, 

Nor scorching breezes dry it — indestructible, incapable 
Of heat or moisture or aridity, eterna^, all pervading, 
Steadfast, immovable, perpetual, yet imperceptible, 
Iwomprehensible, unfading, deathless, unimaginable. 

2, That holy man who stands immovable 
As if erect upon a pinnacle. 
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His appetites and organs all subdued, 

Sated with knowledge secular and sacred, 

To whom a lump of earth, a stone, or gold, 

To whom friends, relatives, acquaintances, 

Neutrals %n(} enemies, the good and bad. 

Are all alike, is called ‘one yokedtfwith God/ 

3. Whatever a man’s state of mirfd be at the moment 
when he leavQi^ <)he body" to thq^t condition does he always 
go, being made to conform to that. This is the dying 
Sanalcdra which delays the passage to heaven. 

4. Man is a creature of intelligence, whatever ideas he 
forms in thif‘5 life, he becomes so when he departs to another, 
therefore he should reflect ( on God ). 

6. Entangled in a hundred worldly snares, 

Self-seeking men by ignorance deluded. 

Strive by unrighteous means to pile up riches. 

Then, in their self-complacency, they say, 

‘ This acquisition I have made to-day, 

That I will gain to-morrow ; so much pelf 
Is hoarded up already, so much more 
Remains that I have yet to treasure up. 

This enemy I have destroyed, him also 
And others in their turn I will despatch. 

I am a lord ; I will enjoy myself ; 

I’m wealthy, noble, strong, successful, happy ; 

I’m absolutely perfect ; no one else 
In all the world can be compared to me. 

Now I will offer up a sacrifice. 

Give gifts with lavish hand and be triumphant.’ 

Such men, befooled by endless vain conceits. 

Caught in the meshes of the world’s illusion, 

Immersed in sensuality, descend 

Down to the foulest hell of unclean spirits. 

6. Perform all necessary acts, for action 
Is better than inaction, none can live 
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By ^sitting still and doing nought; it is 
By action only that a man attains 
Immunity from action. Yet in working 
Ne’er work for recompense ; let the ad’s motive 
Be in the act itself. Know that work 
Proceeds fronl the Supremh. 


(8). THE DHARMA.SASTRAS,^OR LAW-BOOKS. 

(B. C: 500). 

1. A youth by reverencing his mother gain a this terres- 
trial world ; by ijpverencing his fatlier, the middle world ; by 
•constant attention to his spiritual master (guru), the celes- 
tial world of Brahma. 

2. A youth who habitually salutes and constantly reveres 
the aged, prospers in four things, — knowledge, reputation, 
fame, and strength. 

3. Even if confined at honie by faithful guardians women 
are not (really) guarded ; but those women who guard them- 
selves by their will, are well guarded. 


(9). THE LAW-BOOKS OF MANU. (B. C. 500), 
♦I. Rules of Conduct. 

1. Knowledge, descending from her home divine. 

Said to a holy Brahman, ‘ I am come 

To be thy cherished treasure, trust me no^ 

To scorners, but to careful guardians. 

Pure, self-restrained, and pious ; so in them 
I shall be gifted with resistless power’. 

2. The man with hoary head is not revered 
As aged by the gods, but only he 

Who has true knowledge ; he though young is old. 

3 
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3. With pain the mother to her child gives birth, 

With pain the father rears him ; as he grows 
He heaps up cares and thoughts for them both ; 
Incurring thus a debt he ne'er can pay, 

Though hef should strive through^ centuries of time, 

4. Think constantly, 0 son, how thpu maye§t please 
Thy father, mother, teacher — these obey. 

By deep* devotion seek tliy debt to pay. 

This is thy highest diitv and religion. 

5. Even though wronged, treat not with disrespect 
Thy ^ther, mother, teacher, elder brother. 

6. From poison thou ihayest take the fo#d of life, 

The purest gold from lumps of impure earth, 
Examples of good conduct from a foe, 

Sweet speech and gentleness from e'en a child, 
Something from all ; from men of low degree 
Lessons of wisdom, if thou humble be. 

7. Wound not another, though by him provoked. 

Do no one injury by thought or deed, 

Utter no word to pain thy fellow creatures. 

8. Say what is true, speak not agreeable falsehood. 
Treat no one with disdain, with patience bear 
Reviling language ; with an angry man' 

Be never angry ; blessings give for burses. 

9. E’en as a driver checks his restive steeds. 

Do thou, if thou art wise, restrain thy passions, 
Which, running wild, will hurry thee away. 

10. When asked^ give something, though a very trifle, 

• Ungrudgingly and with a cheerful heart. 

According to thy substance ; only see 
That he to whom thou givest worthy be. 

11. Pride nob thyself on thy religious works. 

Give to the poor, but talk not of thy gifts. 
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Byj)ride religious merit melts away, 

The merit of thy alms by ostentation. 

12. Iniquity once practised, like a seed, 

Fails not to yield its fruit to him vJtio wrought it, 
If not to him^yet to his sojis and ’gAndsons. 

13 Contentment iaithe root of happiness, 

And discontent \he root of miserv, » 

Wouldst thou bc^happy, be thou moderate. 

14. Honour thy food, receive it thankfully, 

Eat it contentedly and joyfully, 

Ne’er hold it in contempt; avoid excess, 

For gluttony is hateful, injures health, 

May lead to death, and surely bars the road 
To holy merit and celestial bliss. 

15. Daily perform thy appointed work 
Unweariedly; and to obtain a friend — 

A sure companion to the future world — 

Collect a store of virtue like the ants 
Who garner up their treasures into heaps ; 

For neither father, mother, wife nor son. 

Nor kinsman, will remain beside thee then, 

When thou art passing to that other home — 

Thy virtue will thy only comrade be. 

16. Single is every living creature born, 

Single he passes to another world, 

Single he eats the fruit of evil deeds. 

Single the fruit of good; and when he leaves 
His body like a log or heap of clay^. 

Upon the ground, his kinsmen walk away; 

Virtue alone stays by him at the tomb 

And bears him through the dreary trackless gloom. 

17. Depend not on another, rather lean 
Upon thyself ; trust thine own exertions. 
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Subjection to another's will gives pain ; 

True happiness consists in self-reliance. 

18. Strive to pomplete the task thou hast commenced ; 
Wearied, renew thy efforts once again ; 

Again fatig^ue*d, once^more the work begin, 

So shalt thou earn success and fjprtuue win. 

19. Never d[espise thysolf, nor yet contemn 

Thy own first efforts, though f^hey end in failure ; 
Seek fortune with persistency till death, 

Nor ever deem her hard to be obtained, 

20. Succe^jS in every enterprise depends 

On Destiny and man combined, the ^ts 
Of Destiny are out of man’s control ; 

Think not on Destiny, but act thyself. 

21. Be courteous to thy guest who visits thee ; 

Offer a seat, bod, water, food enough. 

According to thy substance, hospitably ; 

Naught taking for thyself till he be served ; 

Homage to guests brings wealth, fame, life, and heaven, 

22. Though thou mayest suffer for thy righteous acts, 
Ne’er give thy mind to aught but honest gain. 

23. So act in thy brief passage through this world 
That thy apparel, speech, and inner stoi^e 

Of knowledge be adapted to thy age, 

Thy occupation, means, and parentage. 

24. The man who keeps his senses in control, 

His speech, heart, actions pure and ever guarded, 
Gains all the fruit of holy study; he 
Needs neither penance nor austerity, 

26. Contentment, patience under injury, 

Self-subjugation, honesty, restraint 
Of all the sensual organs, purity, 

Devotion, knowledge of the Deity, 
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Vei|tcity and abstinence from anger, 

These form the tenfold summary of duty. 

26. Long not for death nor hanker after life ; 

• Calmly expect thy own appointed tim*e, 

E'en as a servant reckons on his hirei^ 

27. This mansion of the soul, composed of earth, 
Subject to sorrow and decrepitude. 

Inhabited by sicknesses and pains. 

Bound by the boiids of ignorai^^ce and darkness, 
Let a wise man with cheerfulness abandon.' 


II. fDuTiES OF Women and Wives. 

♦ 

1. In childhood must a father guard his daughter ; 
In youth the husband shields his wife ; in age 
A mother is protected by her sons — 

Ne'er should a woman lean upon herself. 

2. Drink, bad companions, absence from her lord, 
Rambling about, unseasonable^^ sleep. 

Dwelling in other’s houses, let her shun — 

These are six things which tarnish woman’s fame. 

3. Then only is a man a perfect man 

When he is three — himself, his wife, his son — 
For thu« have learned men the law declared, 

‘A husban(f*is one person with his wife’. 

4. And if the wife survives, let her remain 
Constant and true, nor sully her fame 
E’en by the utterance of another’s name. 

III. Recompenses of Acts. 

1. He who perceives the omnipresent God 
Is never more enslaved by acts, but he 
Who sees him not; can never be released. 
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2 . Those who repeat their vicious acts are doomed 
To misery, increasing more and more, 

In forms becoming more and more debased. 

3. He who by firmness gains the mastery 

Over his w/)rds, his mind, and his whole body, 
Is justly called a triple-governor. ♦ 

4. Exerting thus a three-fold self-/ommand* 
Towards, himsel/ afod evciy living creature, 
Subduing lust and wrath, he may aspire 
To that perfection whic^i the good desire. 

5. He who with fixed abstraction sees himself 
And 5.11 things in the universal self 
Cannot apply his soul to wicked nes.s.f 


(lo). THE CODE OF YAJNAVALKYA. (A. D. 6oo). 

1 Does it not argue folly to expect 
Stability in man, who is as transient 
As a mere bubble^ and fragile as a stalk ? 

Why should we utter wailings if a frame. 
Composed of five material elements, 

Is decomposed by force of its own acts, 

And once again resolved into its parts 
The earth, the ocean, and the gods j^hemselves 
Must perish, how should not the world 
Of mortals, light as froth, obey the law 
Of universal death and perish too ? 


(ii). RAMAYANA. (B. C. looo). 

1, A heavy blow, inflicted by a foe, 

Is often easier to bear, than griefs, 
However slight, that happen casually. 
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2. To «arry out an enterprise in words 
Is easy, to accomplish it by acts 

Is the sole test of man's capacity. 

3. Truth, justice, and nobility of rank 

Are centred in the King ; he is a mother, 
Father, and bei^efactor of his subjects. 

4. Where'er we walk, Death malcl^es at bur side ; 
Where'er we sit, Death seats himself beside us : 
However far we journey, Death continues 

Our fellow-traveller and goes with us home. 
Men take delight in each returning dawnt 
And with^Jxdmiriiig gaze, behold the glow 
Of sunset. Every season, as it comes, 

Fills them with gladness, yet they never reck 
That each recurring season, every day 
Fragment by fragment bears their life away. 

As drifting logs of wood may haply meet 
On Ocean's waters, surging to and fro, 

And having met, drift once again apart ; 

So fleeting, is a man's association 

With wife and children, relatives and wealth, 

So surely must a time of parting come. 

5. Whate'er the work a man performs, 

The most e'^fective aid to its completion — 

The most prolific source of true success — 

Is energy without despondency. 

6. Fate binds a man with adamantine chords,., 

And drags him upwards to the highest rank 
Or downward to the depths of misery. 

7. He who has wealth has strength of intellect; 

He who has wealth has depth of erudition ; 

He who has wealth has nobleness of birth ; 

He who has wealth has relatives and friends ; 
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He who has wealth is thought a very hero 
He who has wealth is rich m every virtue. 

( 12 ). MAHA-BHARATA. (B. C. 1200 ). 

• # 

1, Thou thinkest ; I am single and alone — ^ 

Perceiviijg not tlig great eternal sage 

Who dwells within thy Breast. Whatever wrong 
Is done by thee^ he sees and notes it all. 

2. A wife is half the man/his truest friend — 

A loving wife is a perpetual spring 

Of virtue, pleasure^ wealth ; a faithft^l wife 
Is his best aid in seeking heavenly b5iss ; 

A sweetly speaking wife is a companion 
In solitude ; a father in advice ; 

A mother in all seasons of distress ; 

A rest in passing through life's wilderness. 

8. An evil-minded man is /^uick to see 

His neighbour's faults, though small as mustard-seed ; 
But when he turns his eyes towards his own, 

Though large as Bilva fruit, he none descries, 

4. Conquer a man who never gives by gifts; 

Subdue untruthful men by truthfuln'ess ; 

Vanquish an angry man by gentleness' 

And overcome the evil man by goo&ness, 

5. Triple restraint of thought and word and deed, 

Strict vow of silence, coil of matted hair, 

Cloje shaven head, garments of skin or bark, 

Keeping of fasts, ablutions, maintenance 

Of sacrificial fires, a hermit's life, 

Emaciation — these are all in vain, 

Unless the inward soul be free from stain. 

6. To injure none by thought or word or deed. 

To give to others, and be kind to all — 
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This is the constant duty of the good. 

High-minded men delight in doing good, 

Without a thought of their own interpst ; 

When they confer a benefit on others, 

They reckon ^ot on favou^ in return. 

7. An arohcr shoots an arrow which may kill 
One man, or none ; but clever men discharge 
The shaft of intellect, whose stroke has power 
To overwhelm a king aijid all His kingdom.. 

8. Two persons will hereafter be exalted 

• Above the heavens— the man wuth boundless power 
Who yet forbears to use it indiscreetly, 

And he wlio is not rich and yet can give. 

9. Sufficient wealth, unbroken health, a friend, 

A wife of gentle speech, a docile son, 

And learning that subserves some useful end — 
These are a living man’s six greatest blessings. 

10. Cood words, good deeds, and beautiful expressions 
A wise man ever culls from every quarter, 

E’en as a gleaner gathers ears of corn. 

o 

11. The gods defend not with a club or shield 
The man they wish to favour — but endow him 
With wisdqpi ; and the man whom they intend 
To ruin, they deprive of understanding ; 

So that to him all things appear distorted. 

Then, when his mind is dulled and he is ripe 
To meet his doom, evil appears to him 
Like good, and even fortunate events 
Turn to his harm and tend to his destruction. 

12. To curb the tongue and moderate the speech, 

Is held to be the hardest of all tasks. 

The words of him who talks too volubly 
Have neither substance nor variety. 

4 
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13. Darts, barbed arrows, iron-headed spears, v 
However deep they penetrate the flesh, 

May be extracted ; but a cutting speech, 

That pierces, like a javelin, to the heart, 

None can remove ; it lies and rankles there, 

14. Repeated sin destroys the understanding;, 

And ho whose rea^?on is impaired, repeats 
His sins. The "constant practising of virtue 
Strengthens the mental faculties, and he * 

Whose judgment stronger grows, acts always right, 

15. Bear railing words with patience, never meet 
An angry man with anger, nor retur^) 

Reviling for reviling, smite not him 

Who smites thee ; let thy speech and acts be gentle. 

] 6. If thou art wise, seek ease and happiness 
In deeds of virtue and of usefulness ; 

And ever act in such a way by day. 

That in the night thy sleep may tranquil be ; 

And so comport thyself when thou art young, 

That when thou art grown old, thine age may pass 
In calm serenity. So ply thy task 
Throughout thy life, that when thy^days are ended, 
Thou may’st enjoy eternal bliss hereafter. 

17. Reflect that health is transient, death impends, 

Ne er in thy day of youthful strength do aught 

To grieve thy conscience, lest when weakness comes, 
And thou art on a bed of sickness laid. 

Fear and remorse augment thy sufferings. 

18. Do naught to others which if done to thee 
Would cause thee pain ; this is the sum of duty. 

19. By anger, fear, and avarice deluded. 

Men do not strive to understand themselves, 

Nor ever gain self-knowledge. One is proud 
Of rank, and plumes himself upon his birth, 
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OoAtemmng tbose of low degree ; another 
Boasts of his riches, and disdains the poor ; 
Another vaunts his learning, and desgisiog 
Men of less wisdom, calls them fools ; a fourth 
Piquing him^lf upon his rectitude, * 

Is quick to censure other peoples faults. 

But when the ^igh and low, the rich and poor, 
The wise and foolish, Worthy and unwcrrthy, 

Are borne to their last restingtplace — the grave — 
When all their troubles'" end in that last sleep, 

And of their earthly bodies naught remains 
But fleshless skeletons — can living men * 

Mark differences between them, or perceive 
Distinctions in the dust of birth or form ? 

Since all are, therefore, levelled by the grave. 

And all must sleep together in the earth — 

Why, foolish mortals, do ye wrong each other ? 

20. Some who are wealthy j>eri8h in their youth, 

While others who are fortuneless and needy, 

Attain a hundred years ; the prosperous man, 

Who lives, oft lacks the power to enjoy his wealth. 

21. A king mu^t first subdue himself, and then 
Vanquish* his enemies. How can a prince 
Who ca*hnot rule himself, enthral his foes ? 

To curb the senses, is to conquer self. 

22. Who in this world is able to distinguish 
The virtuous from the wicked, both alike 
The fruitful earth supports, on both alike ^ 

The sun pours down his beams, on both alike 
Refreshing breezes blow, and both alike 
The waters purify ? Not so hereafter — 

Then shall the good be severed from the bad ; 
Then in a region bright with golden lustre — 
Centre of light and immortality — 
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The righteous after death shall dwell in bliss. 

Then a terrific hell awaits the wicked — 

Profound^ abyss of utter misery — 

Into the depths of which bad men shall fall 
Headlong, *arfd mourn their doom^or countless years. 


He who lets slip his opportunit^T, 

And turns not the; occasion to account, 
Though ho ma/ strive to execute his work. 
Finds not again Che fitting time for qction. 

Enjoy thou the prosperity of others, 
Although thyself unprosporous ; noble men 
Take pleasure in thliir neighbour’s hfuppiness. 


Even to foes who visit us as guests 
Due hospitality should be displayed ; 

The tree screens with its leaves, the man who fells it. 
What need has he who subjugates himself 
To live secluded in a hermit’s cell ? 

Where’er resides the seli-subduing sage, 

That place to him is like a hermitage. 

Do good to-day, time passes. Death is near. 

Death falls upon a man all unawares. 

Like a ferocious wolf upon a sheep. * , 

Death comes when his approach is least, expected. 
Death sometimes seizes ere the woirk of life 
Is finished, or its purposes accomplished. 

Death carries ofY the weak and strong alike, 

The brave and timorous, the wise and foolish, 

And those whose objects are not yet achieved. 
Therefore delay not ; Death may come to-day. 

Death will not wait to know if thou art ready. 

Or if thy work be done. Be active now. 

While thou art young, and time is still thy own. 

This very day perform to-morrow’s work. 

This very morning do thy evening task. 
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When duty is discharged, then if thou live, 
Honour and happiness will be thy lot, 

And if thou die, supreme beatitude. ^ 

28. Just as the track of birds that eleavb the air 

Is not discernrid, nor yet the path of fish 
That sjeim the so the course of those 

Who do good actions, is not always seen. 

29. Let none reject the meanest suppliant 

Or send him empty-haivdcd fro% his door. • 

A gift bestowed on outcasts or on dogs 
. Is never thrown away or unrequited. • 

30. Time pas^s, and the man who older grows 
Finds hair and teeth and eyes grow ever older. 

* One thing alone within him ne’er grows old — 

The thirst for riches and the love of gold. 

31. This is the sum of all true righteousness — 

Treat others, as thou would st thyself be treated. 
Do nothing to thy neighbour, ^which hereafter 
Thou would st not have thy neighbour do to thee. 
In causing pleasure, or in giving pain, 

In doing good, or injury to others, 

In granting, or refusing a request, 

A man obtains a proper rule of action 
By looking ^n his neighbour as himself. 

32. Before infirmities creep o’er thy flesh ; 

Before decay impairs thy strength and mars 
The beauty of thy limbs ; before the Ender, 
Whose charioteer is sickness, hastes towards thee. 
Breaks up thy fragile frame and ends thy life, 

Lay up the only treasure : do good deeds ; 
Practise sobriety and self-control ; 

Amass that wealth which thieves cannot abstract, 
Nor tyrants seize, which follows thee at death, 
Which never wastes away, nor is corrupted. 
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33. Just heaven is not so pleased nrith costly gifta, 

Offered in hope of future recompense, 

As with ^be merest trifle set apart 
From honest gains, and sanctified by faith. 


( 13 ). .KIRATA-RJUNtYA OF BHARAVI. 

r 

1. Better to have sv great man for one's Joe 
Than court association with the low, 

2. As drpps of bitter medicine, though minute, 

May have a salutary force, so words ^ 

Though few and painful, uttered seasonably, 
May rouse the prostrate energies of those 
Who meet misfortune with despondency. 

3. Do nothing rashly, want of circumspection 
Is the chief cause of failure and disaster. 
Fortune, wise lover of the wise, selects 
Him for her lord ‘’who ere he acts, reflects. 

4. The body's truest ornament consists 

In knowledge of the truth ; of sacred kno^wledge 
The best embellishment is self-control ; 

Of self-control the garniture is courage. 

Courage is best embellished by success.* 

5. To those who travel on the rugged road 
Trodden by virtuous and high-minded men, 

A fall, if pre-ordained by destiny, 

Beepmes equivalent to exaltation ; 

Such falls cause neither evil nor distress, 

The wise make failure equal to success. 

6. Would'st thou be eminent, all passion shun, 
Drive wrath away by wisdom ; e'en the sun 
Ascends nob to display his fullest light 
Till ho has chased away the mists of night. 
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7. Tboi man who every sacred science knows, 

Yet has not strength to keep in check the foes 
That rise within him, mars his Fortune's fame 

' And brings her by his feebleness ta shame. 

8. Be patient if (hou would 'stithy en3s*accomplish, 

For like to patience is there no appliance 
Effective of suc(^e8s, producinjg^ surely 
Abundant fruit of actJbns, never dampc^d 

By failure, conquering impediments. 

* . . • * 

9. The noble-minded dedicate themselves 

To the promotion of the happiness 
Of others— e’en of those who injure them. 

True happiness consists in making happy. 

10. .As persons though fatigued forbear to seek 

Shelter of the fragrant sandal-trees, 

If deadly serpents lurk beneath their roots, 

So must the intercourse of e'en the virtuous. 

If vicious men surround them, be avoided. 

11. Wine is averse from secresy ; it has 

A power to bring to light what is concealed — 

The hidden qualities both good and bad. 

12. Soon as a man is born, an adversary 
Confronts*him, Death the Ender ; ceaseless troubles 
Begin ; his ^lace of birth — the world — 

Must one day be abandoned ; hence the wise 
Seek the full bliss of freedom from existence. 

13. Kiches and pleasure are the root of evil ; 

Hold them not dear, encourage not their growth ; 
They are aggressors hard to be subdued. 

Destroyers of all knowledge and of truth. 

14. The enemies which rise within the body, 

Hard to be overcome — thy evil passions — 

Should manfully be fought ; who conquers these 
Is equal to the conqueror of worlds. 
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15. Who trusts the passions finds them base dcoieivers : 
Acting like friends, they are his bitterest foes ; 
Causing delight, they do him great unkindness ; 

Hard to beoshaken oflP, they yet desert him. 

16. The friendship of th,e bad is like (^he shade 

Of some precipitous bank with crumbling sides, 
Which fstlling buries him who sits beneath. 

Ct4). sisupala-radha of MAGHA. 

1. He who excites the wrath of foes and then 
Sits down inactively, is like a man 

Who kindles withered grass and they lies near 
While a strong wind is blowing froni* beyond. 

2. Two only sources of success are known — 

Wisdom and effort ; make them both thine own 
If thou would'st rise and haply gain a throne. 

3. The foolish undertake a trifling act 
And soon desist, discoui’aged ; wiser men 
Engage in mighty works and persevere. 

4. A monarch’s weapon is his intellect ; 

His minister and servants are his limbs ; 

Close secresy of counsel is his armoUr ; 

Spies are his eyes ; ambassadors, his mouth. 

5. Wise men rest not on destiny alone, 

Nor yet on manly effort, but on both. 

G. A good man s intellect is piercing, yet 

Inflicts no wound ; his actions are deliberate, 

Yet bold ; his heart is warm, but never burns ; 

His speech is eloquent, yet ever true. 

(15) THE PURANAS. (A. D. 800 to 1600). 

1. When other men are pained the good man grieves- 
Such care for others is the highest worship 
Of the Supreme Creator of mankind. 
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Th« following is the account of Kali or fourth age 
of the world : — 

1. Hear what will happen in the Kali age. 

The usages and institutes of caste, • 

Of order and^of rank, will pot prevail, 

Nor yet the precepts of the triple Veda. 

Religion will consist in wasting weaUJi, 

In fasting and performing penances 
At will ; the man who owns m®st property, 

And lavishly distributes it, will gain 
Dominion over others; noble rank 
Will give no claim to lordship ; self-willed women 
Will seek«their pleasure, and ambitious men 
Fix all their hopes on riches gained by fraud. 

Then women will be fickle and desert 
Their beggared husbands, loving them alone 
Who give them money. Kings instead of guarding 
Will rob their subjects, and abstract the wealth 
Of merchants, under plea of rp.ising taxes. 

Then in the world’s last age the rights of men 
Will be confused, no property be safe, 

No jOy and no prosperity be lasting. 


:i6). THE NITI-SASTRAS OF BHARTRI-HARI. 

The attribute most noble of the hand 
Is readiness in giving; of the head, 

Bending before a teacher ; of the mouth, 
Veracious speaking ; of a victor’s arms. 
Undaunted valour ; of the inner heart, 

Pureness the most unsullied ; of the ears, 

Delight in hearing and receiving truth — 

These are adornments of high-minded men 
Better than all the majesty of Empire. 
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2. Better be thrown from some high peak, 

Or dashed to pieces, falling upon rocks ; 

Better insert the hand between the fangs 
Of an envenomed serpent; better fall 
Into a fiery* furnace, than destroy ^ 

The character by stains of infamy . 

(17.) PANCJIA-TANTRA. (A. D. 600.) 

*• ^ 

1. Praise not the goodness of the grateful man 
Who ^{icts with kindness to his benefactors. 

He who does good to those who do hijn wrong 
Alone deserves the epithet of good. * 

2. Hear thou a summary of righteousness, 

And ponder well the maxim : Never do 
To other persons what would pain thyself, 

(18). HITOPAD^SA (A. D. 600). 

1. Even a blockhead may respect inspire, 

So long as he is suitably attired ; 

A fool may gain esteem among the wise. 

So long as he has sense to hold his tongue. 

2. Subjection to the senses has been called 
The road to ruin, and their subjugation 

The path to fortune ; go by which you please. 

3. Make the best use of thy prosperity, 

And then of thy reverses when they happen. 

For good and evil fortune come and go, 

Revolving like a wheel in sure rotation. 

4. Strive not too anxiously for a subsistence. 

Thy Maker will provide thee sustenance ; 

No sooner is a human being born 

Than milk for his support streams from the breast. 
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5. How can true happiness proceed from wealth, 
Which in its ac(]uisition causes pain ; 

In loss, affliction ; in abundance, folly. 

(S. By drops of water falling one by one, 

Little by little, may ajar be filled"; ** 

Such is the law of all accumulations 
Of money, knowledge, and religious rnerit. 

7. A man may on afflictions' touchlstone learn 

The wort}\ of his own kindred, <^vife and servants ; 
Also of his own mind and character. 

8. Even a foe, if he perform a kindness, 

Should b9, esteemed a kinsman ; e’en a kinsman. 
If he do Ifarrn, should be esteemed a foe. 

• A malady, though bred within the body, 

Does mischief, while a foreign drug that comes 
From some far forest does a friendly work. 

9. Whither have gone the rulers of the earth. 

With all their armies, all their regal pomp. 

And all their stately equipag(?s ? Earth, 

That witnessed their departure, still abides. 

10. Thou, art thyself a stream whose sacred ford 
Is self-restraint, whose water is veracity, 

Whose bank is virtue, and whose waves are love ; 
tiere practise thy ablutions ; by mere water 
The inner man can ne’er be purified. 
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PART II. 

SrXFXTlON.S FROM THE ViSHNU PuRANA, TRANSLATED BY PRO- 
FESSOR H. II. Wilson, m. a. 

1. Glory to the unchangeable, holy, eternal, supreme 
Vishnu, of ope universal nature, the mighty over all : the 
creator, the preserver, and destroyer of th^^ world : to him 
whose essence is both single and manifold ; who is both 
subtile and corporeal, indiscrete and discrete : to Vishnu, 
the cause of final emancipation I Glory to the supreme 
Vishnu, the cause of the creation, existence, and end of this 
world ; who is the root of the world, and who consists of the 
world ! 

2. We glorify him who is all things ; the lord supreme 
over all ; unborn, imperishable ; the protector of the mighty 
ones of creation ; the unperccived, indivisible Nrrayana ; the 
smallest of the small, the largest of tho largest, of the 
elements ; in whom are all things ; who was before existence ; 
the God who is all beings ; who is the end of ultimate objects; 
who is beyond final spirit, and is one with supreme soul ; 
who is contemplated, as the cause of final liberation, by sages 
anxious to be free ; in whom are not the qualities of goodness, 
foulness, oj darkness, that belong to undeveloped nature. 
To him I bow. The cause of the cause ; the cause of the 
cause of the cause ; the cause of them all : to him I bow. To 
him who is the enjoy er and thing to be enjoyed ; the creator 
and thing to be created ; who is the agent and the effect : to 
that supreme being I bow. The infinite nature of Vishnu is 
pure, intelligent, perpetual, unborn, undecayable, inexhaust- 
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ible, inscrij;bable, immutable ; it is neither gross nor subtile, 
nor capable of being defined : to that ever holy nature of 
Vishnu I bow. 

3: Thou art knowledge of devotion, great knowledge, 
mystic knowledge, ^nd spiritual knowledge, which confers 
eternal liberation. Thou art the science of reasoning, the 
three Vedas, *the arts’' and sciences ; thou art moral and 
political science. Health and strength, power, victory, 
happiness are easy of attainment to tjiose upon whom thou 
smilest. They whom thou desortest are forsaken by truth, by 
purity, and goodness, by every amiable and excellent quality; 
whilst the base and worthless upon whom thou lookest 
favourably bccoi^e immediately endowed with all excellent 
qualifications, with families and with power. He on whom 
thy countenance is turned is honourable, amiable, prosper- 
ous, wise, and of exalted birth, a hero of irresistible prowess. 
But all his merits and his advantages are converted into 
worthlessness from whom thou avertest thy face. 

4. Anger is the passion of fools ;.it becorneth not a wise 
man. Anger is the destruction of all that man obtains, by 
arduous exertions, of fame and of devout austerities, and pre- 
vents the aftainment of heaven or of emancipation. Mercy 
is the might ofXhe righteous, 

5. Where there is energy there is prosperity ; and upon 
prosperity energy depends. How can those abandoned by 
prosperity be possessed of energy? And without energy 
where is excellence ? Without excellence there can be no 
vigour or heroism amongst men. He who has neither 
cdurage nor strength will be spurned by all ; ani he who is 
universally treated with disgrace must suffer abasement of 
his intellectual faculties. 

6. Hear from me the supreme truth. Birth, infancy, 
and youth are the portion of all creatures ; and then succeeds 
gradual and inevitable decay, terminating, with all beings, in 
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death. The simpleton in his inexperience, fancies that the 
alleviation of hunger, thirst, cold, and the like is pleasure. 
But, of a truth, it is pain. For suffering gives delight to 
those whose vision.is darkened by delusion ; as fatigue would 
be enjoyment to Hmbs that are incapable of motion. This 
vile body is a compoiind'^of phlegm and other humours. 
Where are its beauty, grace, fragrant'e, or other estimable 
qualities ? The ibol th;it'is fond^of a body composed of flesh, 
blood, matter, ordure, urine, membrane, marrow, and bones, 
will be enamoured of hell. 'The agrecableness of fire is 
caused by cold : of water, by thirst ; of food, by hunger. By 
other circuiiiStances their contraries are equally agreeable. 
For, as many as are the cherished affection^ of a living crea- 
ture, so many are the thorns of anxiety implanted in his heart; 
and he who has large possessions in his house is hahnted, 
wherever he goes, with the apprehension that they may be 
lost, or burnt, or stolen. Thus, there is great pain in being 
born. But it is in this way that we deceive ourselves. ‘I am 
yet a child ; but it is my purpose to exert myself when I am 
a youth. I am yet a youth ; but, when I become old, I will 
do what is needful for the good of my soul. I am now old ; 
and all my duties are to be fulfilled. How shall I, now that 
rny faculties fail mo, do what was left undone when my 
strength was unimpaired T In this manner do men, whilst 
their minds are distracted by sensual pleasures, ever propose, 
and never attain final beatitude. They die thirsting. Devoted, 
in childhood, to play, and, in youth, to pleasure, ignorant 
and impotent, they find that old age is come upon them. 
Therefore,, even in childhood let the embodied soul acqiiire 
discriminative wisdom, and, independent of the conditions *of 
inrfancy, youth, or age, strive incessantly, to be freed. Let all 
your thoughts and affections be fixed on him, who is present 
in all beings ; and you shall laugh at every care. Verily I say 
unto you, that you shall have no satisfaction in various revolu- 
tions through this treacherous world, but that you will obtain 
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placidity f(y ever by propitiating Vishnu, whose adoration 
is perfect calm. What, here, is difficult of attainment, when 
he is pleased ? Wealth, pleasure, virtue are things of little 
moment. Precious is the fruit that you ^all gather, be 
assured, from the exl^austless store of theiree of true wisdom. 

7. He wha meditates not of wrong to others, but considers 
them as himself, is free from the cffgjcts of sin ; inasmuch as 
the cause does nobexisjb. But he w^ho inflicts pain upon 
others, in act, thojijght, or speech, so^s the seed of future 
birth ; and the fruit that awaits him after birth is pain. 

8. * Kingdoms are the gifts of fate, and are be^owed upon 
the stupid, the i/Jnorant, the cowardly, and those to whom 
the science of government is unknown. Let him, therefore, 
who ctivets the goods of fortune be assiduous in the practice 
of virtue. Let him who hopes for final liberation learn to 
look upon all things as equal and the same. 

9. Heaven is that which delights the mind ; hell is that 
which gives it pain. Hence vice i^ called hell ; virtue is 
called heaven. The self-same thing is applicable to the 
production of pleasure, or pain, of malice, or of anger. That 
which at one tiinu is a source of enjoyment becomes, at 
another, the cause of suffering ; and the same thing may, 
at different sc£fsons, excite wrath or conciliate favour. It 
follows, then, that nothing is, in itself, either pleasurable or 
painful ; and pleasure and pain, and the like, are merely 
definitions of various states of mind. 

10. He who lives pure in thought, free from malice, con- 
tefited, leading a holy life, feeling tenderness for all creatures, 
speaking wisely and kindly, humble and sincere, has Vasa- 
deva ever present in his heart. The Eternal makes not his 
abode in the heart of that man who covets another's wx‘alth, 
who injures living creatures, who speaks harshness and un- 
truth, who is proud of his iniquity, and whoso mind is evil. 
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11. Occupy yourself with devotion, abstain from wrong 
— in act, word, or thought, — to all creatures, human or brute; 
and equally avoid attachment to any. The sage who gives 
no cause for alarm to living beings need never apprehend 
any danger from 'them. 

12. Let a respectable house-holder over venerate saints, 
aged persons, and holy teachers. Let* him never appropriate 
another’s property, nor addresrfhirn with the least unkind- 
ness. Lot him always speak amiably, and with truth, and 
never make public another’s faults. Lot him not desire 
another’s prosperity, nor seek his enmity. 

13. Let a wise man (ever) speak the tyuth, when it is 
agreeable ; and, when the truth would inflict pain, let him 
hold his peace. Let him not utter that which, though 
acceptable, would be detrimental ; for it were better to speak 
that which would be salutary, although it should give ex- 
ceeding offence. A considerate man will always cultivate, 
in act, thought, and speech, {hat which is good for living 
beings, both in this world and in the next. 

14. There is no end to my desires. Though all I hope 
should come to pass for ten thousand or a hundred thousand 
years, still new wishes would spring up. When I have 
seen my infants walk ; when I have beheld their youth, their 
manhood, their marriage, their progeny * still my expecta- 
tions are unsatisfied, and my soul yearns to behold the des- 
cendants of their descendants. Shall I even see them, some 
other wish will be engendered ; and, when that is accom- 
plished, how is the birth of fresh desires to be prevented ? 
I have, at last, discovered, that there is no end of hope, 
until it terminates in death ; and that the mind which is 
perpetually engrossed by expectation can never be attached 
to the supreme spirit. Separation from the world is the 
only path of the sage to final liberation: from commerce 
with mankind innumerable errors proceed. The ascetic who 
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has accomjilished a course of self-denial falls from perfection, 
by contracting worldly attachments. How much more likely 
should one so fall, whose observances are incomplete ! 

15. Desire is not^appeased by enjoyment: fire fed with 
sacrificial oil becomes but the rnore intense. No one has 
ever more thaYi enough of rice, or barley, or gold, or cattle, 
or women. Abandon, therefore, inoi^dipate desire. When a 
mind finds neither good nor ill in all ojbjccts, but looks on all 
with an equal eye* then everyHiing yields it pleasure. The 
wise man is filled with happiness, who escapes from desire, 
which the feeble-minded can with difficulty relitiquish, and 
which grows not ^Id with the aged. The hair becomes grey, 
the teeth fall out, as man advances in years ; but the love of 
wealth, the love of life, are not impaired by age. 

IG. The sovereigns of the earth who, with perishable 
frames, have possessed this ever-during world, and who, blind- 
ed with deceptive notions of individual occupation, have 
indulged the feeling that suggests The earth is mine — it is 
my son’s — it belongs to my dynasty,” have, all, passed away. 
So, many who reigned before them, many who succeeded 
them, and many who are yet to come, have ceased, or will 
cease, to be. Earth laughs, as if smiling with autumnal 
flowers, to behold her kings unable to effect the subjugation 
of themselves. Hc^v great is the folly of princes, who are 
endowed with the faculty of reason, to cherish the confidence 
of ambition, when they themselves arc but foam upon the 
wave ! Before they have subdued themselves, they seek to 
reduce their ministers, their servants, their subjetits, under 
their authority ; they then endeavour to overcome their foes, 
" Thus’, say they, ‘ will we conquer the ocean-circled earth,’ 
and, ‘intent upon their project, behold not death, which is not 
far off. But what mighty matter is the subjugation of the 
sea-girt earth to one who can subdue himself? Emancipation 
from existence is the fruit of solf-coutrol. 
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17. The powerful kings who now arc, or who will be, are, 
all, subject to the same fate ; and the present and the future 
will perish and^be forgotten, like their predecessors. Aware 
of this truth, a wfte man will never be influenced by the 
principle of individual appropriation ; and, regarding them as 
only transient and temporal possessions, he will not consider 
children and posterity, Ijands and property, or whatever else 
is personal, to* be his own. 

r 

18. Death is the doom of every one wbo is born ; fall is 
the end of exaltation ; union terminates in separation ; and 
growth teriils but to decay. Knowing (all this), wise „men 
are susceptible of neither grief nor joy ; an(> those who learn 
their ways are even as they are, — (equally free from pleasure 
or pain). 

19. Riches are accumulated, by men, in modes not incom- 
patible with their peculiar duties ; and they are to be bes- 
towed upon the worthy, and i^xpended in constant sacrifice. 
There is great trouble in their acqtiisition ; great care, in 
their preservation ; great distress, from the want of them ; 
and great grief, for their loss, 

20. The wise man, having investigated the three kinds 
of worldly pain, — or mental or bodily affliction, and the like, 
— and having acquired (true) wisdom, arnj. detachment (from 
human objects), obtains final dissolution.’ Affliction is multi- 
plied in thousands of shapes, in (the progress of) conception, 
birth, decay, disease, death, and hell. The^ tender (and sub- 
tile) aniin-al exists in the embryo, surrounded by abundant 
filth, floating in water, and distorted in its back, neck, and 
bones ; enduring severe pain, even in the course of its deve- 
lopment, as disordered by the acid, acrid, bitter, pungent, 
and saline articles of its mother's food ; incapable of extend- 
ing or contracting its limbs, reposing amidst the slime of 
ordure and urine, every way incommoded, unable to breathe, 
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endowed with consciousness, and calling to memory many 
hundred (previous) births. Thus exists the embryo, in pro- 
found affliction, bound (to the world) by its (former) works. 

« 

21, When the child is about to be boAi, its face is bes- 
meared by excremefit, urine, blopd, mucus, and semen ; its 
attachment to the uterus is ruptured by the gadflies wind ; 
it is turned head downwards^ and violently eixpelled from the 
womb by the powerful and painful winds of parturition ; and 
the infant, losing, for a time,. all seftsation, when brought 
ill contact with the external air, is immediately deprived of 
its intellectual knovvlcdge. Thus born, the chil^ is tortured 
in every limb, ai*if pierced with thorns, or cut to pieces with 
a saw, and falls ffom its fetid lodgment, as from a sore, like 
a crawling thing; upon the earth. Unable to feel itself, un- 
able to turn itself, it is dependent upon the will of others for 
being bathed and nourished. Laid upon a dirty bed, it is 
bitten by insects and musquitoes, and has not power to drive 
them away. Many are the. pangs attending birth; and 
(many are those) which succeed to birth ; and many are the 
sufferings which are inflicted by elemental and superhuman 
agency, in the state of childhood. Enveloped by the gloom 
of ignorance, an4 internally bewildered, man know^s not 
whence he is, who he is, whither he goeth, nor what is his 
nature ; by wh*at bonds he is Uound ; what is to be left un- 
done ; what is to iTe said, and what is to be kept silent ; what 
is righteousness, what is iniquity ; in what it consists, or how ; 
what is right, what is wrong ; what is virtue, what is vice. 
Thus, man, like a brute beast, addicted only to animal grati- 
fications, suffers the pain that iguoranco oCcasiofis. Ignor- 
ance, darkness, inactivity influence those devoid of knowledge, 
so that pious works are neglected ; but hell is the conse- * 
quence of neglect of (religious) acts, according to the great 
sages ; and the ignorant, therefore, suffer affliction both in 
this world and in the next. 
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22 . Whoa old age arrives, the body is infirm j; the limbs 
are relaxed ; the face is emaciate and shrivelled ; the skin is 
wrinkled, and scantily covers the veins and sinews; the eye 
discerns not afaT off, and the pupil gazes on vacuity ; the 
nostrils are stufTed^ with hair ; the trunk trembles (as it 
moves) ; tlie bones appear ^beneath the surface) ; the back is 
bowed, and the joints are bent ; the digestive fire is extinct, 
and there is little appetite and little vigour ; walking, rising, 
sleeping, sitting are (all,) painful efforts ; the ear is dull; the 
eye is dim ;. the mouth 18 disg^isting with dribbling saliva ; 
the senses no longer are obedient to the will ; and, as death 
approaches, ^he things that are perceived even are imniedi- 
ately forgotten. The utterance of a single isentence is fati- 
guing ; and wakefulness is perpetuated by ^difficult) breath- 
ing, coughing, and (painful) exhaustion. The old man is 
lifted up by somebody else ; he is clothed by somebody else ; 
he is ail object of contempt to his servants, his children, and 
his wife. Incapable of cleanliness, of amusement, or food, 
or desire, he is laughed at by bis dependants, and disregard- 
ed by his kin ; and, dwelling on the exploits of his youth, as 
on the actions of a past life, he sighs deeply, and is sorely 
distressed. Such are some of the pains which old age is 
condemned to suffer. 

23. The neck droops ; the feet and hands, are relaxed ; 
the body trembles ; the man is, repeatedly, exhausted, sub- 
dued, and visited with interrupted knowledge. The principle 
of selfishness afflicts him, and ho thinks : ‘ what will become 
of my wealth, my lands, my children, my wife, my servants, 
my house ?*• The joints of his limbs arc tortured with severe 
pains, as if cut by a severe saw, or as if they wore pierced by 
the sharp arrows of the destroyer; he rolls his eyes, and 
tosses about his hands and feet; his lips and palate are 
parched and dry ; and his throat, obstructed by foul humours 
and deranged vital airs, emits a rattling sound ; he is afflicted 
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with burnipg heat, and with thirst, and with hunger ; and, 
he, at last, passes away, tortured by the servants of the Judge 
of the dead, to undergo a renewal of his sufferings in another 
body. These are the agonies which me;i fiave to endure, 
when they die. 

24. Death, sooner or later, is inevitable. As long as a 
man lives, he is immersed in manifold affligtions, like the 
seed of the cotton amidst the down that is to be spun into 
thread. In acejuiring, losing and preserving wealth, there 
are many griefs ; and so there are in the misfortunes of our 
friends. Wife, children, servants, house, lands, riches con- 
tribifte much more to the misery, than to the happiness, of 
mankind. Wher« could man, scorched by the fires of the 
sun of this world, look for felicity, were it not for the shade 
afforded by the tree of emancipation ? Attainment of the 
divine being is considered, by the wise, as the remedy of the 
three-fold class of ills that beset the different stages of life, — 
conception, birth, and decay, — as characterized by that only 
happiness which effaces all other kiiids of felicity, however 
abundant, and as being absolute and final. It should, there- 
fore, be the assiduous endeavour of wise men to attain unto 
God. 

• 

25. That which is imperceptible, undecaying, inconceiv- 
able, unborn, iilexhaustible, indescribable ; which has neither 
form, nor hands, ifor feet ; which is almighty, omnipresent, 
eternal ; the cause of all things, and without cause ; permeat- 
ing all, itself unpenetrated, and from which all things pro- 
ceed, — that is the object which the wise behold, that is 
Brahma, that is the supreme state, that is the subject of 
contemplation to those who desire liberation, that is the 
thing spoken of by the Vedas, the infinitely subtile, supreme 
condition of Vishnu. Glory, might, dominion, wisdom, energy, 
power, and other attributes are collected in him. Supreme 
of the supreme, in whom no imperfections abide, lord over 
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finite and infinite, God in individuals and universals, visible 
and invisible, omnipotent, omnipresent, omniscient, almighty. 
The wisdom, perfect, pure, supreme, undefiled, and one only, 
by which he is conceived, contemplated, and known, — that is, 
wisdom : all else fe ignorance. 

26. The mind of man is the cause both of his bondage 
and his libera tio-ii : its addiction to the objects of sense is the 
means of his bondage ; its separation from the objects of 
sense is the means of his freed^om. The sage who is capable 
of discriminating knowledge must, therefore, restrain his 
mind from the objects of sense, and therewith meditate 
upon the'^Supreme Being, — who is one in sf^'rit, — in order to 
attain liberation. For that Supreme Spirit itttracts (to itself) 
him who medicates upon it, and who is of the same nature ; 
as the loadstone attracts the iron by the virtue which is 
common to itself and to its products. Contemplative devo* 
tion is the union with Brahma, effected by that condition of 
mind which has attained perff^ction through those exercises 
which complete the control of self; and he whose contempla- 
tive devotion is characterized by the property of such abso- 
lute perfection is, in truth, a sage, expectant of final libera- 
tion from the world. 
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PART III. 

Selections from the “Metrical Translations from 
Sanskrit Writers,” By J. Muir, D.C.L., L.L.I)., Ph. D. 

1. The Lord 9,11 creatures^ fortuned rules ; 

None, weak or strong, His might defies ; 

He makes the young and simple wise ; 

The wise^nd learned he turns to fools. 

2. Good faitif and truth are virtue’s root ; 

• From them abundant blessings shoot. 

Truth rules supreme on earth, and nought 
Surpassing truth can e’er be thought. 

All holy rites, all acts austere. 

The sacred books which men revere, — 

Which duty’s laws and forms disclose, — 

These books themselves on truth repose. 

3. With.knowledge, say, what other wealth 
Can vie, which neither thieves by stealth 
Can take* nor kinsmen make their prey ; 

Which lavish’d never wastes away. 

4. In scatterings end collections all ; 

High towering piles at length must fall ; 

In parting every meeting ends ; 

To death all life of creatures tends. 

The early fall to earth is sure, 

Of fruits on trees that hang mature. 

Of mortals here behold a type ; 

They, too, succumb, for death when ripe. 

As houses fall w'^hen long decay 

Has worn the posts which formed their stay. 
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So sink men’s frames, when age's course 
Has undermined their vital force. 

The nigh,^s which once have passed away, 
And mingled with the morning ray, 

Return no more, — as streams which blend 
With ocean, there for ever end. 

Revolving ceaseless, night and day. 

The lives of mortals wear away ; 

As summer s tort*id solar beams 
Dry up the ever lessening streams. 

5. The tongue discharges shafts of speech, 
Which cut and torture those they re^ch. 
They light on none but tender parts. 

They burn men’s vitals, bones, and hearts : 
Let none shoot forth those cruel darts, 

6. Most men the things they have, despise, 
And others which they have not, prize ; 

In winter wish for summer’s glow. 

In summer long for winter’s snow. 

7. Amassing wealth with care and pains, 

A man the means of action gains. 

From wealth a stream of virtuous deed??, — 
As copious rills from hills, — proceeds. 

But action halts when affluence fails, 

As brooks dry up when drought prevails. 
Wealth every earthly good procures. 

And heavenly bliss itself insures. 

For rich men gold, with hand profuse, 

Can spend for every pious use. 

The wealthy man has troops of friends ; 

A flattering crowd before him bends ; 

With ardour men his kinship claim ; 

With honour all pronounce his name ; 
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Th^ call him noble, learned, wise, 

And all his words as maxims prize. 

8. No man can other's merits know 

' When he himself has none to sho\v< 

9. A spouse dew)ted, tender, kind, 

Bears all her husband's wants in mind, 

Consults his ease, his wishes meets, , 

With smiles his adve&t ever greets, 
lie knows, when forced abroad to roam, 

That all is safe, with her at home. 

In doubt, in fear, in want, in grief. 

He turns to her, and finds relief. 

APPENDIX AND SUPPLEMENT. 

1. Neither mother, nor children, nor kinsmen, nor dear 
familiar friends follow a man in his straits; he departs 
alone. Deeds alone, good ot bad, which ho has formerly 
done, are his fellow travellers when ho goes to the next 
world. The collections of gold and gems which ho has 
made, by good or evil means, do not help him when his 
body is dissolved. When thou goesb thither there is no 
witness of the -deeds which thou hast or hast not done, 
equal to thine? own self. 

2. Family, children, and wife, body, and amassed wealth, — 
all those things are strange to us. What is our own ? Our 
good and bad deeds. Since thou must abandon all and 
depart without power of resistance, why art thou attached 
1(3 that which is valueless, and dost not seek *thine own 
proper good? How shalt thou travel alone that rgad 
through the wilderness of gloom, where thou shalt find no 
repose, no support, no provisions, and no guide ? No one 
shall walk behind thee when thou hast set out ; thy good 
and thy evil deeds lhall follow thee as thou gocst. 

7 
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3. The streams of rivers, the flowers of trees, the phases 
of the moon, disappear, but return again ; not so the youth 
of embodied beings. 

4». Again the morning (dawns), again the night (arrives). 
Again the moon ri^es, again the sun. Aatime passes away, 
life too goes ; yet who regards his own welfare ? 

5. Day after day men proceed hence to the abode of 
Yama (the ruler of the dead); and yet those who remain 
long for a state of permanence (here) ; what is more won- 
derful than this ? 

6. Who, ^now, are destitute of sight? Those who do 
not perceive the future world. Say, say, who are the 
deafest? ^Those who do not listen to good advice. 

7. Who is blind ? He who is bent on doing what he 
should not. Who is deaf? He who does not listen to what 
is beneficial. Who is dumb ? He who does not know how 
to say kind things at the proper time, 

8. Since life is uncertain, fet not a man do at first an 
act by which, Avhcn reclining on his bed, would be dis- 
tressed. 

9. Men desire the fruit of virtue ; virtue ^itself they do 
not desire. They do not desire the fruits of sin; but prac- 
tise sin laboriously. 

10. Sin, committed again and again, destroys the under- 
standing ; and a man who has lost his understanding cons- 
tantly practises sin only. Virtue (or holiness), practised 
again and again, augments the understanding ; and he whose 
understanding is augmented does continually only what is 
good (or holy). 

11. Let a man so act by day, that he may live happily 
at night. Let him for eight months so act, that he may 
live happily during the rainy season. In early life let him 
so act that he may enjoy happiness in his old age. All his 
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life let hi»i so act that he may enjoy happiness in the next 
world. 

12. Let a man every day examine his conduct, (enquir- 
ing thus,) ' what is common to me with the brutes, and 
what with noble mgin ? ’ 

13. Constantly rising up a man snouia renecc ana asic 
himself), * what good thing have I done to-day ? The set- 
ting suA will carry with it apportion of my life.' 

14 Men may easily choose wicltodness even in abund- 
ance ; for the road is smooth and is near at hand. But the 
immortal gods have placed sweat in front of virtue, and 
the road to it is^long and steep, and rough at first, but when 
the summit is •reached, it then becomes easy, though 
diffic.ult. 

15. How can the man who loves ease obtain knowledge ? 

The seeker of knowledge can have no ease. Either let the 
lover of ease give up knowledge, or the lover of knowledge 
relinquish case. • 

16. Books are endless, the sciences are many, time is 
very short, and there are many obstacles: a man should 
therefore seek for that which is the essence, as a swan seeks 
to extract the injlk which is mixed with water. 

17. High birth, heroism, health, beauty, good fortune, 
and enjoyment, arc gained through destiny. The poor, 
who do not desire them, have many sons, while the rich 
have none : such is the wonderful action of fate ! Orqatures 
have to suffer from pain, tire, water, weapons, hunger, calami- 
ties, poison, fever, death, and falls from elevated ijositions. 

’ 18. A rich man is noticed to die while he is quite young; 
while a poor man lives for a hundred years distressed and 
worn out. Poor men are seen who are long-lived, while 
those who are born in a wealthy family perish like moths. 
For the most part the rich have no power of enjoyment, and 
those who have food to eat are unable to eat it, owing to 
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disease in the intestines, while poor men s stickr even are 
eaten. Hunting, dice, women, drinking, are attachments 
blamed by the wise ; but even very learned men are addicted 
to them. <1 

19. Thousands of fiithers and mothdrs, and hundreds of 

sons and wives, arc perceived to exist in the world — to whom 
do they — to whom do \Yf) — belong? No one belongs to this 
man, nor docs this man belong to any one. This meeting 
with wives, relations, •friends, has occurred on the way. 
Where am I? Whither shall I go? Who am I? And 
why standing here? Why should I mourn anything? So 
let a man resolve. In this transitory wory, with its dear 
unions, revolving like a wheel, we have met' upon our road 
brothers, mothers, fathers, friends. , 

20. Many medical men, the readers of medical books 
alone, are sure to be overcome with sicknesses, along with 
their dependants. Drinking decoctions and various pre- 
parations of butter, they cannot overpass death, as the 
ocean cannot overpass its shores. And men who are ac- 
quainted with elixirs, and who have skilfully applied them, 
are sure to bo broken down by decrepitude like trees crushed 
by powerful elephants. So, too, ascetics devoted to sacred 
study, liberal, practising sacrifice, cannot escijipo decay and 
death. 

21. Neither the days, nor the months, nor the years, 
nor the half-months, nor the nights of born creatures return. 
Transient, dependent, man, under the influence of time, 
travels over the long and everlasting road traversed by all 
creatures. Either a living man’s body passes away from 
him, or his life passes from his body. He has mot his wife 
and other connections by the way ; here there is no per- 
petual association with any one, not even tvith one s own 
body, how much less with any one else. 
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22. In one place (is heard) llie sound of the lute ; in 

another lamentation and weeping. In one place (is found) 
an assemblage of learned men ; in another^ (is heard) the 
wrangling of drunkards. In one place (is •seen) an enchan- 
ting woman ; in another a dame whose bdd^ is worn out by 
decay. I know not whether the essence of this world is 
ambrosia or poison. , 

23. Friends do not ^suffice for hgfppiness* nor foes for 
suffering. Intelligence docs not suffice to bring wealth, 
nor wealth to bring enjoyment. 

24. Poor men eat more excellent food thai^ the rich ; 
for hunger gives fits sweetness; and this is very rarely to 
be found among tlie rich. 

25. , One thing is the good, another the pleasant. Both 
objects, though varying, enchain man. It is well with him 
who of these two embraces the good ; but he who chooses the 
pleasant misses the (highest) end. The good and the 
pleasant present themselves tcv man. The wise man consi- 
dering them, distinguishes them, and chooses the good in 
preference to the pleasant ; but the unthinking man prefers 
the pleasant as consisting in (present) enjoyment, 

2G. He who, whether of low or high birth, does not 
transgress law, b"tit regards virtue, and is mild and modest, 
is better than a* hundred high-born men. Truth, self-res- 
traint, austerity, lit)erality, abstinence from cruelty, conti- 
nual adherence to duty, — these qualities always constitute 
perfect men, and not caste or birth. 

27. Liberality, worship, austerity, visiting holy places, 
learning all these things avail nothing to the man whose 
heart is not pure. 

28. Those high souled men who sin not in thought, 
word, deed, or intention, — they practise austerity w^hich 
does not consist in drying up the body. A sage living 
at home, always clean and adorned, who throughout his life 
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is merciful — ho is freed from his sins. Sinful deeds are not 
cleansed by abstinence from food and so forth. It is not 
from eating ro(jts and fruits, nor from silence, nor from fast- 
ing, nor by shaving the head, nor by sitting in a hutj nor 
by wearing mafteH hair, jior sleeping ©n the bare ground, 
nor constant abstinence, nor by tending fire, nor by entering 
into water, 1105 sleeping on the ground, nor by knowledge, 
nor by rites, that decay, death ^and diseases are averted, and 
the highest conditioiifis attained. .Abstinence from injury 
and cruelty, truth, austerity, pity — this is wliat the wise 
regard as austerity and not the maceration of the body. 

29. As fire is kindled into brilliancy wli^n clarified Butter 

is shed upon it, so the man who speaks tAith acquires ever 
greater glory, and becomes daily more prosperous ; whilst he 
who utters falsehood declines continually in glory, and be- 
comes every day more wretched, as fire is extinguished when 
water is poured upon it. Wherefore a man should speak 
nothing but truth. A inan^ becomes impure by uttering 
falsehood. • 

30. Let a man maintain good conduct. Riches come 
and go. He whose wealth only is lost suffers ^no loss ; but 
he who loses his good conduct is indeed Ipst. 

31. Let him who desires great prosperity in respect of 
wealth, first practise righteousness ; for prosperity does not 
depart from righteousness, as ambrosia does not depart from 
heaven. Just as a man sets his heart on what is good, all 
the objects which he has in view are attained ; of this there 
is no doubt. Let him who seeks pleasure and riches, first 
practise righteousness ; for riches and pleasure never depart 
from righteousness. 

32. In wealth there is a small portion of enjoyment ; 
but the highest enjoyment is found in righteousness. 

33. All external rights are fruitless to one who is inwardly 
debased, however energetically he may perform thorn. A 
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man who b^stowes even the whole of his substance with a 
defiled heart will thereby acquire no merit of which a good 
disposition is the only cause. ^ 

34: Righteousness is not so delighted by the bestowal 
of abundant gifts, as it is pleased by smhlf gifts (derived 
from means) gained justly, and purified by faith. A gift 
bestowed with contempt, and without faith, declared by 
munis (sagos), who state the truth, to be the worst of gifts. 

85. If striving according to^his pawer for a righteous 
end, a man does not gain it, he undoubtedly attains the 
merit of it. , 

36. * If a man v^o has in thought meditated sin does not 
seek to carry ou!j his intention, ho does not receive its 
punishment ; so moralists think. 

37. The wise say that the righteousness of all creatures 
is seated in the mind ; let every own therefore seek in his 
mind the good of all creatures. 

38. He who has acquired great wealth, or knowledge, 
or regal power, and yet displays no 'arrogance, is called a 
wise man. 

39. Misfortunes do not visit the excellent man who eats 
moderately, meting, out support to those who depend upon 
him, who sleeps moderately after doing an immense amount 
of work, and who when asked gives to his enemies. 

40. Who is more cruel than the man who alone eats of 
the best, and wears fine garments, but does not (properly) 
support those who depend upon him ? 

41. He who bestows gifts on strangers (with a’view to 
worldly fame), while he suffers his family to live in distress, 
though he has power (to support them), touches his lips 
with honey, but swallows poison ; such virtue is counterfeit. 
Even what he does for the sake of his future spiritual body, 
to the injury of those whom be is bound to maintain, shall 
bring him ultimate misery both in this life and in the next. 
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42. A mJin who repays very largely a bene§t conferred 
on himself is not equal to the first benefixctor. He only 
acts in requital of what has been done for him ; the other 
acts withoulf (this) motive. 

43. The man* whose heart melts with pity to all crea- 
tures, has knowledge, and gains final liberation ; which 
are not attainc;d by matted hair, ashes, and the garb of a 
mendicant. • 

44. The gods regard wi^h delight the man who docs 
not utter opprobrious language, or cause it to be uttered; 
who when^struck does not strike again, or cause (hissmiter) 
to be struck ; and who does not desire to ^sinite the wicked 
man. He who when reviled does not say anything cither 
bitter or pleasing, who, through patience, when smitten 
does not smite again, nor wish any evil to his smiter,*in him 
the gods constantly delight. 

45. A good man who regards the welfare of others does 
not show enmity even when^ he is being destroyed. Even 
when it is being cut d#wn, the Sandal tree imparts fragrance 
to the edge of the axe. 

46. A man becomes such as those are with whom he 

. • 

dwells, and as those whose society he lo\;es ; and such as he 
desires to become. Whether he associate.*? with a good man 
or a bad, with a thief, or an ascetic, he findergocs their 
influence, as cloth docs that of the (with which it is 
brought into contact). A man quickly acquires the charac- 
ter of those among whom he lives, and the places to which 
he resor^. 

47. From not abandoning the wicked, those who them- 
selves are not evil are, from the contact, smitten with a 
similar punishment. Moist wood, from being mixed with 
dry, is burnt. Do not, therefore, ally thyself with the 
wicked. 

48. Ho who teaches one who cannot be taught, or who 
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waits upoi? a man who has nothing, or wh(5 courts a stiugy 
man, is called a fool. 

49. What is broken is with diflBculty united ; and what 
is whole is with difficulty broken. But the friendship 
which has been broken and agai$i cemented, does not con- 
tinue to be affectionate. 

60. Men are easily found^ who always say wTiat is agree- 
able ; but one who speaks, and one who listens to, what is 
disagreeable but wholesome, ^are difficult to find. He who 
adhering to duty, and disregarding what is agreeable or dis- 
agreeable to his master, utters disagreeable i»but whole- 
some things, — in»him a king finds an ally. 

51. He who provides for contingencies not yet arrived, 
and he who has presence of mind, these two prosper, whilst 
the procrastinator perishes. 

52. The mail who does not encounter risks, never sees 
good ; but he who faces risks, if he lives, sees good. 

53. A man should never despise himself; for brilliant 
success never attends on the man who is contemned by 
himself. Do not despise thyself, or set a low value on 
thyself. My son, a man should not despise himself on 
account of his former ill successes. 

54. The summit of Meru is not very lofty, nor the in- 
fernal world very profound, nor the ocean very far to cross, 
for men who have energy on their side. 

55. Men of spirit are never terrified in forests, in im- 
pervious woods, in hard calamities, in alarms, or when weapons 
are’ uplifted. 

56. A wise man should strenuously strive after his own 
well-being whilst his body is in health, whilst decay is far 
off, whilst his strength is unbroken, and there is no decay 
of life ; when the house is in flames, what is the use of 
making an effort to dig a well ? 


8 
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57. A mail should at first act with all his mighty that 
he may not afterwards lament the loss of an object which 
has passed away^from him. 

58. Neither valour, nor wealth, nor friends, have such 
power to rescue a man fri^m grief, as a resolute self-com- 
manding spirit. 

59. Those men are wjse who do not desire the unattain- 

able, who do not love fo mourn over \vhat is lost, and are not 
overwhelmed by calamities. ^ , 

60. Men, after attaining to one distinguished condition 

of wealth af^er another, remain unsatisfied and deluded; but 
the wise attain contentment. ^ 

61. Some men by their birth have more enjoyment, 
others are very distressed, but I do not see that anywhere 
in this world any one has perfect enjoyment. 

62. Men, after obtaining riches, desire royal power ; 
after getting kingly power, they desire godhead ; after 
obtaining that, they desire the rank of Indra. Thou art 
wealthy, but neither a king nor a god; but even shouldst 
thou attain to godhead, and to the rank of Indra, thou 
wouldst not be content. 

63. Desire is never satiated by the pnjoyment of the 
desired objects, just as a fire increases the more by the butter 
(which is thrown into it). The earth, filled with jewels, 
gold, cattle, women, — all these things d(?not suffice for one 
man. Understanding this, a man should practise quietude 
and indifference. Happiness is enjoyed by him who 
abandons that life-long disease, desire, which the wicked 
cannot abandon, and which does not decay as men decay. • 

*64. As wood is consumed by the fire which springs from 
it, so a foolish man is ruined by his own innate greediness. 
The rich live in constant dread of kings, water, fire, thieves> 
their own kindred, as living creatures liv6 dread of death. 
The wealthy man is everywhere preyed upon, as flesh is 
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by birds iq the sky, by wild beasts on earth, and by fish in 
the water. Wealth brings injury to some men ; he who is 
devoted to the good derived from it does not find (real) 
good. Wherefore all augmentations gf wealth increase 
avarice and folly ; ^stinginess, pride, fear,® and anxiety are 
considered by the wise to spring from wealth; these are 
the griefs of embodied beings. And in the^ acquisition and 
preservation of wealth, as well as ffopi the decay of it, they 
endure great sufifering ;* and they even kill others for the 
sake of it. 

65. Fools are addicted to discontent ; wise men attain 
contentment. There is no end of covetousnesS. Content- 
ment is the high^est enjoyment, and it is therefore regarded 
by wise men as the highest thing. Youth, beauty, life, and 
accumulated jewels, royal power, and the society of those 
we love, are all transitory ; the wise man will not eagerly 
covet them. Even he who seeks wealth for pious purposes 
had better not seek it; for it is better for men not to 
touch dirt than to wash it ofF.^ 

66. What is called righteousness *(pious action) proceeds 
from wealth, A man is robbed of his righteousness w^hen 
his wealth isi taken from him. For when this is taken away, 
for w^hat have wo power ? Men call the poor man standing 
beside them cursed. Poverty is a sin in this world, and is not 
to be praised. *A man fallen from virtue, and a poor man, 
both are sorrowful. I perceive no ditfcrence between a 
poor man and a low man, 

67. The poor man, seeking to attain an object, cannot 
attain it though he strive after it. Riches (of desired 
objects) are attained by riches, as elephants are captured 
by elephants. Virtue, pleasure, joy, patience, anger, learn- 
ing, pride, — all these things spring from riches ; from riches 
springs high birth, and by riches virtue is augmented. The 
poor man has neither this world nor the next for his portion. 
The poor man does not properly perform pious acts. From 
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wealth springs righteousness, as a river from a jjiill. That 
man is lean who is meagre as regards horses, cattle, 
servants, and guests ; not he whoso bodily frame is meagre. 

68. I weighed * against each other poverty and royal 
power. Poverty was fouiid#to excel ever! royal power, being 
superior in its excellences. The great difference of the two 
states is this, tlmt the i^ch man lives in constant trouble, 
like one who is in the'month of dej^th. But when a man 
has abandoned wealth, find is /ree, and vvitjiout desire, then 
neither fire, nor ill fortune, nor death, nor robbers can prevail 
over him. 'J’he gods applaud the man who wanders where 
he will, who sleeps without bedding, restijjg upon his*arm, 
and tranquil. The rich man is filled with sftiger and avarice, 
deprived of understanding, glances askew, has a withered 
face, is wicked, knits his eyebrows, bites his under lip, is 
irascible, and speaks cruel words. Who would like to look 
upon him, (even) if he wished to bestow as a gift the (whole) 
earth? Continual union witl\ fortune deludes the unwary 
man, and sweeps away kis understanding, as the autumnal 
wind the clouds. Then pride of beauty and pride of wealth 
take possession of him; he (thinks) ‘I am of noble birth, 
I am pure, I am no mere man.’ From these three causes 
his understanding becomes disordered. Being devoted to 
pleasure, he squanders the means of enjoyment amassed by 
his father ; and becoming impoverished, l!e thinks it a good 
thing to lay hold of the property of others. When he has 
transgressed all bounds, and plunders on every side, then he 
is driven away by the rulers, as a deer is (driven) by the 
hunter with his arrows. Without abandoning everything, 
a. man can gain no happinc.ss, nor what is highest, nor sleep 
without fear. Abandoning all, then, be happy. 

69. Rich men who are not intoxicated (by prosperity), 
young men who are not unsteady, and rulers who are not 
careless and thoughtless, these are truly great. 
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70. L^t no man seek to exalt himself by censuring 
others ; but let him endeavour, by his own virtues, to become 
more distinguished than they. Men devoid of merit, but 
thinking highly of themselves, frequently, through a lack 
of virtue, reproach^ others who are virtuoi>s, with faults ; and 
even when admonished, they, unller the influence of conceit, 

esteem themselves more excellent than the mass of men. 

^ * 

71. An evil spntiment, though *uttered aloud, ceases to 

bo heard; but an excellent saying, even if uttered in a 
low tone, attains to distinction. The abundant, empty, 
talk of proud fools shows what is in them, as the rays of 
the^Liii reveal its fiery character. * 

72. Evil mofi do not so much like to learn the good 
qualities of others as their want of virtues. Detractors (or 
censorious men) do not so much like to speak of a man's 
good qualities, as of his lack of virtues. 

73. A bad man is as much pleased, as a good man is 

distressed, to speak ill of oth^ers. • 

74. All men are always clever in detecting the faults of 
others ; but they do not know their own ; and even if they 
do, they are deluded in regard to them. Who is a greater 
fool than he who^ reproaches another for a fault, which ho 
himself commits ; or than he who is angry while he has 
no power? • 

75. Innumerable are the men who know the fiiults of 
others; a few, too, know their merits. But it is doubtful if 
any one knows his own faults. 

76. Until the ugly man has beheld his face in a mirror, 
he regards himself as handsomer than others. TBut when 
he beholds his deformed visage in the glass, he then dis- 
covers the difference between himself and them. 

77. Skill in advising others is easily attained by all men. 
But to practise righteousness themselves is what on,ly a few 
great men succeed in doing. 
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78. A tree, which stands by itself, though lar^je, strong 
and well-rooted, can be overthrown by the wind, and with 
its trank be broken down in a moment, Bat those well- 
rooted trees, which ^ stand together in a clump, resist the 
fiercest winds, owUig to their mutual support. So, too, the 
enemies of a single man, though he be possessed of good 
qualities, regard him as in their power to overwhelm, as the 
wind can ov^rJhrow solitary tree. Through mutual 
support and dependence kinsmen Sourish as lotuses in a 
pond. Even a powerfuf enemy can be destroyed by weak 
foes combined together, as a honey gatherer is by bees. 

79. Threads, though long and thin, if many and similar, 
can, from their number, always bear many* strains ; in this 
is found an emblem of the good. 

80. An enemy is in no way to be despised, though he be 
weak. A little fire burns up an entire forest, by gaining 
shelter in it. An insignificant enemy disregarded strikes 
i’oot like a palmyra tree; just as fire thrown into a thicket 
speedily extends. A lijttle fire sprinkled with butter in- 
creases; and a single seed grows into a thousand shoots. 
Let no one, therefore, despise a little wealth, having learnt 
that it has many increases and diminutions. ^An enemy, 
who though youthful, is no child, but matTire, can destroy 
a careless enemy. When an opportunity is grained, another 
may uproot him. He who discerns his j^pportunity is the 
best of kings. 

84. When thou wishest to know thyself, what thou art, 
look at the tombs, as thou passest along the road. In them 
lie the boiTes, and the light dust, of kings, and despots, and 
sages, and of men who were proud of their high birth, and 
their wealth, and their reiwwn, and. their bodily beauty. 
But none of these things could ward oif (the influence) of 
time. All mortals find a common grave. Regarding these 
things, know thyself what thou*^art. 
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PART IV. 

Selections from “ Udanvarga,” A collection of verses 
FROM THE Buddhist Canon, by W. \Uoodville 
Ro^khill. 


IMPERMANENCY. 

1. Glory fco turn who knows all ! Let there be happi- 
ness ! 

2. ‘Alas ! the iinperrnanency of created things ; what is 
created is subject to decay. As what has been born must 
come to destruction, happy they who are at rest ! 

3. One sees many men in the forenoon, some of whom 
one will not see in the afternoon ; one sees many men in the 
afternoon, some of whom one will not see in the next fore- 
noon. 

4. Many ^en and women do die even in their prime ; 
though men then ^be called young, what reliance can they 
place in life ? 

5. Some die in^thc womb, some die at the birth, some 

gradually decay, some pass away in the vigour of their 
manhood. / » 

6. Some are old. and some are young, some are grown 
up; by degreed they all do disappear, like ripe fruit* hilling. 

7*. As the ripe fruit is always filled with the dread of 
falling, so likewise he who has Ij^een born is filled with the 
fear of death. 

8. As a river that is always running swiftly by and 
never returns are the days of man s life— -they depart and 
come back no more. 
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9. Joy is fleeting and mixed with pain ; it swiftly disap- 
pears, like figures traced on water with a wand. 

10. As the waters of a brook, so flow on by day and night 
the hours of raaii’s, life; it draws nearer and nearer to 
its end. 

11. The end of all that has been hoarded up is to be 
spent ; the end.of what has been jifted up is to bo cast down ; 
the end of meeting is separation ; thoend of life is death. 

PURITY. 

1. The pure man knows not death ; h(^ who is impure 
dwells with death ; he who is pure will mit die ; he who is 
impure dies repeatedly. 

2. The wise man through earnestness, virtue, and purity 
makes himself an island which no flood can submerge. 

AGREEABLE THINGS. 

t 

1. Look where you will, there is nothing dearer to man 
than himself ; therefore as it is the same thing that is dear 
to you and to others, hurt not others with what* pains your- 
self. 

2. To all men this life is dear ; all men fec^r punishment ; 
you, who are like unto them, strike not, piit not to death. 

3. Ho whose life is one of virtue is praised by the gods ; 
he iu whom there is nothing to bo blamed finds perfect joy 
in heaven. 

4. lie who observes the law, who is perfectly virtuqus, 
modest, speaking the truth, doing what he ought to do, 
delights the rest of mankind. 

5. He who, doing Avhat he ought to do, and vvho, extoll- 
ing the true law, gives to others pleasure, shall find joy in 
the other world. 
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6. Therefore what is good and what is not good are se- 
parated at death ; the unrighteous go to hell, the righteous 
go to heaven. , 

MORALITY. 

1. Thg*sage, for the sake of acTjuiring the three kinds of 
happiness, praiseworthiness, treasures, and to go to the abode 
of happiness in the other woi;ld, watches well' his conduct. 

The sago, besides these objects, watches well his con- 
duct for the sake Of acquiring s^lintliness, most perfect sight, 
and worldly peace. 

3. Morality brings happiness ; the body is free^from pain; 
at night one s resi is peaceful, and on awakening one is still 
happy. 

4. The wise, who are charitable, and who observe the 
(other) moral precepts, acquire by the merit of charity end- 
less happiness in this world and in the other. 

5. It is well for him who observes, even unto old age, 
morality and virtue, and who is a believer : wisdom is the 
greatest treasure of man ; it would be hard indeed for a 
robber to steal away the merit (of one’s good works). 

6. He whp devotes himself to these three things, mora- 
lity, meditation, and knowledge, arrives finally at perfect 
purity, and puts an end to pain and also to existence. 

7. The odour of the flower travels not against the wind 
nor does that of aloe-wood, of incense, or of sandal- wood. 
The odour of the holy travels even against the wind j all re- 
gions are pervaded by the fragrance of the perfect man. 

8. How mean is the sweet odour that comes frongi incense 
and' sandal-wood ; the sweet odour of those who possess 
morality penetrates even heaven. 

VIRTUOUS CONDUCT. 

1. He who has cast away wickedness in the body, who 
has cast away wickedness in speech, who has cast away 

9 
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wickedaess in (hie) thoughts, nas cast away like\^se all other 
stains. 

2. He who does what is virtuous in the body, ho who is 
virtuous in his speech, he who is virtuous in his thoughts, 
will possess the fbu'r immeasurable (merjits). 

3. He who is virtuous in body, speech, and mii^, obtains 
unceasing happiness here and in the other world. 

^ SPEECH.. 

1. He*who says hG*has not done that which he has done, 
Rud he who is a liar, will go to hell; both theso men alike, 
having gorio to the next world, will be in a degraded state. 

2. He who praises a man who ought to be blamed, and 
who blames a man worthy of praise, bring# sin upon himself 
with his mouth ; he who is sinful will not find happinpsk 

3. One must only speak what is right, and must not 
speak evilly; from wicked words comes evil, one ought con- 
sequently to use proper language. 

4. He who speaks words Avhich bring him no grief and 
which will do no harm’to his neighbour, speaks well. 

DEEDS. 

1. Better it would be that a man should eat a lump of 
flaming iron than that one who is unrestrained and who has 
broken his vows should live on the charity of the land. 

2. If thou hast done evil deeds, or^if thou wouldst do 
them, thou mayest arise and run where’er thou wilt, but thou 
canst not free thyself of thy suffering. 

3. TJbere exists no spot on the earth, or in the sky, or in 
the sea, neither is there any in the mountain-clefts, where 
Un evil deed does not bring trouble to the doer. 

4. When one has looked at those around him, and has 
seen their wicked deeds, let him not do likewise ; walk not 
in the way of sin. 

5. He who commits crimes, who uses false measures, who 
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hurfcs men /or who does any other similar deeds, will by 
walking in this path fall into ^ precipice. 

6. Whatsoever a man has done, wl^ethei; it be virtuous 

or sinful deeds, there are none that are of4ittle importance ; 
they all bear some kind of fruit. ^ ^ 

7. A»3?long as men are united, so long will they be the 
conquerors; but if they would be victorious Jby other means, 
they will find out that they Vill be conquered. 

*8. The fool of little understanding treats himself as he 
would an enemy ; he does evil deeds which will bear burn- 
ing fruit. ^ 

9. * The deed jvhioh harms, and of which the reward is 
received with tears and a downcast face, that deed is not 
well done. 

10. The deed which harms not, and of which the reward is 
received with joy and happiness, that deed is well done. 

11. When a man in the pursuit of his pleasure accom- 
plishes an evil deed, it brings smiles to his face; but when 
his evil deed has ripened, it brings hfm sorrow. 

12. An evil deed kills not instantly, as does a sword, but 
it follows thg evil doer (even) into the next world. 

FAITH. 

1. Faith is the greatest treasure of man in this world, for 
he who in this worfd observes this law finds happiness ; truth 
has the sweetest of all flavours, and to live according to 
knowledge is, I declare, the best of lives. 

2. The wise man who has real faith, morality,^ wisdom, 
and who does keep them present in his mind, casts off all 
sins ; he, I declare, is in the good way. 

3. He who has perfect faith and morality,, who casts off 
all avarice, and is liberal, wheresoever he goes, he will be 
honoured. 

4. The wise man in this world holds fast to faith and 
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wisdom ; these are his greatest treasures ; he ca^s aside all 
other riches. 

6. One miis^not associate with him who is without faith, 
for he is like a dried-up well, which, if it be dug out, only 
gives muddy, dirUyVater. , 

6. Let the wise associate with the faithful, wbo^are like 
a great and limpid river, like a cool and untroubled lake. 

• HATRED., 

1. Hatred towards those viiio do no evii and who do not 
h^tc, this is the sign of the sinner in this wwld and in the 
other. « 

2. He who smites will be smitten ; he who shows rancour 

will find rancour ; so likewise from revilin'^ comes reviling, 
and to him who is angered comes anger. ^ 

3. “ He abused me, he reviled me, he beat me, he sub- 
dued me ; '' he who keeps not this in his mind, and is not 
resentful, will find peace. 

4. He who shows hatred to those who hate will never bo 
at peace; he who is paliient with those who hate will find 
peace ; this is the spirit of religion. 

5. He who bears ill-will to those who bear ill-will can 

never become pure ; but ho who feels i\o ill-will, pacifies 
them who hate ; as hatred brings misery to mankind, the 
sage knows no hatred. • 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1. He who is ashamed of what is not shameful, and not 
ashamed of what is shameful, who fears what is not fearful, 
and who^fears not what is fearful, that man has wrong views 
and will be lost. 

' 2. He who formerly was heedless and who afterwards has 
become careful, like the moon free from clouds, he brightens 
up the whole world. 

3. He who covers up his evil deeds by good deeds bright- 
ens up the whole of this world like the moon free from clouds. 
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4. He delights not in life, finds no sorrow in death ; 

he knows the reward of earnestness, and is without pain even 
in the midst of sorrow. ^ 

5. One whose heart is always pure, ptfre by always con- 
fessing his sins, in ©very act observing 'the way of purity, 
will reach perfection. 

AiJGER. 

1. When one has cast off anger, cast off selfishness, leav- 
ing behind every description bondage, without any fond- 
ness for name and form, free from everything, he cannotJsUi- 
into the way of passions. 

2. Casting a^ay rising anger, casting away the passions 
as soon as they s^iow themselves, the steadfast man casting 
away all ignorance, will find happiness in the perception of 
the truth, 

3. ‘‘ There is nothing better than to master ones anger.'' 
This is a great saying, for pain comes after anger, as it does 
when one has been burnt witti fire. 

4. He who is not chaste, without modesty, who gives 
way to anger, who is without restraint, he who is thus sub- 
dued by passion, who is there that cares for him ? 

.5. Speak the truth ; yield not to anger; give to him 
who begs, even though it be but a little : by living up to 
these three (rules j^f conduct) thou wilt go to the abode of 
the gods. 

6. He who, having been angered, gives way to anger 

again, is sinful ; but he who, having been angered, gives way 
to it no more, has won a mighty victory. ^ 

7. Overcome anger by not being angered ; overcome 
evil by good ; overcome avarice by liberality; overcome false- 
hood by truth. 


SELF. 

1. He who conquers a thousand times a thousand men 
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iu battle, a greater conqueror than he is he w^o conquers 
himself. 

2. He who continual control has conquered himself 
has by this one conquest gained so great a victory that that 
over the rest of ntaflkind could not add lo it. 

3. If one in the first place has done that which is right, 
he can afterwards discigliae others to be like himself; if one 
in the first pl&ce has done thaS which is right, afterwards 
the wise man and those he ^shall have disciplined will be 
free from suffering, 

r rfh 

4. If a^nan would make others as he has made himself, 

ah ! let yourself be well subdued, for it is c^fficult to subdue 
ones self. • 

5. One must give up what is beneficial to the muhitude 
for what is for one's own good ; when one has found that 
which is so greatly beneficial to himself, let him make his 
own welfare his chief concern. 

NUMBERS (OR •COMPARISONS). 

1. He who lives a hundred years violating all his vows, 
a life of one single day is better if one observes all his vows. 

2. He who lives a hundred years in laziness tind slothful- 

ness, a life of one single day is better if on'e^exerts oneself to 
zealous application. , 

3. He who lives a hundred years, his «nind without aim 
or object, a life of one single day is better if one is wise and 
well composed. 

4. He who lives a hundred years without perceiving birth 
and disssolution, adife of one single day is better if one per- 
ceives birth and dissolution. 

5. He who lives a hundred years without perceiving the 
end of sin, a life of one single day is better if one perceives 
the end of sin. 

6. He who lives a hundred years without perceivingp er- 
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feet passior;|ifessiiess, a life of one single day is better if one 
perceives perfect passionlessness. 

7. He who lives a hundred years without perceiving the 
perfect absence of passion, a life of one single day is better 
if one perceives the perfect absence of passdon. 

8. He who for a hundred years makes a thousand sacri- 
fices each month, is not worth the sixteenth part of him who 
is merciful to beings. • 

FRIENDSHIP. 

1. The wise man should not know him who is 

faith, who is avaricious, who stirs up strife, anJ who slan- 
ders ; he should *not associate with the wicked. 

2. The wise man should have as his friends those who 
have faith, who speak pleasingly, who are attentive, virtuous, 
and wise ; he should associate with the best of men. 

3. Do not keep sinful persons as associates, stay not with 
the wicked ; keep virtuous friends, stay with righteous men.^ 
If one associates with such as these, he becomes not sinful, 
but righteous. 

4. Associate with them who have listened much, retain- 
ed much, wl^o reflect, who have faith and wisdom ; if one 
but hearken here ^0 the pleasing words (of these men), he 
will attain that \Vhich surpasses everything. 

5. He who* associates with what is low is contaminated 

by (their) sinfulness; he who associates with what is entirely 
fallen is held down to earth ; associating with what is best 
brings one to righteousness. Keep then to those who will 
raise you to excellence. ^ 

6. If one associates with those best of men who are vir- 
tuous, dispassionate, who have the best of knowledge, though 
one be good, one will arivc at still greater excellence. 

7. If those who are not wicked associate with the wicked, 
there arises an inclination to do evil, which will, grow into 
open acts of wickedness : by associating with those with 
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whom one ought not to associate, one becomes sinlil through 
their sinfulness. 

8. As when can arrow has been dipped in poison, even 
where the poison has not como in contact with it, it is poishn- 
ous, so are those vFho are clothed in sin, that source of terror : 
keep not wicked friends. 

9. He who is intelligent will with one word know a 
hundred; the Tool with a thousand , words will hot know a 
single one. 

10. The wise man cares not for fools, He maxes not his 
fti§uds of fools ; for he who is fond of the society of fools is 
led down to hell. 

11. If a fool says, I am a fool,” he is Nvtse in that know- 
ledge ; but the fool who thinks himself a wise man, he is 
called a fool” (indeed). 

» 12. When the fool doth praise and when the wise man 

doth scorn ; the scorn of the wise man is just, but improper 
is the praise of the fool. 

SIGHT. 

1. It is easier to see the faults of others than those of 
oneself ; the faults of others are easily seen. Tor they are 
sifted like chaff, but one’s own faults are Silficult to see. 

2. Look always at this body as sick and« subject to de- 
cay, as a wounded man, as changing aiid^mpermanent. 

3. Look at this body, ornamented with jew'els, bracelets, 
. and ear-rings, as diseased and subject to decay, as changing 

and impertnanent. 


SIN. 

1. The fool who is angered agajnst a pure and sinless 
person who is without hatred, the sin falls back on him like 
dust thrown up against the wind. 

2. By acts of virtue one is virtuous, by acts of wickedness 
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oae is wicke/ ; a man will perceive himself the consequence 
of that which he has repeatedly done. 

3. If by oneself evil has been done, oneself has all the 
suffering: if by oneself evil has been left undone, oneself is 
made pure : one cannot cleanse another ;* jfUrity and impu- 
rity are one’s own doings. 

4. As the traveller who can see avoids t^he dangers, so 
does the wise man avoid the iSns of the. life in -this world. 

5. As the merchant wlio has great treasures and few com- 

panions avoids dangerous roads, as he who loves life avoids 
poison, so let the sage avoid sinfulness. . 

6. 'He who has no wound in his hand can take^ poison in 
his hand, for poiso^i affects not him who has no wound ; so 
likewise there is no evil for him who does not commit evil. 

7. Deeds that are hurtful to oneself and deeds that are 
wrong are easy to do ; deeds that are beneficial and that 
bring happiness, they are very difficult to do. 

8. It is easy for the righteous to do right, it is difficult 
for the righteous to do evil ; it is easy for the wicked to do 
evil, it is difficult for the elect to do evil. 

9. As long as an evil deed has not ripened, the fool thinks 
that it is sweet ; when an evil deed has ripened, then he per- 
ceives that it is bulning. 

10. As long |ts an evil deed has not ripened, one thinks 
that it is right ; wfi^n an evil deed has ripened, then one 
sees that it is evil. 

11. As long as a good deed has not ripened, good seems 
like evil ; when a good deed has ripened, then one perceives 
it is good. 

12. He who has laid up for himself the miseries of sin 
will find no joy ; even if a man has done evil a hundred times, 
let him not do it again. 

13. He who has laid up for himself the felicity of virtue 
will find joy ; if a man had done what is virtuous, let him do 
it again. 


lO 
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14. He who has done even a little evil experiences in this 
world and in the other great ruin and a great deal of sufifor- 
ing;it is like ipoison that has entered into the internal 
parts. 

15. He who ftas done*even a little good finds in this 
world and in the other happiness and great profit ; it is like 
a seed that has* well tafeen root. 

16. When one ha5 seen one’s evil deeds, one has sorrow 
here and one will have sorrepv in the othor world ; the evil- 
doer has sorrow in both places ; he mourns and will greatly 

17. When one has seen one’s righteoics deeds, one re- 
joices here and will also rejoice in the othdr (world) ; he who 
has done what is right rejoices in both places ; he is made 
glad, he will be exceedingly joyful. 

DAY AND NIGHT. 

1. He whose mind is likeAroubled water, and who w^ears 
the saffron-coloured gown, being without restraint, he is not 
worthy of the saffron-coloured gown. 

2. He who has cast off all impurities, whose mind is 
attentive to the moral laws, being thus, restrained, he is 
worthy of the saffron-coloured gown. 

3. The artful, deceitful, and avaricious* man, notwith- 
standing the colour of his gown, his appearance, and what he 
may say, has not become the best of men. 

4. The man who is always thoughtful, who knows how 
to be always moderate in his food, he is subject to but little 
suffering, and his slow digestion prolongs his life. 

.5. He whose senses are not controlled, who does not 
know how to be moderate in his food, who is thoughtless and 
idle, who lives seeking what pleases the eye, is overthrown 
by his passions as is a weak tree by the wind. 

6. He whose senses are well controlled, who knows how 
to be moderate in his food, w^ho remembers everything and 
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^ is diligent, $rho seeks not after what pleases the eye, is not 
disturbed by passions, like a mountain unshaken by the 
wind. ^ 

7: In a forest or in a village, on a mountain top or in a 
valley, in whatever part of the earth an Asiya (elect) dwells, 
that (spot) is agreeable. 

8. The holy shine from afar off, like the snjwy mountains; 
the wicked shine not, even though near, like arrows shot in 
intense darkness. 

9. If one associates with tTie wise, with the holy whose 

minds are turned to virtue, he obtains great progji,.^t«rd^ 
acquires profound^ wisdom . * 

10. As the elephant in battle is patient though pierced 
by the arrows shot from the bows, so likewise be patient 
under the unkind words of the crowd. 

11. He who frees himself by watchfulness, who leaves in 
the past all sorrows, one who thus delivers himself of all 
his bonds, will know no affliction whatever, 

12. The wise man destroys all aUachments of gods and 
men, and by being free from all attachment he becomes 
emancipated from all suffering. 

13. It is better in both this world and the other if one 
has not done evil,*for he who does it will suffer; it is good 
for one to do what is right, for he will have no affliction. 

14. If one has npt spoken he is blamed ; if one has spoken 
much he is blamed ; he who speaks slowly is blamed ; there 
is no one in the world who is not blamed. 

15. A man w^ho is only to be blamed, or one who is only 
to be praised, there is none such ; there never has been, there 
never will be. 

16. As mountains and rocks are unshaken by the wind, 
so likewise the wise man is unmoved by praise or blame, 

HAPPINESS., 

1. From victory proceeds rancour ; the defeated foe is in . 
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" misery : if one casts off victory and defeat he %’ill find the 
happiness of peace. 

2. He who causes misery to others in seeking for his 
own welfare 
and foes. 

3. Perform carefully the precepts of the law ; abstain 
from all evil d^eds ; he« who k^cps the law finds happiness 
in this world and in tlie other. • 

4. The rewards ofthe righteous and of the unrighteous 

the same ; the unrighteous go to hell, the righteous 
find tfi^ way to happiness. 

5. He who has been victorious in a hundred battles, and 
who has overcome all his enemies, is not so great a con- 
queror, I declare, as he who gives with a pure heart. . 

6. To abandon desires, to be free of the passions of the 
world, is happiness ; to subdue the selfish thought of I '' is 
the greatest happiness. 


brings without distinction misery on friends 


7. To be virtuous unto old age is happiness ; to live in 
perfect faith is happiness; to delight in words of senseis 
happiness ; to do no evil is happiness. 

8. To see the elect is happiness ; to associate with the 
righteous is happiness; not to see fools is always happiness. 

9. 'Tis as great suffering to be in the Company of fools 
as in that of enemies ; he who associalies with fools will 
repent him of it for a long time. 

10. They who have destroyed all desires, who have cleansed 
their haarts of all cankers, their mi'ids bring them peace, 
and in peace there is happiness. 

11. To associate with those who bring one great profit is 
happiness ; to be virtuous in the different circumstances of life 
is happiness ; to be satisfied with no matter how mean a 
pittance is happiness ; to put an end to all suffering is hap- 
piness. 
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THE MIND. 

1. It is good to control the mind, which is difficult to 
hold, unstable, and which goes where it# pleases; with a 
controlled mind one acquires happiness. 

2. Like one deprived of the Jight of rfie sun, one's mind 
wanders about; they who are truly wise hold it in. as one 
does an elephant with an ir^n hook.# 

3. Formerly this mind (of mine) ran about as it wanted, 

as suited its fanCy ; now it is (Orderly ,*and I hold it in as does 
the man with a hook a maddened elephant. v-* 

4.. He whose mind is virtuously inclined wilJ^bTfEi^hap- 
piness on himseff, as cannot bring father, mother, and the 
other relatives. 

5. • The mind is the leader of its faculties ; the mind is 
swift ; the mind is the ruler : if one has either spoken or acted 
with pure intent, he will find happiness (as surely) as one's 
shadow follows one's track, 

6. He whose mind is not steadfast cannot understand 
the holy law ; he whose faith is fickle cannot acquire perfect 
wisdom. 

7* He \fho remains seated when it is time to rise, who 
though strong aftd young, sits slothfully at home, who is 
always careles^ in his thoughts, will not find the road to 
wisdom. p 

8, He who knows no evil thoughts, who is kind to all 
creatures, who is merciful to all living beings, there never 
arises any ill-feeling in him. 

,9. He who is kind to all his acquaintances, to all his 
friends, and to all creatures, and who entertains a spirit of 
mercy, will greatly increase his happiness. 

10. The man who with a joyous mind, without faint- 
heartedness, observes the laws of virtue, will arrive at perfec- 
tion and happiness. 

11, They whose minds delight in meditation find no en- 
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joyment in desires ; he who is troubled by V> affliction 
whatever will find great joy. 

12. He who.^e mind, like a rock, remains without being 
moved, who in the midst of passions is without passions, 
in the midst of anyer is without anger, with a mind such as 
this it is not possible to experience suffering. 

13. He who, is pure is in safety ; he whose mind is sub- 
dued and perfectly controlled is •happy ; all those who have 
been led astray by brutish instincts will go to hell. 

THE BRAHMANA. 

1. It isTlot by nakedness, by long hair, b^ dirt, by fasting, 
or by sleeping on the bare ground, not by dust and dirt, 
or by devoting oneself to sitting motionless, that men be- 
come pure and leave their doubts behind. 

2. 0 fool ! what is the use of thy long locks ? what 
is the use of thy garment of skin ? Within thee there 
abides darkness ; the outside thou inakest clean. 

3. He\.ho has cast, off all sinfulness, who devotes him- 

self to continual reflection, who has the perfect enlighten- 
ment of the destruction of all attachment, he in the three 
worlds is a Brahmana. • 

4*. He who does nothing sinful in body, ‘speech, and mind, 
who has the three parts well controlled, he, declare, is a 
Brahmana. • 

6. He who uses not harsh words, who speaks what is 
right (true) and pleasing, who is without sinfulness, he, 
I declare, is a Brdhmana. 

6. H^ for whom there are no pleasures in the future, 
who feels no pain on account of those he has left behind, 
who is immaculate, dispassionate, without sorrow, he, I 
declare, is a BrAhmana. 

7. He then who, having wisdom, puts an end to his 
suffering, being without passions, free from everything, 
he, I declare, is a Brahmana, 
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8. He 4vho has cast off both virtue and vice, who is 
divested of everything, who is without passion, at peace, 
he, I declare, is a Brdhraana. 

9. He who, like the moon, is chasfe, pure, undefiled, 
perfectly clear, who •lias cast off Sill delight in existence, he, 
I declare, is a BrAhmana. 

10. Ho who does not j^arm awy living creature, who 
does not kill or take •part in killing, he, I declare, is a 
Brdhmaria. 

11. He who is tolerant with the intolerant, who patiegtl^fj? 
enduyes punishment, who is merciful to all crtsfcrfres, he, 
I declare, is a Bi^hmana. 

t 

12. He who, casting off what is pleasant and unpleasant, 
has become cool (L c., has found contentment), who is with- 
out sin, who has overcome the whole world, who is stead- 
fast, he, I declare, is a Brahmana. ^ 

13- He who thinks not of what is sinful, who does not 
speak inconsiderately, who* lives, his mind free from 
passion, he, I declare, is a Bnlhmana. 

14. The sun shines by day, the moon shines by night, 
the suit of armour of the king doth shine, the Brahmana 
shines in his meditation. 

APPENDIX. 

1. The wise man who in the life of the world has gained 
faith and wisdom has the greatest treasure, compared with 
which other treasures arc contemptible. 

2. He who abides in the law, who is perfectly* virtuous, 
who knows how to be modest, who speaks the truth, and 
who acts (accordingly) himself, in him mankind rejoice. 

3. Do nothing sinful, observe most perfect virtue, tho- 
roughly control your mind : this is the doctrine of the 
Buddha. 

4. One should do what is virtuous : if one does not 
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what is virtuous, he has suffering ; he who has lone what 
is virtuous, in this world and in the ether he will find joy. 

6. Spea^ the^ truth, i*efrain from anger, give to him who 
begs, though it be ‘but a little : by observing these thtee 
priBcepts pne will ^/(to dvyell) among the gods. 

6. ^* By charity one greatly increases one s merit ; by per- 
.feet control one retains no enemies ; by being virtuous 
one casts oS sin; by putting hn end to corruption one 
leaves sorrow behind. 

7. Alas’! created things are impermanent; being born, 
***lll ec t to destruction ; what has been born will bo 

destroyed ; happy they who are at rest, ^ 

8. The end of all that has been gathened together is to 
be destroyed ; the end of what has been raised up is to 
fall ; the cad of meeting is separation ; the end of life is 
dfedth. 

9. May tho world bo happy ; may the years be prosper- 
ous, the harvests be plentiful, and may the law reign 
supreme ; and may mp,ladies and all other visitations be 
at an end 1 
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PART V. 

Sklbctions from the "EcoVomy oV Human Life," by 
Ancient J^rahmii^ ; 

Translated by Robert Dodsley. 

• INTRODUCTION. 

1. Bow down your heads unto the dust, 0 ye inhabitants 
of earth ! be silent and receive, with reverence, instruction 
from on high. 

2. All things proceed from God. His power is unbound-^ 

ed, his wisdom is from eternity, and his goodness endureth 
for ever. * 

3. He it is, 0 man ! who hath created thee : thy station 
on earth is fi^ed by his appointment : the powers of thy 
mind are the gift* of his goodness : the wonders of thy 
frame are the worfc of his hand. 

. 4. Hear thed his voice, for it is gracious ; and he that 
oboyeth, shall establish his soul in peace. 

CONSIDERATION. 

1. Commune with thyself, 0 man, and consider where- 
fore thou wast made. 

2. Contemplate thy powers, thy wants^ and thy connect 
tions ; so shalt thou discover the duties of life, and be 
directed in all thy ways. Proceed nut ta spe^^k or to act 
before thou hast weighed thy words, and o^k^amined the 
tendency of every step thou shalt take ; so shall disgrace 
fly far from thee, and in thy house shall shame bo a stran^ ' 
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ger : repentance shall not visit thee, nor sorro^ dwell upon 
thy cheek. 

3. Thp tlv)ughtlerfs man bridleth ^ot his tongue ; he 
speaketh at random, and is entangled in the foolishness of 
his own words. ^ ' ^ 

Ji. * As one that runneth in haste, and leapeth over a 
fence, may fall into a^ pit on the other side, which he doth 
not see ; so is the naan that ‘plungeth suddenly into any 
action, before he hath considered the consequences therdbf. 

5. Hearken therefore unto the voice of Consideration ; 
TlSl^s^^ai^are the words of wisdom, and her paths shall lead 
thee to truth and safety. 

MODESTY. 

1. Who art thou, O man, that presumest on tWne own 
wisdom ? or why dost thou vaunt thyself on thine own 
acquirements ? The first step towards being wise, is to 
know that thou art ignorant ; and if thou wouldst not be 
esteemed foolish in the judgment of others, cast off the 
folly of being wise in thine own conceit. 

2. As a plain garment best adorneth a beautiful woman, 
so a decent behaviour is the greatest ornament of wisdom. 

3. The speech of a modest man giVeth lustre to truth, 
and the diffidence of his words absolveth his error. 

4. He relieth not on his own wjsdom; he weigheth 
the counsels of a friend, and receiveth the benefit thereof. 

5. He turneth away his ear from his own praise, and 
believeth it not ; he is the last in discovering his own 
perfections. 

^ .6. Yet, as a veil addeth to beauty, so are his virtues 

set off by the shade which his modesty casteth upon them. 

; 

APPLICATION. 

1. Since the days that are past are gone for ever, and 
those that are to come, may not come to thee, it behoveth 
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thee, 0 maD^to employ the present time, without regretting 
the loss of that which is past, or too much depending on 
that which is to come. ^ 

2. . This instant "is thine, the next i§ in the womb of 
futurity, and thou knovvest not what it bring forth. 

3. Whatsoever thou resolvest tb do, do it quickly ; defer 
not till the evening what the morning may accomplish. 

4. Idleness is the parent of want? and of p§.in ; but the 
labour of virtue bringeth •forth pleasure. 

5. The hand bf diligence tiefeateT^h want ; prosperity 
and success are the industrious man’s attendants. 

6. Who is he that hath acquired wealth, tJJiSfliath 
risen to power, fnat hath clothed himself with honour, 
that is spoken of in the city with praise, and that standeth 
before the king in his counsel ? Even he that hath shut 
out Idleness from his house ; and hath said unto Sloth, 
Thou art my enemy. 

7. He riseth up early, and lieth down late ; he exerciseth 
his mind with contemplation,* and his body with action, 
and preserveth the health of both. • 

EMULATION. 

1. If thy soul thirsteth for honour, if thy ear hath any 
pleasure in the voice of praise, raise thyself from the dust 
whereof thou art made, and exalt thy aim to something 
that is praiseworthy! 

2. The oak that now spreadeth its branches towards 

the heavens, was once but an acorn in the bowels of the 
earth. * ^ ' 

3. • Endeavour to be first in thy calling, whatever it be ; 
neither let any one go before thee in well-doing : neverthe-^ 
less, do not envy the merits of another, but improve thine 
own talents. 

4. Scorn also to depress thy competitor by dishonest 
or unworthy methods : strive to raise thyself above him only 
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by excelliug him ; so shall thy contest for sj^periority be 
crowned with honour, if not with success. 

5. By a virtuous emulation the spirit of a man is exalted 

within him ; he panteth after fame and rejoiceth as a racer 
to run his course^ • ^ 

6. He riseth like the ^aim-tree in spite of oppression; 
and as an eagle in the firmament of heaven, he soareth 
aloft, and fixeth his ey^ upon the glories of the sun. 

7. The examples ^of emiient tnen are in his visions by 
night ; and his delight is to follow them all the day long, 

PRUDENCE. 

• 

1. Hear the words of Prudence, givy heed unto her 
counsels, and store them in thine heart : her maxims are 
universal, and all the virtues lean upon her : she is the 
guide and mistress of human life. 

2. Put a bridle on thy tongue : set a guard before thy 
lips, lest the words of thine own mouth destroy thy peace. 

3. Let him that scofFeth at the lame, take care that he 
halt not himself : whosoever speaketh of another’s failings 
with pleasure, shall hear of his own with bitterness of 
heart. 

4. Of much speaking cometh repentance, but in silence 
is safety, 

5. A talkative man is a nuisance to society ; the ear 
is sick of his babbling, the torrent of his words overwhelm- 
eth conversation. 

G. Boast not of thyself, for it shall bring contempt upon 
thee ; i^either deride another, for it is dangerous. 

7. A bitter jest is the poison of friendship ; and heUiat 
CJannot restrain his tongue, shall have trouble. 

8. Furnish thyself with the proper accommodations be- 
longing to thy condition : yet spend not to the utmost 
of what thou canst afford, that the providence of thy youth 
ma 3 " be a comfort to thj^ old age. 
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L . 

9. Letjthine own business engage thy attention ; leave 
the care of the state to the governors thereof. 

10. Let nob thy recreations bo expensive, lest the pain 
of purchasing them exceed the pleasure trhou hast in their 
enjoyment. 

11. Neither let prosperity put out the eyes of circum- 
spection, nor abundance cut off the,hands of frugality ; he 
that too much indulgpth in the superfluities of life, shall 
live to lament tl;ie want of its^necessaries. 

12. From the experience of others, do thou learn wisdom: 
and from their failings correct thine own faults. . 

iS. When Aou hast proved a man to be honest, lock 
him up in thine heart as a treasure ; regard him as a jewel 
of inestimable price. 

14. Refuse the favours of a mercenary man ; they will 
be a snare unto thee ; thou shalt never be quit of the 
obligation. 

15. Use nob to-day what to-morrow may want ; neither 
leave that to hazard which foresight may provide for or 
care prevent. 

16. Yet expect not even from prudence infallible success; 
for the day knoweth not what the night may bring forth. 

17. The fool is not always unfortunate, nor the wise man 
always successful ; yet never had a fool a thorough enjoy- 
ment : never was It wise man wholly unhappy. 

FORTITUDE. 

1. Perils, and misfortunes, and w^ant, and paip, and 
injury, are more or less the certain lob of every man that 
cometh into the world. 

2. It behoveth thee, therefore 0 child of calamity ! early to 
fortify thy mind with a courage and patience, that thou may- 
est support, with a becoming resolution, thy allotted portion 
of human evil. 
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3/ As tlie camel beareth labour, and heat, a|^d hunger, 
aud thirst, through deserts of sand, and fainteth not ; so the 
fortitude of man^shall sustaiji him through all perils. 

4. A man of a neble spirit disdainetjh the malice of for- 
tune; his greatness^ of soul is not to be ca^t down. 

5 . He hath not suffered his happiness to depend on her 
smiles, and therefore with her frowns he shall not be dis- 
mayed. 

6. As rocK on tne®sea-&ngre, ne sianaein nrm, ana me 
flashing of the waves disturbeth him not. 

7. TltewiiBeth his head like a tower on a hill, and the ar- 
rows of fortune drop at his feet. 

8. In the instant of danger the courage ot tiis tieai’t sus- 
taineth him ; and the steadiness of his mind beareth hir^ out. 

9. He meeteth the evils of life as a man that goeth forth 
into battle, and returneth with victory in his hand. 

10. Under the pressure of misfortunes, his calmness alle- 
viates their weight, and his constancy shall surmount them. 

CONTENTMENT. 

1. Forget not, O man ! that thy station on earth is ap- 
pointed by the wisdom of the Eternal ; who khoweth thy 
heart, who seeth the vanity of all thy wish^j and who often, 
in mercy, denieth thy requests. 

2. The uneasiness thou feelest, the mitiortunes tnou oe- 
wailest, behold the root from whence they spring ! even thine 
own folly, thine own pride, thine own distempered fancy. 

3. Murmur not therefore at the dispensations of God, but 
correct thine own heart : neither say within thyself, “ K I 

^ had wealth, or power, or leisure, I should be happy for 
know, they all bring to their several possessors their peculiar 
inconveniences. 

4. The poor man seeth not the vexations and anxieties of 
the rich, he feeleth not the diflficulties and perplexities of 
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power, neither knoweth he the wearieomeness of leisure ^ and 
therefore it is that he repincth at his own lot. 

6. Bat envy not the -appearance of happiness ih any ftilin, 
for thou knowest not his se 9 ret griefs, . 

6. To be satisfied with A little is the greatest wisdom ; 

and he that iiicreaseth his riches, increaseth his cares : but a 
contented mincf is a hidden .treasuref and trouble findeth it 
not. • 

7. Yet if thSu sufferest no*fc the allurements c>f fortune to 
rob thee of justice, or temperance, or charity, or modesty, 
even riches themselves, shall not make thee unnappy. 

8. But hencQ shalt thou learn, that the cups of felicity, 
pure and unmixed, is by no means a draught for mortal 
man? 

TEMPERANCE. 

1. The nearest approach thou canst make to happiness on 

this side the grave, is to enjopr from heaven understanding 
and health. ^ 

2. These blessings, if thou possessest, and wouldst pre- 
serve to old age, avoid the allurements of Voluptuousness, 
and fly froih her temptations. 

3. When she spreadeth her delicacies on the board, when 
her wine sparkleth in the cup, when she smileth upon thee, 
and persuadeth tltee to be joyful and happy; then is the hour 
of danger, then let Reason stand firmly on her guard. 

4. For if thou hearkenest unto the words of her adversary, 
thou art deceived and betrayed. 

0 . The joy which she promiseth, changeth to madness, and 
her enjoyments lead on to diseases and death. 

HOPE AND FEAR. 

1. The promises of hope are sweeter than roses in the 
bud, and far more flattering to expectation ; but the threat- 
enings of fear are a terror to the heart. 
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2. Nevertheless, let not hope allure, nor fearfeeter thee 
from doing that which is right ; so shalt thou be prepared to 

meet all events v-fith an equal mind. 

• • 

3. The terrors ev^n of death are no terrors to the good ; 
ho that committeth no evil hath nothing ^to fear. 

4. In all thy^undertakings let a reasonable assurance ani- 

mate thy endeavours ; ^ ff thou despairest of success, thou 
shalt not succeed. ^ • 

5. Terrify not thy soul with vain fears,* neither let thy 
hearUoiik within thee from the phantoms of imagination. 

6. From fear proceedeth misfortune; but he that hopeth, 

helpeth himself. • 

7. As the ostrich, when pursued, hideth his head, but for- 
getteth his body ; so the fears of a coward expose liim to 
danger. 

8. If thou bclievest a thing impossible, thy despondency 

shall make it so ; but he that fjersevereth, shall overcome all 
difficulties. . 

9. A vain hope flattercth the heart of a fool ; but he that 
is wise pursueth it not. 

10. In all thy desires let reason go along with thee, and 
fix not thy hope beyond the bounds of probability ; so shall 
success attend thy undertakings, thy heart shdl not be vexed 
with disappointments. 

JOY AND GRIEF. 

1. Let not thy mirth be so extravagant as to intoxicate 
thy mind, nor thy sorrows so heavy as to depress thy heart. 
This world affordeth no good so transporting, nor inflicteth 
any evil so severe as should raise thee far above, or sink thee 
much beneath, the balance of moderation. 

ANGER. 

1. As the whirlwind in its fury tcareth up trees, and de- 
formeth the face of nature; or as an earthquake in its convul- 
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sions overtiil’nei h whole cities ; so the rage of an angry man 

throweth mischief around him. Danger and destruction wait 

on his hand. • 

• • 

2. But consider, and forget not thine own weakness ; so 

shalt thou pardon th*e failings of others. ^ 

3. If thou bcarest slight provocations with patience, it 

shall be imputed unto thee for wisdoth* and if, thou wipes: t 
them from thy remembrance, thy heart shall not reproach 
thee. • • * 

4. Seest thou not that the angry man loscth his under- 
standing ? Whilst thou art yet in thy senses, let tJie wrath 
of another be a lesson to thyself. 

5. Do nothing in a passion. Why wilt thou put to sea in 
the vielence of storm ? 

6. If it be difficult to rule thine anger, it is wise to pre- 
vent it: avoid therefore all occasions of falluig into wrath : 
or guard thyself against them whenever they occur. 

7. A fool is provoked with insolent speeches, but a wise 
man laugheth them to scorn. 

8. Harbour not revenge in thy breast, it will torment 
thy heart, and warp its best inclinations. 

9. Be always more ready to forgive than to return an in- 
jury : he that batches for an opportunity of revenge, lieth 
in wait against hinSself, and draweth down mischief on his 
own head. 

10. A mild answer to an angry man, like water cast upon 
the fire, abateth his heat ; and from an enemy he shdl be- 
come thy friend. 

11. Consider how few things are worthy of anger, ani 
thou wilt wonder that any but fools should be wroth. 

12. In folly or weaknevss it always beginneth ; but rotnem- 
ber, and be well assured, it seldom concludcth without re- 
pentance. 


12 
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13. On the heels of folly treadoth shame; aft the back 
of anger standeth remorse. 

^ PITY. 

1. As blossoms and flowers are strewed upon earth by 
the hand of spring, as the kindness of slimmer prodiiceth in 
perfection the bounties of harvest; so the smiles of pity shed, 
blessings on the children of mis/ortune. 

2. He who pitieth another, recommendeth himself; but 
he who is 'Without compassiorf, dcserveth it*not. 

Shut not thine ear therefore against the cries of the 
poor ; n^her harden thine heart against the calamities of 
the innocent. ^ 

4. When the fatherless call upon thee, when the widow’s 
heart is sunk, and she implorcth thy assistance with tbars of 
sorrow; 0 pity her affliction, and extend thy hand to those 
who have none to help them. 

5 . When thou secst the naked wanderer of the street, 
shivering with cold, and destitute of habitation ; let bounty 
open thine heart, let the wings of charity shelter him 
from death, that thine own soul may live. 

6. Whilst the poor man groaneth on the bed of sickness, 
whilst the unfortunate languish in the horrors of a dungeon, 
or the hoary head of age lift up a feeble eye to thee for pity ; 
0 how canst thou riot in superfluous enjl>yments, regardless 
of their wants, unfeeling of their woes ! 

DESIRE AND LOVE. 

1. • Beware, young man, beware of the allurements of wan- 
tonness, and let not the harlot tempt thee to her delights. 

2. In the prime of thy life old age shall overtake thee : 
thy sun shall decline in the morning of thy days. 

3. But when virtue and modesty enlighten her charms, 
the lustre of a beautiful woman is brighter than the stars of 
heaven, and the influence of her power it is in vain to resist. 
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4. Shut«not thy bosom to the tenderness of love ; the 
puirifcy of its flame shall ennoble thy heart, and soften it to 
receive the fairest impressions. 

WOMAN. 

1. Give ear, fair daughter of love, to the instructions of 
prudence, and let the precepts of truth sirik deep in thy 
heart, so shall the charms of*t.hy mind .add lustre to the ele- 
gance of thy form : and'thy beauty, ^ke the rose it resem- 
bleth, shall retain its sweetness when its bloom is \vithcred. 

2. In the spring of thy youth, in the niornijjg jf thy 
days,*when the c^es of men gaze on thee with delight, and 
nature whispereth in thine ear the meaning of their looks ; 
ah ! hear with caution their seducing words ; guard well thy 
heart, nor listen to their soft persuasions. 

8. Remember that thou art made man^s reasonable com- 
panion, not the slave of his passion ; the end of thy being 
is not merely to gratify his loose desire, but to assist him in 
the toils of life, to soothe him wiMi thy tenderness, and 
recompense his care with soft endearments. 

HUSBAND. 

1. Take unto thyself a wife, and obey the ordinance of 
God ; take unfro thyself a wife, and become a faithful mem- 
ber of society. • 

2. But examine with care, and fix not suddenly. On thy 
present choice depends thy future happiness. 

3. If much of her time is destroyed in dress and ‘adorn- 
ments ; if she is enamoured with her own beauty, and de- 
lighteth in her own praise ; if she laughoth much, and talk- 
eth loud ; if her foot abideth not in her father s house, and 
her eyes with boldness rove on the faces of men ; though 
her beauty were as the sun in the firmament of heaven, turn 
thy face from her charms, turn thy feet from her paths, and 
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suffer not thy soul to be ensnared by the allirements of 
imagination. 

4. But whei:^ thou findest sensibility of heart, joined with 
softness of manners ; an accomplished mind, with a form 
agreeable to thy fii-iofcy ; take her home to thy house, she is 
worthy to be thy friend, thy companion in life, the wife of 
thy bosom. , 

5. O cherish lier ;is a blowing sent thee from heaven. 
Let the kindness of th,v behaviour endear thee to her heart. 

6. She’is the mistress of thy house ; treat her therefore 
with i^«k 4 ggct, that thy servants may obey her. 

7. Oppose not her inclination without Ci\!ise ; she i*s the 
partner of thy cares, make her also the companion of thy 
pleasures. 

8. Reprove her faults with gentleness ; exact not her 
obedience with rigour. 

9. Trust thy secrets in her breast ; her counsels are 
sincere, thou shalt not be dece^ived. 

10. Be faithful to her bed; for she is the mother of thy 
children. 

11. When pain and sickness assault her, let thy tenderness 

soothe her affliction ; a look from thee of pity and love shall 
alleviate her grief, or mitigate her pain, and be of more 
avail than ten physicians. ** 

o. 

12. Consider the tenderness of her sex, the delicacy of 
her frame ; and be not severe to her weakness, but remember 
thine own imperfections. 

• • FATHER. 

^ 1. Consider thou, who art a parent, the importance of 
thy trtist ; the being thou hast produced, it is thy duty to 
support. 

2, Upon thee also it may depend, whether the child of 
thy bosom shall be a blessing or a curse to thyself; a useful 
or a worthless member to the community. 
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3. Prep^tre him early with instruction, and season his 
mind with the maxims of truth. Watch the bent of his 
inclination, set him right in his youth, ahd let no evil 
habit gain strength with his years. 

4. So shall he rise like a cedar on the mountains ; his 
head shall be seen above the trees of the forest. 

5. A wicked son is a reproach to Mis father^ but he that 
doth right is an honour to his gray hairs. 

6. Teach him 'obedience, and he shall bless thee ; teach 
him modesty, and he shall not be ashamed. 

7. •Teach him gratitude, and he shall receive benefits; 
teach him charity^ and he shall gain love. 

8. Teach him temperance, and he shall have health ; 
teach him prudence, and fortune shall attend him. 

9. Teach him justice, and he shall be honoured by the 

world ; teach him sincerity, and his own heart shall not re- 
proach him. , 

10. Teach him diligence, and his .wealth shall increase ; 
teach him benevolence, and his mind shall be exalted. 

11. Teach him science, and his life shall bo useful ; teach 
him religion, and his death shall be happy. 

SON. 

1. From the*creatures of God let man learn wisdom, and 
apply to himself the instruction they give. 

2. Go to the desert, my son ; observe the young stork 
of the wilderness ; let him speak to thy heart ; he beareth 
on his wings his aged sire, he lodgeth him with safety, and 
supplieth him with food. 

3. The piety of a child is sweeter than the incense of 
Persia offered to the sun ; yea, more delicious than odours 
wafted from a field of Arabian spices by the western gales. 

4. Be grateful then to thy father, for he gave thee life ; 
and to thy mother, for .she sustained thee. 
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0. Hear fche words of his mouth, for they arej spoken for 

thy good ; give car to his admonition, for it proceedeth from 
love, • 

6. He hath vva'tchcd for thy welfare, he hath toiled for 
thy ease ; do hono'ur thcjeforc to his-age, and let not his 
gray hairs be treated with irreverence. 

7. Forget n’Ot thy ^jclplcvss infaimy, nor the forwardness 
of thy youth, and indulge tlie infirmities of thy aged 
parents ; assist and si^pport Ijiem in the decline of life. 

8. So shall their hoary heads go down to the grave in 
peace ; sirrd thine own children, in reverence of thy example, 
shall repay thy piety with filial love. 

BROTHERS. 

1. Ye are the children of one father, provided for -by his 
care ; and the breast of one mother hath given you suck. 

2. Lot the bonds of affection, therefore, unite yon, that 
peace and happiness may dwell in your fixther's house. 

3. And when ye -separate in the world, remember the 
relation that bindeth you to love and unity ; and prefer 
not a stranger to your own blood. 

4. If thy brother is in adversity, assist him : if thy sister 
is in trouble, forsake her not. 

5. So shall the fortunes of thy father coRtributc to the 
support of his whole race ; and his care be continued to you 
all in your love to each other. 

WISE AND IGNORANT. 

1. The gifts of the understanding are the treasures of 
God ; and he appointeth to every one his portion, in what 
measure seemeth good unto himself. 

2. Hath ho endued thee with wisdom ? hath he enlight- 
ened thy mind with the knowledge of truth ? Communicate 
it to the ignorant, for their instruction ; communicate it to 
the wise, for thine own improvement. 
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3, Truet wisdom is loss presuming than folly. Tho Tool 
is obstinate, and doubteth not ; he kuowcth all things but 

his owu ignorance. * 

* . * • . 

4, The pride of ernpfcincKS is an al^omlnation ; and to 

talk mueh is tho foolivshnoss of foHy. Nevertheless, it is the 
part of wisdom to bear impertinence with patience, and to 
pity absurdity. , ^ 

• • 

5, Yet be not puffed*up with thine own conceit, neither 
boast of superior ‘understanding ; the clearest human know- 
ledge is but blindness and folly. 

HIGH AND POOR. 

1. The man t5 whom God hath given riches, and blessed 
with a mind to employ them aright, is peculiarly favoured, 
and highly distinguished. 

2. He looketh on his wealth with pleasure, because it 
affordeth him the means to do good. 

3. He seeketh out objects 6f compassion : he enquireth 
into their wants ; he relieveth with judgment, and without 
ostentation . 

4. The benevolence of his mind is not checked by his 
fortune ; he rejofeeth therefore in riches, and his joy is 
blameless. 

5. But woo unto him that heapeth up wealth in abund- 
ance, and rejoiceth alone in the possession thereof. 

6. His heart is hardened with the love of wealth ; no 
grief nor distress can make impression upon it. ^ . 

7: O what are the miseries of poverty, in comparison 
with the gnawings of this man's heart I 

8. ^» Let the poor man comfort himself, yea, rejoice ; for 
ho hath many reasons. 

9, He sitteth down to his morsel in peace ; his table 
is not crowded with flatterers and devourers. 
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10. He is not embarrassed with a train of* {lependants, 
nor teased with the clamours of solicitation. 

11. Debarred from the dainties of the rich, ho escapeth 
also their diseases.* 

e 

12. The bread that he ^iteth, is it ntil sweet to his taste? 
the water he drinketh, is it not pleasant to his thirst ? yea, 
far more delicious than%tlie richest draughts of the luxurious. 

13. His labor preservcth his health, and procureth him 
a repose to which the flowny bed of sloth is -a stranger. 

14. He lirniteth his desires with humility, and the calm 

of contenfirnent is sweeter to his soul than all the acquire- 
ments of wealth and grandeur. ^ 

15. Let not the rich, therefore, presume on his riches ; nor 
the poor, in his poverty, yield to his despondence ; for the 
providence of God dispenseth happiness to them both. 

MASTERS AND SERVANTS. 

1. Repine not, 0 man, at the state of servitude : it is the 
appointment of God, and hath many advantages ; it removeth 
thee from the cares and solicitudes of life. 

2. The honor of a servant is his fidelity ; his highest 
virtues are submission and obedience. 

3. Be patient, therefore, under the reproofs of thy mas- 
ter; and, when he rebuketh thee, answer not again. .The 
silence of thy resignation shall not be forgotten. 

4. Be studious of his interests, be diligent in his affairs, 
and faithful to the trust which he reposeth in thee. 

5. • TJiy time and thy labour belong unto him. Defraud 
him not therefore, for he payeth thee for them. 

6. And thou who art a master, be just to thy servant, if 
thou expecteth from him fidelity ; and reasonable in thy 
commands, if thou expecteth a ready obedience, 

7. The spirit of a man is in him ; severity and rigour 
may create fear, but can never command his love. 
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8. Mix f indaess with reproof, and reason with authority : 

so shall thy admonitions take place in his heart, and his 
duty shall be^me his pleasure. • 

9. He shall serve thee faithfully from the motive of 
gratitude ; he shall obey thee cheerfully from the principle 
of love : and fail not thou, in return, to give his diligence 
and fidelity their proper reward. 4 

MAGISTRATES AND StJBJECTS. 

1. 0 thou, favourite of heaven, whom the sons of men, 
thy equals, have agreed to raise to sovereign power, and 
set as^a ruler over themselves ; consider the endd and im- 
portance of their trust, far more than the dignity and height 
of thy station. * 

2. yhou art clothed in purple, and seated on a throne : 
the crown of majesty investeth thy temples : the sceptre of 
power is placed in thy hand : but not for thyself were these 
ensigns given ; not meant for thine own, but the good of 
thy kingdom. 

3. The glory of a king is the wetfare of his people ; his 
power and dominion rest on the hearts of his subjects. 

4. His ears arc open to the complaints of his subjects ; 
he restraineth the hand of their oppressors, and delivereth 
them from their tyranny. 

5. His people therefore look up to him as a father, with 
reverence and love : they consider him as the guardian of 
all they enjoy. 

6. His subjects are faithful, and firm in his cause ; they 
stand in his defence as a wall of brass ; the array of atyrant 
flieth before them as chaff before the wind. 

7* Security and peace bless the dwellings of his people ; 
glory and strength encircle his throne for ever. 

BENEVOLENCE. 

1. When thou considerest thy wants, when thou be- 

13 
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boldest thy imperfections, acknowledge His goodness, 0 son 
of humanity ! who honoured thee with reason, endued thee 
with speech, and placed thee in society, to receive and confer 
reciprocal helps and mutual obligations. 

2. Thy food, thy clothiag, thy convenience of habitation ; 
thy protection from the injuries, thy enjoyments of the 
comforts and the pleasiares of Ijfe ; all these thou owest to 
the assistance of others, and couldst not enjoy but in the 
bands of society. 

3. It is thy duty therefore to be a friend to mankind, 
as it is thy interest that man should be friendly to thee. 

4. As the rose breatheth sweetness from its own nature, 
so the heart of a benevolent man produceth good works. 

5. He enjoyeth the ease and tranquillity of his own^breast, 
and rejoiceth in the happiness and prosperity of his neigh- 
bour. 

6. He openeth not his ear unto slander: the faults and 
the failings of men give a pain to his heart. 

7. His desire is to do good, and he searcheth out the 
occasions thereof ; in removing the oppressions of another 
he relieveth himself. 

8. From the largeness of his mind, he comprehendeth in 
his wishes the happiness of all men ; and, from the generosity 
of his heart, he endeavoureth to promote it. 

JUSTICE. 

1. The peace of society dependeth on justice; the happi- 
ness of individuals, on the safe enjoyment of all their posses- 
sions. 

' 2. Keep the desires of thy heart, therefore, within the 

bounds of moderation: let the hand of justice lead them 
aright. 

3. Oast not an evil eye on the goods of thy neighbour ; 
let whatever is his property be sacred from thy touch: 
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4. In thy dealings with men, be impartial and just ; and 
do unto them as thou wouldst they should do unto thee. 

5. Be faithful to thy trust, and deceive not the man 
who* relieth upon thee; be assured it ’is less evil in the 
sight of God to steat, than to betray. 

6. Oppress not the poor, and defraud not of his hire the 
labouring man. 

7. When thou sellegt for gain, hdar the whisperings of 
conscience, and b^ satisfied with mod€ft*ation ; nor, from the 
ignorance of the buyer make any advantage. 

8. Pay the debts which thou owest, for he who gave 
thee credit, relief upon thine honour ; and to withhold from 
him his due, is bodh mean and unjust. 

CHARITY. 

1. Happy is the man who hath sown in his breast the 
seeds of benevolence ; the produce thereof shall be charity 
and love, 

2. From the fountain of .his heart shall rise rivers of 
goodness ; and the streams shall overflow for the benefit of 
mankind. 

3. Ho as^isteth the poor in their trouble ; he rejoiceth 
in furthering* tlie prosperity of all men. 

4. He censureth not his neighbour, he believeth not 
the tales of efivy and malevolence, neither repcateth he 
their slanders. * 

5. He forgive th the injuries of men, he wipeth them 

from his remembrance ; revenge and malice have no place 
in his heart. , • 

6. * For evil he returneth not evil ; he hateth not even 
his enemies, but requiteth their injustice with friendly ad- 
monition. 

w 

7. The griefs and anxieties of men excite his compas- 
sion ; he endeavoureth to alleviate the weight of their mis- 
fortunes, and the pleasure of success rewardeth his labour 
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8. Ho calmoth the fury, he healeth the quaij^els of angry 
meQ, and prfeveateth the mischiefs of strife and animosity. 

9. He pronfoteth in his neighbourhood peace and good 
will, and his name is repeated with praise and benedictions. 

GRATITUDE. * 

1. As the branches of a tree return their sap to the 
root from whence it arose ; as^a river poureth its streams 
to the sea, where its l^pring was supplied ; so the heart of 
a grateful man delighfteth im returning a benefit received. 

2. He acknowledgeth his obligations with cheerfulness ; 
he looketh on his benefactor with love and esteem. 

3. And if to return it be not in his po^er, he nourisbeth 
the memory of it in his breast with kindness, he forgettetli 
it not all the days of his life. 

4. But receive not a favour from the hands of the 
proud: to the selfish and avaricious have no obligation: 
the vanity of pride shall expose thee to shame, the greedi- 
ness of avarice shall never be satisfied. 

’ SINCERITY. 

1. O thou who art enamoured with the beauties of 
Truth, and hast fixed thy heart on the simplicity of her 
charms, hold fast thy fidelity unto her and forsake her not ; 
the constancy of thy virtue shall crown thee with honour. 

2. The tongue of the sincere is rooted in his heart: hy- 
pocrisy and deceit have no place in his words. 

3. He blusheth at falsehood, and is confounded ; but, 
in speaking the truth, he hath a steady eye. 

4. .He supporteth as a man the dignity of his character; 
.to the arts of hypocrisy he scorneth to stoop. 

5. He is consistent with himself; he is never embarrass- 
ed; he hath courage enough for truth, but to lie he is afraid. 

6. He is far above the meanness of dissimulation ; the 
words of his mouth are the thoughts of his heart. 
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7. Yet ivith prudeuce and caution he openeth his lips ; 
he studieth what is right, and speaketh with discretion. 

8. He adviseth with friendship, he reprcf^eth with free- 

dom ; and whatsoever he prorniseth sRali surely be per- 
formed. * * 

RELIGION. 

1. There is but one God, the jiuthor,*the creator, the 
governor of the world, almighty, eternal, a*nd‘ incompre- 
hensible. 

2. The providence of God is over all his works ; he 
ruleth, and directeth with infinite wisdom. 

3. Pay thei^fore to his wisdom all honour and venera- 
tion ; and bow dcfwn thyself in humble ancl submissive obe- 
dienep to his supreme direction.” 

4. The Lord is just and righteou.s, and will judge the 
earth with equity and truth. 

5. O think not, bold man I because thy punishment is 
delayed, that the arm of the* Lord is weakened ; neither 
Hatter thyself with hopes that he wiiiketh at thy doings. 

6. His eye pierceth the secrets of every heart, and he 
remembereth them for ever ; he rcspecteth not the persons 
nor the stations of men. 

7. The hig]i and the low, the rich and the poor, the wise 
and the ignorant, \^en the soul hath shaken olf the cumbrous 
shackles of this mortal life, shall equally receive from the 
sentence of God a just and everlasting retribution, accord- 
ing to their works. 

8. Then shall the wicked tremble and be afraid’ but the 
heart of the righteous shall rejoice in his judgments. 

9. ‘‘ 0 fear the Lord, therefore, all the days of thy life, 
and walk in the paths which he has ffpened before thee. 
Let prudence admonish thee, let temperance restrain, let 
justice guide thy hand, benevolence warm thy heart, and 
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gratitude to heaven inspire thee with devotion. These 
shall give theie happiness in thy present state, and bring 
thoe to the mansions of eternal felicity in the paradise of 
God." 

OF THE HUMAN FRAME AND ‘ STRUCTURE. 

1. Weak and ignorapt as thou art, 0 man ! humble as thou 
oughtest to be, 0 child of the dust ! ^wouldst thou raise thy 
thoughts to infinite wisdom ? jvouldst thou ^ee omnipotence 
displayed before thee ? contemplate thine own frame. 

2. Fearfully and wonderfully art thou made : praise there- 
fore thy Creator with awe, and rejoice ^)efore him with 
reverence. 

3. Wherefore of all creatures art thou only erect, but that 
thou shouldest behold his works ! wherefore art thou to be- 
hold, but that thou rnayest admire them ! wherefore to ad- 
mire, but that thou rnayest adore their and thy Creator ! 

OF THE USE OF THE SENSES. 

1. Vaunt not of thy body, because it was first formed ; 
nor of thy brain, because therein thy soul jesideth. Is not 
the master of the house more honourable than its walls ? 

c 

2. Thy soul is the monarch of thy fraipe ; suffer not its 
subjects to rebel against it. 

3. Why of all things living art thou alone made capable 
of blushing ? the world shall read thy shame upon thy face ; 
therefore do nothing shameful. 

4. Thou man alone canst speak. Wonder at thy glorious 
prerogative ; and p^ to him who gave it thee a rational 
and welcome praise, teaching thy children wisdom, instruct- 
ing the offspring of thy loins in piety. 
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THE SOUL OF MAN ; ITS ORIGIN AND AFFEC- 
TIONS. 

1. The blessings, 0 man ! of thy externa! part, are health, 
vigour, and proportion. The greatest* of these is health. 
What health is to Che body, evei^that is honesty to the soul. 

2. Thought, understanding, reasoning, willing, call not these 
the soul 1 they are its actioi^, but th<y are not its essence. 

3. Raise it not too high, that thou be not despised. Be 
not thou like urfto those who fall by climbing, neither debase 
it to the sense of brutes ; nor be thou like to the horse and the 
mule^ in whom there is no understanding. 

4. Suppose not death can shield thee from examination ; 
think not corruption can hide thee from enquiry. He who 
formed thee of thou knowest not what, can he not raise thee 
from thou knowest not what again ? 

OF THE PERIOD AND USES OF HUMAN LIFE. 

!• Learn to esteem life as. thou oughtest; then art thou 
near the pinnacle of wisdom. • 

2. Think nob with the fool, that nothing is more valuable; 
nor believe ,with the pretended wise, that thou oughtest to 
contemn it. Love it not for itself, but for the good it may 
be of to others. 

3. Gold cannot buy it for thee, neither can the mines of 
diamonds purchase back the moments thou hast now lost of it. 
Employ the succeeding ones in virtue. 

4. A good death is better than an evil life; strive to live 
therefore as long as thou oughtest, not as long as thfbu canst. 
Wfiile thy life is to others worth more than thy death, it is 
thy duty to preserve it. 

5. Complain not with the fool of the shortness of thy 
time: remember that with thy days, thy cares are shortened. 

6. He who gave thee life as a blessing, shortened it to 
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make it more so. To what end would longer lifejhave served 
thee; wishcst thou to have had an opportunity of more Vices? 
as to the good, will not He who limited thy span, be satis- 
fied with the fruits^ of it ? , . 

7. To what end, O child*of sorrow! woTildst thou live long- 

er? to breathe, to eat, to see the world? all this thou hast 
done often already. T<|o frequent repetition, is it not tire- 
some ? or is it hot sup<?rfluous ? , 

8. Wouldst thou infprove thy wisdom and virtue? Alas! 
what art thou to know? or who is it shall teach thee? badly 
thou employest the little thou hast, dare not, therefore, to 
complain that more is not given thee. • 

9. Enough hast thou of life, but thou re^ardest not: thou 
art not in want of it, 0 man! but thou art prodigal: thou 
throwest it lightly away, as if thou hast more than enough ; 
and yet thou repincst that it is not gathered again unto thee. 

10. Know that it is not abundance which maketh rich, 
but economy. 

11. The wise continfleth to live from his first period; the 
fool is always beginning. 

12. Labour not after riches first, and think thou after- 
wards wilt enjoy them. He who neglecteth the present 
moment throws away all that he hath. As the arrow passeth 
through the heart, while the warrior knew not that it was 
coming ; so shall his life be taken away before he knoweth 
that he hath it. 

13. What then is life, that man should desire it ; what 
is breathing, that he should covet it. 

14. Is it not a scene of delusion, a series of misadventures, 
a pursuit of evils linked on all sides together ; in the begin- 
ning it is ignorance, pain is in its middle, and its end is 
sorrow. 

15. It is said grey hairs are revered, and in length of days 
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is honour. tVirtuc can add reverence to the bloom of youth ; 
and without it age plants more wrinkles in the soul than on 
the forehead. 

• • 

16. Be virtuous while thou art youngs so shall thino ago 
be honoured. * 

VANITY. 

]. What blindeth the cy(?, or what hidcth the heart of a 
man from himself, like vanity ? Lo ! wl^n thou seest not thy- 
self, then others discover thee most plainly. 

2. As the tulip that is gaudy without smell, conspicuous 
without use ; so is the man who setteth himself up on high, 
and hath not merj^. 

3. Do well while thou livest ; but regard not what is said 
of it. •Content thyself with deserving praise, and thy pos- 
terity shall rejoice in hearing of it. 

4. The vain delighieth to speak of himself ; but he seeth 
not that others like not to hear him. 

INCONSTANCy. 

1. Thou art from the womb of thy mother various and 
wavering ; from the loins of thy father inheritest thou in- 
stability : hoV then shalt thou be firm ? 

2. Those who gave thee a body, furnished it with weak- 
ness ; but he who gave thee a soul, armed thee with re- 
solution ; employ ifr, and thou art wise : be wise and thou 
art happy. 

3. Establish unto thyself principles of action ; and sec 

that thou ever act according to them. ^ . 

4.. First know that thy principles arc just ; and then bo 
thou inflexible in the path of them, 

5* Was thy mother incontinent, and grieveth it thee to 
be told of it ? Is frailty in thy wufe, and art thou pained at 
the reproach of it ? ho who despiseth thee for it, condemneth 
himself: art thou answerable for the vices of another? 

14 
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JUDGMENT. 

1. Disregard not a jewel because thou possessest it: 
neither enhance thou the value of a thing because it is 
another’s : possession to the wise addeth»to the price of it. 

2. Esteem not an action because it is done with noise 
- and pomp : the*nobles^soul is that which doth great things, 

and is not moved in the doing them.^ 

3. Be^more readj;^ to ac^jinowledge a^beneBt than to 
revenge an injury; so shalt thou have more benefits than 
injuries done unto thee. 

4. Be more ready to love than to hate [ so shalt thou be 

loved by more than hate thee. cv 

5. Be willing to commend, and be slow to censure : so shall 
praise be upon thy virtues, and the eye of Enmity shall be 
blind to thy imperfections. 

6. When thou dost good, do it because it is good; not be- 
cause men esteem it: when thou avoidest evil, flee it because 
it is evil ; not because men speak against it : be honest for 
love of honesty and thou shalt be uniformly so : he that doth 
it without principle, is wavering. 

7. Wish rather to be reproved by thp wise than to be 
applauded by him who hath no understanding : when they 
tell thee of a fault, they suppose thou canfet improve ; the 
other, when he praiseth thee, thinketh thbe like unto himself. 

8. Wcialdst thou enjoy the good-will of all men, let thy 
own benevolence be universal. If thou obtainest it not by 
this,* nil other means could give it thee : and know, though 
thou hast it not, thou hast the greater pleasure of having 
merited it. 

PRESUMPTION. 

1. Pride and meanness seem incompatible ; but man re- 
concileth contrarieties : he is at once the most miserable and 
the most arrogant of all creatures. 
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2. Whols there that judgeth not either too highly of 
himself) or thinketh too meanly of others. 

3^ Why art thou unpunished, 0 man, in thy impiety ! but 
that this is not the day of retribution. 

4. Thou who art happy by the mercy of thy Creator, 
how darest thou in wantonness put others of his creatures to 
torture ? beware that it return not updn thee. 

5. Do the good that fhou knowest,^ and happiness shall 
be unto thee; virtue is more thy business here than* wisdom. 

COVETOUSNESS. 

1. Riches are^ot worthy a strong attention : an earnest 
care of obtaining them is therefore unjustifiable. 

2. ♦An immoderate desire of riches is a poison lodged in 
the soul ; it contaminates and destroys every thing that was 
good in it ; it is no^sooner rooted there, than all virtue, all 
honesty, all natural affection fly before the face of it. 

3. The covetous would seirhis children for gold: his pa- 
rents might die ere he would open hi% coffer : nay, he con- 
sidereth not himself in respect of it : in the search of happi- 
ness he maketh himself unhappy. 

4. Thou fool, iS*not virtue more worth than riches ? Is 
not guilt more base than poverty? Enough for his necessities 
is in the power of gvery man : be content with it, and thy 
happiness shall smile at the sorrows of him who heapeth up 
more. 

6. The earth is barren of good things where she hoardeth 
up treasure : where gold is in her bowels, there n^ *herb 
groweth. 

6. The covetous serveth his gold, it serveth not him : 
be possesseth his wealth as the sick doth a fever ; it burneth 
and tortureth him, and will not quit him until death. 

7. Be industrious to procure gold : and be generous in the 
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disposal of it ; man never is so happy as wheM he givetli 
happiness to another. 

. PROFUSION. 

1. If there be ct vice greater than the hoarding up of riches, 
it is the employing*thcm tp useless purjioses. 

2. It is more difficult to be well with riches, than to be 
at ease under ‘the want of them: man governeth himself 
much easier in poverty than in abundance. 

3. Poverty requirelh but t)ne virtue, patience to support 
it : the rich, if he hath not charity, temperance, prudence, 
and many more, is guilty. 

4. Refuse not unto the stranger that wftich ho wanteth ; 
deny not unto thy brother even that which thou wantest 
thyself. 

5. Know there is more delight in being without what 
thou hast given, than in possessing millions which thou know-- 
est not the use of. 

REVENGE. 

1. The root of revenge is in the weakness of the soul : 
the most abject and timorous are the most addicted to it. 

2. Who torture those they hate, but cowardsf? who mur- 
der those they rob, but women ? 

3 The man who meditateth revenge is not content with 
the mischief he hath received. He addeth to his anguish 
the punishment due unto another; while he whom he scek- 
eth to hurt, goeth away laughing: he maketh himself merry 
at this addition to his misery. 

4. ftevenge is painful in the intent ; and it is dangerous 
in the execution : seldom doth the axe fall where he who lifteth 
it up intended; and lo! he remembereth not that it must 
recoil against him. 

5. Can the death of thine adversary satiate thy hatred ? 
can the setting him at rest restore thy peace ? 
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6. Wouklat thou make him sorry for his offence, conquer 
him and spdre him : in death he owneth not thy superiority : 
nor feeleth he more the power of thy wrath, 

7. There is nothing so easy as to revenge an offence ; but 
nothing is so honorable as to pardon it. * 

8. The greatest victory man can obtain is over himself : he 

that disdaineth to feel an injury retor^eth it* upon him who 
offereth it. ^ * • • 

9. When thoa meditatest reveng(?, thou confessest that 
thou feelcst the wrong; when thou complainest, thou ac- 
knowledgest thyself hurt by it ; meanest thou to add this 
trium*ph to the pride of thine enemy ? 

10. The greater the wrong, the more glory is in pardon- 
ing itj and by how much more justifiable would be revenge, 
by so much the more honour is in clemency. 

11. The revengeful is feared, and therefore he is hated: 

but he that is endowed with clemency is adored. The 
praise of his actions remaineth for ever; and the love of the 
world attendeth him. • 

CRUELTY, HATRED, AND ENVY. 

1. Revenge is detestable : what then is cruelty? lo ! it 
possesseth the mischiefs of the other, but it wanteth even the 
pretence of its provocations. 

2. It is not in honour to trample on the object that fear- 
cth : it is not in virtue to insult what is beneath it : sub- 
due the insolent, and spare the humble, and thou art at the 
lioight of victory. 

3. He who feareth all, striketh at all: why are tyrants 
cruel, but because they live in terror? 

4. That thou mayest not be cruel, set thyself too high for 
hatred. 

5. That thou mayest not be inhuman, place thj’self above 
the reach of envy. 
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6. When thou enviest the man who possess^th honours ; 
when his titles and his greatness raise thy indignation ; seek 
to know whencesthey came unto him ; enquire by what means 
he was possessed of them, and thine envy will be turned into 
pity. 

7. If the same fortune were offered unto thee at the same 
price, be assured if thou wert wise thou wouldst refuse it. 

8. If thou seest good things fall Ho one who deserveth 
them, thou wilt rejoice in it, for virtue is hhppy in the pros- 
perity of the virtuous. 

9. He who rejoiceth in the happiness^ of another, in- 
crease th by it his own. , 

HEAVINESS OF HEART. 

1. The soul of the cheerful forceth a smile from the face 
of affliction ; but the despondence of the sad, deadeneth even 
the brightness of Joy. 

2. If thou wouldst avoid what is base; if thou wouldst 
disdain what is cowardly ; if thou wouldst drive from thy 
heart what is unjust; suffer not sadness to lay hold upon it. 

3. For what should man be sorrowful, but for afflic- 
tions? why should his heart give up joy, when the causes 
of it are not removed from him? is not this iJeing miserable 
for the sake of misery ? 

4. It is not the occasion that produceth the sorrow ; 
for behold the same thing shall be to another rejoicing. 

5. * Sadness is against nature, for it troubleth her mo- 
tions ; lo ! it rendereth distasteful whatever she hath made 
amiable. 

NOBILITY AND HONOUR. 

1. Nobility resideth not but in the soul; nor is there 
true honour except in virtue. 
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2. Crtmes cannot exalt the man who commits them 
to real glory ; neither can gold make men noble. 

8. Hereditary honour is accounted the most noble ; 
but* reason speaheth in the cause of him who hath acquired it. 

4. A mind disposed to virtue, maketh great the pos- 
sessor of it, and without titles it will raise him above the 
vulgar. . 

6. Is it not better.men should say, why hath not this 
man a statue ! than that they should ask, why he hath one? 

6. Pursue that which is honourable, do that which is 
right, and the applause of thine own conscience will be 
more joy to theef than the shouts of nallions who know not 
that thou deservfist them. 

. SCIENCE AND LEARNING. 

1. The noble employment of the mind of man is the 
study of the works of his Creator. 

2. To him whom the science of nature delighteth, 
every object bringeth a proof of hig God ; every thing that 
proveth it, giveth cause of adoration. 

8. To live and to die ; to command and to obey ; to do 

and to suffer; are not these all that thou hast further to 

* • 

care about? Morality shall teach thee these ; the Economy 
of Life shall lay them before thee. 

4. Piety to thy God, and benevolence to thy fellow- 
creatures, are they not thy great duties ? what shall teach 
thee the one like the study of his works? what shall inform 
thee of the oth^r like understanding thy dependencies,. 

PROSPERITY AND ADVERSITY. 

1. Let not prosperity elate thine heart above 
measure ; neither depress thy soul to the grave, because 
fortune beareth hard against thee. 

2. Her smiles are not stable ; therefore build not thy 
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confidence upon thpm: her frowns endure nqj for ever-; 
therefore let hope teach thee patience. 

3. To bear adversity well is difficult: but to be temper- 
ate in prosperity is, the height of wisdom. 

4. Good and ill are the tests by which thou art to 
know thy constancy ; nor is there aught else that can tell 
thee the powers of Inline own* soul ; be therefore upon the 
watch when they are ppcn th^ee. 

5. Pn adversity man seeth himself abandoned by 

others ; he findeth that all his hopes are centred within him- 
self: he rouseth his soul, he encountcrctt his difficCilties, 
and they yield before him. ♦ 

6. Ill prosperity he fancieth himself safe ; he thiiiketh 
he is beloved of all that smile about his table: he groweth 
careless and remiss : he seeth not the danger that is before 
him : he trusteth to others, and in the end they deceive him, 

7. Better is the sorrow that leadeth to contentment, 
than the joy that rendercth man unable to endure distress ; 
and afterwards plungeth him into it. 

8. Our passions dictate to us in all our extremes: mo- 
deration is the effect of wisdom. 

9. Be upright in thy whole life ; be content in all its 
changes ; so shalt thou make thy profit out of all occur- 
rences ; so shall every thing that happeneth unto thee be 
the source of praise. 

10. The wise man maketh every thing the means of 
advantage; and with the same countenance beholdeth he 
all the faces of Fortune; he governeth the good, he con- 
quereth the evil ; he is unmoved in all, 

11. Presume not in prosperity, neither despair in 
adversity: court not dangers, nor meanly fly from before 
them : dare to despise whatever wi|^not remain with thee. 
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12.. Leji not adversity tear off the wings of Hope; 
neither let Prosperity'obscure the light Of prudence. 

13. He who despaireth of the end shall never attain 
unto* it: and he who seeth not the pit shaH perish therein, 

14. As the w^tcr thalb pasaeth from the mountains 
kisseth, in its way to the ocean, every field that bordereth 
the rivers : as it tarrieth not in any place : even so Fortune 
visiteth the sons of men : her motion ^s incessant, she will 
not stay ; she is ujofitable as the wind^, how then wilt thou 
hold her ? When she kisseth thee thou art blessed ; but be- 
hold as thou turnest to thank her, she is gone unto another. 

PAIN AND SICKNESS. 

1.. Thb sickness of the body affecteth even the soul : 
the one cannot be in health without the other. 

When thy constancy faileth thee, call in thy reason : 
when thy patience qiiitteth thee, call in thy hope. 

2. To suffer is a necessity entailed upon thy nature; 
wouldst thou that miracles should protect thee from it ? or 
shalt thou repine because it happcneth unto thee ? when 
lo ! it happencth unto all. 

3. It is injustice to expect exception from that thou 
wert born unto submit with modesty to the laws of thy 
condition. 

4. Wouldst thou say to the seasons, pass not on lest I 

grow old ? is it not better to suffer well that which thou canst 
not avoid ? • » 

5. -Pain that endure th long is moderate; blush therefore 
to complain of it ; that which is violent is short, behold thou 
seest the end of it. 

6. The body was created to be subservient to the soul: 
whilst thou afflicteth the soul for pain, behold thou settest 
the body above it. 


U 
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7* As the wise afflicteth not himself because a thorn 
leaveth his garment ; so the patient grieveth not his soul, be- 
cause that which covereth it is injured. 

DEATH. 

1. He hath not spent ^is life ill who knoweth to die 
well; neither can he have lost all his time who employeth the 
last portion, of it to ffis honoin. 

2. He was not b(jrn in vain who dieth as he ought: nei- 
ther hath he lived unprofita*l)ly who dieth happily. 

3. Wouldst thou learn to die nobly, let thy vices die be- 

fore thee. Happy is he who endeth the business of his life 
before his death : who, when the hour coipeth, hath nothing 
else to do but to die*, who wisheth not delay, because he hath 
no longer use for time. • 

3. Avoid not death; for it is a weakness: fear it not, for 
thou understandest not what it is: all that thou certainly 
knowest is, that it putteth an end to thy sorrows. 

5. Think not the longest life the happiest: that which is 
best employed doth man the most honour ; himself shall re- 
joice after death in the advantages of it. 
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Fall many a light thought man ma^ cherish, 

Full many an idle deed may do.; 

Yet not a thopght or deed sjiall peaiah, 

Not one, but he shall bless or rue. 

When by the wind the tree is shaken, 

Ther’s not a bough or leaf can fall, 

But of its falliRg heed is taken, 

^ By one that sees and governs all. 

The tree may fall and bo forgotten, 

And buried in the earth remain ; 

Yet from its juices rank and rotten, 

Springs vegetating life again. 

The world is with creation teeming, 

And nothing ever wholly dies ; 

And things that are destroyed in seeming, 

In other sfiapes and forms arise. 

And nature istill unfolds the tissue. 

Of unseen Works by spirit wrought; 

And not a work but hath its issue, 

With blessing or with evil fraught. 

Though thou may'st seem to leave behind thee, 

All memory of the sinful past, 

Yet, oh, be sure, thy sin shall find thee, 

And thou shalt know its fruit at last. 

C. K, Kennedy. 
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The superior man has nine things which are subjects with him of thought- 
ful consideration. In regard to the use of his eyes, he is anxious to see (pearly. 
In regard to the use of his ears, he is anxious to hear distinctly. In regard to 
his countenance, he is anxious that it should be benign. In regard to his de- 
meanour, he is anxious that it shonld be respectful. In regard to his speech, 
he is anxious that it should be sincere. In regard to his doing of business, he 
is anxious that it should be reverently careful. In regard to what he doubts 
about, he is anxious to queslion^others. When he is angry, he thinks of the 
difficulties his anger may involve him in. When he sees gain to be got, he 
thinks of righteousness. ” 


Confucius, 
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1. • CONFUCIAN ANALECTS. 

1.. A youth, when at home, should be filial, and, abroad, 
respectful to his elders, He should be earnest and truthful. 
He should overflow in love to all, and cultivate the friendship 
of the good. When he has time and opportunity, after the 
performance of these things, he should employ them in polite 
studies. 

2. If a man withdraws his mind from the love of beauty, 
and applies it as sincerely to the love of the virtuous; if, in 
serving his prince, he can devote his life ; if in his intercourse 
with his friends, his words are sincere: — although men say 
that he has not learned, I will certainly say that he has. 

3. If the scholar be not grave, he will not call forth any 
veneration, and his learning will not be solid. Hold faith- 
fulness and sincerity as first principles. Have no friends not 
eqpal to yourself. When you have faults do nof fear to 
abandon them. 

4. While a man’s father is alive, look at the bent of his 
will; when his father is dead, look at his conduct. If for 
three years he does not alter from the way of his father, he 
may be called filial. 
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5. He who aims to bo a man of complete virtue, in his 
food does not seek to gratify his appetite, nor in his dwelling- 
place does he seek the appliances of ease: he is earnest in 
what he is doing' and careful in his speech; he frequents the 
company of men of ‘principle that he may be rectified; such 
a person may be saici indeec^to love to learn. 

6. I will not be afflicted at men’s not knowing me; I will 

be afflicted that I do nftt know men. 

• • ^ 

7. What constitute^ the sijperior man He acts before 
he speaks, and afterwards speaks according to his actions. 

8. Learning without thought is labour lost; thought 
without learning is perilous. 

9... Hear much and put aside the points of which you 
stand in doubt, while you speak cautiously at the same 
time of the others: — then you will afford few occasions for 
blame. See much and put aside the things which seem peri- 
lous, while you are cautious at the same time in carrying the 

others into practice: — then you will have few occasions for 
repentance. When one gives few occasions for blame in his 
words, and few occasions for repentance in his conduct, he is 
in the way to get emolument, 

10. Advance the upright and set aside the crooked, then 
the people will submit. Advance the crooked, and set aside 
the upright, then the people will not subifiit. 

11. To see what is right and not to do it, is want of 
courage. 

12. A prince should employ his ministers according to 
the rules of propriety; ministers should serve their prince 
wdth faithfulness. 

13. Things that are done, it is needless to speak about ; 
things that have had their course, it is needless to remons- 
trate; things that arc past, it is needless to blame. 
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14. It IS virtuous manners which constitute the excel- 
lence of a neighbourhood. If a man in selecting a residence 

do not fix on one where such prevail, how can he be wise. 

• * 

15. Those who are without virtue (iannot abide long ei- 
ther in a condition of poverty aifd hardship, or in a condition 
of engagement. The virtuous rest in virtue; the wise desire 
virtue. 

16. It is only the truly virtuous ijian who can love, and 
who can hate ot"hers. 

17. If the will be set on virtue, there will be no practice 
of wickedness. , 

18. Riches and honours are what men desire. If it can- 
not be obtained in the proper way, they should not be held. 
Povofty and meanness are what men dislike. If it cannot 
be abstained in the proper way, they should not be avoided. 

19. The superior man does not, even for the space of a 
single meal, act contrary to virtue. In moments of haste, he 
cleaves to it. In seasons of danger, he cleaves to it. 

20. I have not seen a person who loved virtue, or one 

who hated what was not virtuous. He who loved virtue 
would esteem nothing above it. He who hated what is not 
virtuous, would practise virtue in such a way that ho would 
not allow anytfiing that is not virtuous to approach his per- 
son. * 

21. The faults of men arc characteristic of the class to 
which they belong. By observing a man's faults, it may be 
known that he is virtuous. 

22. If a man in morning hear the right way, he may die 
in the evening without regret. 

23. The superior man, in the world, does not set his 
mind either for nothing, or against anything; what is right 
ho will follow. 

24. The superior man thinks of virtue, the small man 

16 
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thinks of comfort. The superior man thinks of the sanctions 
of law, the small;nan thinks of favours which he may receive, 

25. The mind of the superior man is conversant wjith 

righteousness; the mind of the mean qian is conversant 
with gain. * 

26. When we see men of worth, we should think of 
equalling them; when, we see m5n of a contrary character, we 
should turn inwards aq|i examine ourselves. 

27. The superior man wishes to be slow in his words 
and earnest in his conduct. 

28. Virtue is not left to stand above. Se who •pnCctisee 

it will have neighbours. • 

29. In your conduct be humble; in serving superiors, be 
respectful; in nourishing the people, be kind; in ordering 
the people, be just. 

30. In regard to the aged, give them rest; in regard to 

friends, show them sincerity ; in regard to the young, treat 
them tenderly. * 

31. When the solid qualities are in excess of accom- 
plishments, wc have rusticity; where the accomplishments are 
in excess of the solid qualities, we have* the manners of a 
clerk. When the accomplishments and solid qualities are 
equally blended, we then have the man of complete virtue. 

32. Man is born for uprightness. If a man lose his up- 
rightness, and yet live, his escape from death is the effect 
of m^re good fortune, 

33. They who know the truth are not equal to those who 
love it, and they who love it arc not equal to those who 
find delight in it. 

34. To give one's-self earnestly to the duties due to men, 
and, while respecting spiritual beings, to keep aloof from 
them, may be called wisdom. The man of virtue makes the 
difficulty to be overcome his first business, and success only a 
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subsequeaf consideration; — this may be called perfect virtue. 

35. The wise find delight in water; the virtuous find de- 
light in hills. The wise are active; the virtuous are tranquil. 
The wise are joyfuj ; the virtuous are lo^g-lived. 

36. The man of perfect virtdb, wishing to be established 
himself, seeks also to establish others; wishpgto be enlarg- 
ed himself, he seeks also to enlarge oftiers. 

37. The leaving virtue without proper cultivation; the 
not thoroughly discussing what is learned; not able to move 
towards righteousness of which a knowledge is gained; and 
not being able t^ change what is not good: — these are the 
things which occasion me solicitude. 

38. Let the will be set on the path of duty. Let every 
attainment in what is good be firmly grasped. Let perfect 
virtue be accorded with. Let relaxation and enjoyment be 
found in the polite arts. 

39. He is simply a man, who in his eager pursuit of 
knowledge forgets his food, who in tke joy of its attainment 
forgets his sorrows, and who does not perceive that old age is 
coming on. 

40. When I visilk along with two others, they may serve 
me as teachers. I will select their good qualities and follow 
them, their bad qualities and avoid them. 

41. Extravagance leads to insubordination, and parsi- 
mony to meanness. It is better to be mean than to be insub- 
ordinate. 

42. The superior man is satisfied and compoi^d, the 
mean man is always full of distress. 

43. Respectfulness, without rules of propriety, becomes 
laborious bustle ; carefulness, without the rules of proprie- 
ty, becomes timidity; boldness, without the rules of proprie- 
ty, becomes insubordination; straightforwardness, without 
the. rules of propriety, becomes rudeness. 
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44. When those who are in high stations perform well 
all their duties to their relations, the people are aroused to 
virtue. When o*ld ministers and friends are not neglected 
by them, the people are preserved from meanness. 

45. There are three principles of conduct which the man 
of high rank should consider specially important: — that in 
his deportment and mshiuer he keep from violence and heed- 
lessness; that in regufating his countenance he keep near to 
sincerity; and that in his words and tones he keep far from 
lowness and impropriety. 

40. When a country is well governed,^ poverty and a 
mean condition are things to be ashamed of.. When a country 
is ill governed, riches and honour are things to be ashamed of. 

47. A youth is to be regarded with respect. How 3o we 
know that his future will not bo equal to our present? If 
he reach the age of forty or fifty, and has not made himself 
hoard of, then indeed he will not be worth being regarded 
with respect. 

48. The wise are free from perplexities; the virtuous 
from anxiety ; and the bold from fear. 

49. What is called a great minister, is one who serves 
his prince according to what is right, and when he finds he 
cannot do so, retires. 

50. To subdue ones .self and return to propriety, is 
perfect virtue. If a man can for one day subdue himself and 
return to propriety, all under heaven will ascribe perfect 
virtue to him. 

51. Look not at what is contrary to propriety ; listen not 
to what is contrar}^ to propriety ; speak not what is contrary 
to propriety ; make no movement which is contrary to 
propriety. 

52. When internal examination discovers nothing wrong, 
what is there to be anxious about, what is there to fear ? 
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53. Death and life have their deternniied appointment ; 
riches and honours depend upon Heaven. 

54. Let the superior man never fail reverentially to order 
his own conduct, and let him be respectful to others and 
observant of propriety ; — then all within the four seas will 
be his brothers. What has the superior man to do with 

being distressed because he |jas no brothers?* 

* • 

55. He with whom neither slander that gradually soaks 
into the mind, ifor statement! that sfartle like a wound in 
the flesh, are successful, may be called intelligent indeed. 
Yea, he with whom neither soaking slander, nor startling 
statements, are sftccessful, may be called far-seeing. 

56. The reqmdtes of Government are that their be 
sufliciency of food, sufficiency of military equipment, and 
the confidence of the people in their ruler. 

57. If the people have plenty, their prince will not be 
left to want alone. If the people are in want, their prince 
cannot enjoy plenty alone. 

58. Hold faithfulness or sincerity as first principles, and 
be moving continually to what is right ; — this is the way to 
exalt one's virtue. 

59. By extensively studying all learning, and keeping 
himself under Uie restraint of the rules of propriety, one 
may thus likewise jiot err from what is right. 

60. The superior man seeks to perfect the admirable 
qualities of men, and does not seek to perfect their bad 
qualities. The moan man does the opposite of this. ^ , 

61. The man of distinction is solid and straightforward, 
and loves righteousness. He examines people's words, and 
looks at their countenances. He is anxious to humble him- 
self to others. Such a man will be distinguished in the 
country ; he will be distinguished in the Family. 

♦62. Employ the upright and put aside all the crooked ; — 
in this way, the crooked can be made to be upright. 
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63. Faithfully admonish your friend, a-ndi iiodlytryto 
lead him. If you find him impracticable, stop. .Do not 
disgrace yourself. 

SI Employ firiit the services of 7 our .'various officers, 
pardoa small faults, and Vaise t6 office men of virtue and 
talents. 

65. A superior mg.ii in regai^ to what he doc’s not know, 
J^shows a cautious rese^;ve. 

- 66. If a superior man love propriety, the people ‘will not 
dare not to be reverent. If he love righteousness, the people 
will not dare not to submit io his cxamplt% If he lovfi good 
faith, the people will not dare not to be sincere. 

67. When a prince’s personal conduct is correct, his 
government is effective without the issuing of orders. If 
his personal conduct is not correct, ho way issue orders, but 
they will not be followed. 

68. Do r^t be desirous to have things done quickly ; do 

not look at small advantages. Desire to have things done 
quickly prevents their being done thoroughly. Looking at 
small advantages prevents great affairs from being accom- 
plished. • 

69. It is in retirement, to be sedately, grave ; in the 
management of business, to be re verentl)i attentive ; in inter- 
course with others, to bo strictly sincere. Though a man 
go among rude uncultivated tribes, these qualities may not 
be u^g^lccted. 

70. The superior man is affable, but not adulatory.; the 
mean is adulatory, but not affable. 

71. The superior man has a dignified ease without pride. 
The mean man has pride without dignified ease. 

72.. The firm, the enduring, the simple, and the raodetfc, 
are near to virtue. 
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78 . ' Th^ scholat whoxherishes the love of comfort, is not 
fit to be deemed a Scholar. 

7^f. The virtuous will be sure to speak CQrrectly, but those 
whose speech is^ood may not always b^ virtuous. Men of 
principle are sure to be bold, biPt those who are bold may 
not always be men of principle. 

I 

7^. - To-be poor without rdurrauring. is difficult. To be 
rich without being proud is eagy. 

76. The man;^who in the view of gain thinks of righte-^ 
ousness ; who in the view of danger is prepared to give up 
his life ; and’whp^rloes not forget an old agreement, however 
far back it extetids: — Such a man may be reckoned a 

COMPLETE man. 

• 

77. Speak when it is the time to speak, and so men will 
not get ^tired of your speaking. Laugh when there is 
occasion to be joyful, and so men will not get tired of 
your laughing. Take when it is consistent with righteous- 
ness to do so, and so men will not get'tired of your taking. ' 

78. The progress of the superior man is upwards ; the 
progress of the mean man is downwards. 

79. In ancient times, men learned with a view to their 
own improvemefit. Now-a-days, we learn with a view to 
the approbation oft)thers. 

80. The superior man is modest in his speech, but ex- 
ceeds in his actions. 

81. The way of the superior man is threefold, buf I am 
not equal to it. Virtuous, he is free from anxieties ; wise, 
he is free fforn perplexities ; bold, he is free from fear. 

82. Recompense injury with justice, and recompense 
kindness with kindness. 

> 88. The determined scholar and the man of virtue will 
ndt seek to live at the expense of injuring their virtue. 
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They will even sacrifice l.hcir lives to preserve^ their virtue 
complete. 

84. If a man take no thought about what is distant, he 
will find sorrow neav at hand. 

85. The superior man in everything coiisiders righteous- 
ness to be essential. He performs it according to the rules 
of propriety. He brings it forth** in humility. He completes 
it with sincerity. Thi,s is indeed a superior man. 

86. The superior man is distressed by his want of ability. 
Ho is not distressed by men s not knowing him. 

87. What the superior man seeks, is ili himself. What 
the mean man seeks, is in others. 

88. What you do not want done to yourself, do not do to 
others. 

89. Specious words confound virtue. Want of forbearance 
in small matters confounds great plans. 

90. The superior man cannot be known in little matters ; 
but he may be intrusted with great concerns. The small 
man may not be intrusted with great coTicerns, but he may 
be known in little matters. 

91. I have heard that rulers of states and chiefs of fami- 
lies are not troubled lest their people should^be few, but are 
troubled lest they should not keep their ceveral places ; that 
they are not troubled with fears of poverty; but are troubled 
with fears of a want of contented repose among the 'people 
in their several places. For when the people keep their 
several places, there will be no poverty; when harmony^ pre- 
vails, there will be no scarcity of people ; and when there is 
such a contented repose, there will be no rebellious upset- 
tings. 

92. There are three friendships which arc advantageous, 
and three which are injurious. Friendship with the up- 
right; friendship with the sincere; and friendship with the 
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man of mucV observation: — these are advantageous.* Friend- 
ship with the man of specious airs ; friendship with the insi: 
nuatingly soft; and friendship with the glib-tongued : — 
these are injurious. 

93. There are three things* men find enjoyment in 
which are advantageous, and three things they find enjoy- 
ment in which are injurious. • To find ^enjoyment in the dis- 
criminating study of ceremonies and music; to find enjoy- 
ment in speaking* of the goodness of others; to find enjoy- 
ment in having many worthy friends: — these are advantage- 
ous. To find enjoyment in extravagant pleasures; to find 
enjoyment in idlefiess and sauntering; to find enjoyment in 
the pleasures of feasting: — these are injurious. 

94. , There are three errors to which they who stand in 
the presence of a man of virtue and station are liable. They 
may speak when it does not come to them to speak; — this is 
called rashness. They may not speak when it comes to 
them to speak; — this is called concealment. They may speak 
without looking at the countenance ^o/ their superior : — 
this is called blindness. 

95. There are three things which the superior man 
guards against. In youth, when the physical powers are 
not yet settled, he guards against lust. When he is strong, 
and the physical powers are full of vigour, he guards against 
quarrelsomeness. When he is old, and the animal powers 
are decayed, he guards against covetousness. 

96. There are three things of which the superior man 
stands in awe. He stands in awe of the ordinances of hea- 
ven. He stands in awe of great men. He stands in awe of 
the words of sages. 

97. The mean man does not know the ordinances of 
Heaven, and consequently does not stand in awe of them. 
He is disrespectful to great men. He makes sport of the 
words of sages. 

i6 
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98. There are only the wise of the highest class, and the 
stupid of the lowest class, who cannot be changed. 

99. To be able to practise five things everywhere under 
Heaven constitutes, perfect virtue. Gravity, generosity of 
soul, sincerity, earnestness,' and kindness. If you are grave, 
you will not be, treated with disrespect. If you are gene- 
rous, you will win all.^ If you are sincere, people will repose 
trust in you. If you are earnest, ydu will accomplish much. 
If you are kind, this will enable you to cmTploy the services 
of others. 

100. The high-mindedness of antiquity showed it|;elf in 
a disregard of small things; the high-mindedness of the pre- 
sent day shows itself in wild license. The stern dignity of 
antiquity showed itself in grave reserve; the stern dignity of 
the present day shows itself in quarrelsome perverseness. 
The stupidity of antiquity showed itself in straightforward- 
ness; the stupidity of the present day shows itself in sheer 
deceit. 

101. Fine words and an insinuating appearance are sel- 
dom associated with virtue. 

102. Has the superior man his hatreds also ? He has 
his hatreds. He hates those who proclaim the evil of others. 
He hates the man who being in low station, slanders his 
superiors. Ho hates those who have^yalour merely y and 
are unobservant of propriety. He hates those who are 
forNirard and determined, and, at tke same time, of contract- 
ed understanding. 

109. 1 hate those who pry out matters, and ascribe the 

knowledge to their wisdom. I hate those who are only not 
modest, and think that they are valorous. I hate those 
who make known secrets, and think that they are straight- 
forward. 

104. ^ Of all people, girls and servants arc the most dif- 
ficult to behave to. If you are familiar with them, they 
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lose their Iminiility. If you maintain a reserve towards 
them, they are discontented, 

105. The virtuous prince does not iiegl^t his relations. 
He* does not cause the great ministers* to repine at his 
not employing them. Without ^some g'Veat cause, he does 
not dismiss from their offices the members of old families. 
He does not seek in one man taleijts for •every employ- 
ment. 

106. When a man holds f^st virtue, but without seek- 
ing to enlarge it, and believes right principles, but without 
firm sincerity, what account can be made of his existence 
or noi?-existence ?# 

107. The superior man honours the talented and virtu- 
ous, and bears with all. He praises the good and pities 
the incompetent. 

108. The superior man undergoes three changes. Look- 

ed at from a distance, he appears stern ; when approached, 
he is mild; when ho is heard to speak, his language is firm 
and decided. ^ 

109. For one word a man is often deemed to be wise 
and for one word he is often deemed to be foolish. We 
ought to be careful indeed in what we say. 

II, THE GREAT LEARNING. 

1. The ancienlJfe who wdshed to illustrate illustrious 
virtue throughout the empire, first ordered well their own 
States. Wishing to order well their States, they first regu- 
lated their families. Wishing to regulate their fiyimlies, 
they, first cultivated their persons. Wishing to cultivate 
their persons, they first rectified their hearts. Wishing to 
rectify their hearts, they first sought to be sincere in their 
thoughts. Wishing to be sincere in their thoughts, they 
first extended to the utmost their knowledge. Such exten- 
sion of knowledge lay in the investigation of things. 
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2. Thiwgs being investigated, knowledge became com- 

plete. Their knowledge being complete, their thoughts 
were sincere. Their thoughts being sincere, their hearts 
were then rectified. Their hearts being rectified, their per- 
sons were cultivated. Their persons beiicg cultivated, their 
families were regulated. Their families being regulated, 
their States were ri^jhtly governed. Their States being 
rightly governed, the whole empire was made tranquil and 
happy- , . ‘ . 

3. From the emperor down to the mass of the people, 
all must consider the cultivation of the person the root of 
everything besides, 

9 

4. It cannot be, when the root is neglected, that what 
should spring from it will be well ordered. It nevoi’ has 
been the case that what was of great importance has been 
slightly cared for, and, at the same time, that what was of 
slight importance has been greatly cared for. 

5. Riches adorn a house, and virtue adorns the person. 
The mind is expanded, and the body is at ease. Therefore, 
the superior man must make his thoughts sincere. 

6. If a man be under the influence of passion, he 
will be incorrect in his conduct. He will be the same, if he 
is under the influence of terror, or under the influence of 
fond regard, or under that of sorrow and flistress. 

7. When the mind is not present, we look and do not 
see ; we hear and do not understand ; we eat and do not 
know‘‘che taste of what 'we eat. 

8. The cultivation of the person depends on the rectify- 
ing of the mind. 

9. Men are partial where they feel affection and love ; 
partial where they despise and dislike ; partial where they 
stand in awe and reverence ; partial where they feel sorrow 
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and compassion ; pwtial where they are arrogant and rude. 
Thus it is that there are few men in the world who love, 
and at the same time know the bad qualitieft of the object of 
their love^ or who hate, and yet know the • excellences of the 
object of their hatred, • 

10. From the loving example of one family, a whole State 
becomes loving, and from its courtesies, the whole State 
becomes courteous, while, from the ambition and perverse- 
ness of the one man, the whol^ State* may be led to rebel- 
lious disorder ; — such is the nature of the influence. This 
verifies the saying ‘‘ Affairs may be ruined by a single sen- 
tence; a kingdon^may be settled by its one man.*' 

11. The rulei* must himself be possessed of the good 

qualities, and then he may require them in the people. He 
must hot have the bad qualities in himself, and then he may 
require that they shall not be in the people. Never has 
there been a man, who, not having reference to his own 
character and wishes in dealing with others, was able effec- 
tually to instruct them. , 

12. Let the ruler discharge his duties to his elder and 
younger brothers, and then he may teach the people of the 
State. In his deportment there is nothing wrong ; he rec- 
tifies all the people of the State. When the ruler, as a 
father, a son, and a brother, is a model, then the people 
imitate him. The government of his kingdom depends on 
his regulation of the family. 

13. When the sovereign behaves to his aged, as the aged 
should be behaved to, the people become filial ; wb^n the 
sovereign behaves to his elders, as elders should be behaved 
to, the people learn brotherly submission ; when the sove- 
reign treats compassionately the young and helpless, the 
people do the same. Thus the ruler has a principle with 
which, as with a measuring square, he may regulate his con- 
duct. 
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14.. What a man dislikes in his superiors, let him not 
display in the treatment of his inferiors ; what he dislikes 
in inferiors, let him not display in the service of his 
superiors ; what he hates in those who are before him, let him 
not therewith precede those who are behind him ; what he 
hates in those who are behind him, let him not therewith 
follow those whp are before him ; what he hates to receive 
on the right, let him n*ot bestow'on the left ; what he hates 
to receive on the left, Jet him not bestow on the right: — 
this is what is called The principle, with* which, as with 
a measuring square, to regulate one’s conduct.” 

15. When a 'prince loves what the people love*, and 
hates what the people hate, then is he what is called the 
parent of the people. 

16. By gaining the people, the kingdom is gained, and, 
by losing the people, the kingdom is lost. 

17. The ruler will first take pains about his own virtue. 
Possessing virtue will give him the people. Possessing the 
people will give him the territory. Possessing the territory 
will give him its wealth. Possessing the wealth, he will 
have resources for expenditure. 

18. Virtue is the root ; wealth is the result. 

19. The accumulation of wealth is the way to scatter 
the people ; and the letting it be scattered a*mong them is 
the way to collect the people. 

20. The ruler s words going forth contrary to right, will 
come back to him in the same way, and wealth, gotten by 
impr5)c)er ways, will take its departure by the same. 

21. To see men of worth and not be able to raise them 
to office ; to raise them to office, but not to do so quickly : — 
this is disrespectful. To see bad men and not be able to 
remove them ; to remove them, but not to do so to a dis- 
tance : — This is weakness. 
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22. To love those whom men hate, and to hate those 
whom men love ; this is to outrage the natural feeling of 
men. Calamities cannot fail to come down on him who 
does so. 

23. There is a great course uUo for the production of 

wealth. Let the producers be many and the consumers 
few. Let there be activity the production, and economy 
in the expenditure. ‘Then the wealth will always be 
sufficient. • • ’ 

24. The virtuous ruler, by means of his wealth, makes 
himself more distinguished. The vicious ruler accu^nulates 
Avealth, at the expense of his life. 

25. Never haS there been a case of the sovereign loving 
benevolence, and the people not loving righteousness. Never 
has there been a case where the people have loved righteous- 
ness, and the affairs of the sovereign have not been carried to 
completion. And never has there been a case where the 
wealth in such a State, collected in the treasuries and arsenals, 
did not continue in the sovereign s pcfssession. 

2G. In a State, 'pecuniary gain is not to be considered to 
be prosperity, but its prosperity will be found in righteous- 
ness. • 

27. When he who presides over a State or a family makes 
his revenues his chief business, he must be under the influ- 
ence of some small, mean man. He may consider this man to 
be good; but Avhen such a person is employed in the adminis- 
tration of a State or family, calamities from Heaven, nxid 
injuries from men, will befall it together, and, though'^ good 
man may take his place, he will not be able to remedy the 
evil. In a State, gain is not to be considered prosperity, but 
its prosperity will be found in righteousness. 

III. THE DOCTRINE OF THE MEAN. 

1. The superior man the course of the Mean; 

the mean man acts contrary to the course of the Mean. 
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2. The superior man’s embodying the course the Mean 
is because he is a superior man, and so always maintains the 
Mean. The mean man’s acting contrary to the course of the 
Mean is because he is a mean man, and has no caution. 

3. Perfect is the virtue which is according to the Mean! 

Rare have they long been among the people, who could 
practise it ! ^ 

• I* 

4. The empire, its States, and its families may be perfectly 
ruled; dignities and emoluments may be declined; naked 
weapons may be trampled under the feet ; but the course of 
the Mean cannot be attained to. 

5. The superior man accords with the cqprse of the Mean. 
Though he may bo all unknown, unregarded by the world, he 
feels no regret. It is only the sage who is able for this. 

6. When one cultivates to the utmost the principles of 
his nature, and exercises them on the principle of reciproci- 
ty, he is not far from the path. What you do not like, when 
done to yourself, do not do to others. 

7. In the way of the superior man there are four things, 
to not one of which have I as yet attained. — To serve my 
father as I would require my son to serve me : to this I have 
not attained ; to serve my prince as I would require my mi- 
nister to serve me : to this I have not attained ; to serve my 
elder brother as I would require my j^canger brother to 
serve me: to this I have not attained ; to set the example 
in behaving to a friend as I would require him to behave to 
me: to this I have not attained. Earnest in practising the 
ordinary virtues, and careful in speaking about them, if in 
his practice, he has anything defective, the superior man 
dares not but exert himself; and if, in his words, he has any 
excess, he dares not allow himself such license. Thus his 
words have respect to his actions, and his actions have res- 
pect to his words; is it not just an entire sincerity, which 
marks the superior man ? 
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8, The superior man does what is^ proper to the statiou 
in which he is: he does not desire to go beyond this. 

9 . In a position of wealth and honour^ he does what is 
proper to a position of wealth and honour. In a poor and 
low position, he does what is proper to a poor and low posi- 
tion. Situated among barbarous tribes, be does what is pro- 
per to a situation among barbarous tribes. In a position of 
sorrow and difficulty, hep does what is proper to a position of 
sorrow and difficfUlty. The superior man can find himself in 
no situation in which he is not himself. 

10« In a high situation, he does not treat with contempt 
his inferiors. In a low situation, he does not court the fa- 
vour of his superiors. He rectifies himself, and seeks for 
nothing from others, so that he has no dissatisfactions. He 
does not murmur against heaven, nor grumble against men. 

11. Thus it is that the superior man is quiet and calm, 
waiting for the appointments of Heaven^ while the mean 
man walks in dangerous paths, looking for lucky occurrences. 

12. The administration of government lies in getting 

proper men. Such men are to be got by means of the ru- 
ler’s own character. That character is to be cultivated by 
his treading in th*e ways of duty. And the treading those 
ways of duty ia to be cultivated by the cherishing of bene- 
volence. « 

13. When those in inferior situations do not possess the 

confidence of their superiors, they cannot retain the govern- 
ment of the people. .r* 

li. Hence the sovereign may not neglect the cultiva- 
tion of his own character. Wishing to cultivate his charac- 
ter, he may not neglect to serve his parents. In order to 
serve his parents, he may not neglect to acquire a know- 
ledge of men. In order to know men, he may not dispense 
with a knowledge of Heaven. 
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15. The duties of universal obligation arc five, and the 
virtues wherewith they are practised are three. The duties 
are those between sovereign and minister, between father 
and son, between husband and wife, between elder brother 
and younger, and those belonging to the intercourse of friends. 
Those five are the duties of universal obligation. Know- 
ledge, magnanimity, and energy, these three, are the virtues 
universally binding. 'And the meanc by which they carry 
the duties into practice is singleness. 

16. Some are born with the knowledge of those duties; 
some know them by study ; and some ac(juire the know- 
ledge after a painful feeling of their ignorance. But the 
knowledge being possessed, it comes to the same thing. 
Some practise them w’ith a natural ease; some from, a de- 
sire for their advantages; and some by strenuous effort. 
But the achievement being made, it comes to the same 
thing. 

17. To bo fond of learning is to be near to knowledge. 
To practise with vigour is to be near to magnanimity. To 
possess the feeling of shame is to be near to energy. 

18. He who knows these three things knows how to 
cultivate his own character. Knowing how to cultivate his 
own character, he knows how to govern othei men. Know- 
ing how to govern other men, he knows how to govern the 
empire with all its States and families. 

19. All who have the government of tho empire with 
its States and families have nine standard rules to follow; 

. — viz,) the cultivation of their own characters; tho honour- 
ing of men of virtue and talents; affection towards their 
relatives; respect towards the great ministers; kind and 
considerate treatment of tho whole body of officers ; dealing 
with the mass of the people as children ; encouraging tho 
resort of all classes of artisans ; indulgent treatment of men 
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from a distance ; and the kindly cherishing of the princes 
of the States. 

20. By the ruler’s cultivation of his own character, the 
duties of universaj pbligatiou are set .up. By honouring 
men of virtue and talents, he iif preserved from errors of 
judgment. By showing aflfection to his rejatives, there is 
no grumbling nor resentment among^his uncles and bre- 
thren. By respecting the great ministers, he is kept from 
errors in the pr^fctice of goveAunent.* By kind and consi- 
derate treatment of the whole body of officers, they are led 
to make the most grateful return for his courtesies. By 
dealing with the^mass of the people as his children, they are 
led to exhort one another to what is good. By encouraging 
the resort of all classes of artisans, his resources for expen- 
diture are rendered ample. By indulgent treatment of men 
from a distance, they arc brought to resort to him from all 
cjuarters. And by kindly cherishing the princes of the 
States, the whole empire is brought to revere him. 

21. In all things success dcpehds on previous prepara- 
tion, and without such previous preparation there is sure to 
be failure. If what is to be spoken be previously determin- 
ed, there will be i>o stumbling. If affairs be previously de- 
termined, there will be no difficulty with them. If one’s ac- 
tions have been previously determined, there will be no sor- 
row in connection with them. If principles of conduct have 
been previously determined, the practice of them will be 
inexhaustible. 

22. When 'those in inferior situations do not obtfiin the 
confidence of the sovereign, they cannot succeed in governing 
the people. There is a way to obtain the confidence of the 
sovereign ; — if one is not trusted by his friends, he will not 
get the confidence of his sovereign. This is a way to being 
trusted by ones friends; — if one is not obedient to his parents, 
he will not be true to friends. There is a way to being obe- 
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dient to one's parents; — ^if one, on turning hia’^thoughts in 
upon himself, finds a want of sincerity, he will not be obe- 
dient to his parents. There is a way to the attainment of 
sincerity in one’s self; — if a man do not understand what is 
good, he will not attain sinc^irity in himself, 

23. Sincerity is the way of Heaven. The attainment of 

sincerity is the way of^men. He who possesses sincerity, is 
he who, without an effort, hits what is right, and apprehends, 
without the exercise o*f thought; — he is the sage who na- 
turally and easily embodies the right way. He who attains 
to sincerity is he who chooses what is good, and firmly holds 
it fast. ^ 

24. To this attainment there are requisfte the extensive 
study of what is good, accurate inquiry about it, careful re- 
flection on it, the clear discrimination of it, and the earnest 
practice of it. 

25. The superior man, while there is anything he has 
not studied, or while in what he has studied there is any- 
thing he cannot understand, will not intermit his labour. 
While there is anything he has not inquired about, or any- 
thing in what ho has inquired about which he does not know, 
he will not intermit his labour. While there is anything 
which he has not reflected on, or anything in what he has 
reflected on which he does not apprehend^ he will not inter- 
mit his labour. While there is anything which he has not 
discriminated, or while his discrimination is not clear, he 
will not intermit his labour. If there bo anything which 
he has^ot practised, or if his practice fails in earnestness, 
he will not intermit his labour. If another man succeed in 
one effort, he will use a hundred efforts. If another man 
succeed by ten efforts, he willtise a thousand. 

26. Let a man proceed in this way, and, though dull, he 
will surely become intelligent; though weak, he will surely 
become strong. 
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27. When we have intelligence resulting from sincerity, 
this condition is to be ascribed to nature; when we have 
sincerity resulting from intelligence, this condition is to be 
ascribed to instruction. But given the sincerity, and there 
shall be the intelligence, given tbe intelligence, and there 
shall be the sincerity. 

28. It is only he who is possessed lef the most complete 
sincerity that can exist •under heaven, who can give its full 
development to his nature, .tfble to give its full develop- 
ment to his own nature, he can do the same to the nature 
of othpr men. Able to give its full development to the na- 
ture of other men* he can give full development to the na- 
tures of animals and things. Able to give their full deve- 
lopmtynt to the natures of creatures and things, he can assist 
the transforming and nourishing powers of Heaven and 
Earth. Able to assist the transforming and nourishing 
powers of Heaven and Earth he may with Heaven and Earth 
form a ternion. 

29. Next to the above is he who cultivates to the ut- 
most the shoots of goodness in him. From those he can 
attain to the possession of sincerity. This sincerity becomes 
apparent. From * being apparent it becomes manifest. 
From being n^anifest, it becomes brilliant. Brilliant, it 
affects others. Affecting others, they are changed by it* 
Changed by it, they are transformed. It is only he who is 
possessed of the most complete sincerity that can exist un- 
der heaven, who can transform. 

30. Sincerity is that whereby self completion is effected, 
and its way is that by which man must direct himself. 

31. Sincerity is the end and beginning of things; with- 
out sincerity there would be nothing. On this account, the 
superior man regards the attainment of sincerity as the 
most excellent thing. 
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32. The possessor of sincerity does not merely aocom- 
plish the self completion of himself. With this quality he 
completes other men and things also. The completing him- 
self shows his perfect virtue. The completing other men 
and things shows his knowledge. Both these are virtues be- 
longing to the nature, and this is the way by which a union 
is effected of tlie extei?nal and i/iternal. Therefore, when- 
ever he — the* entirely* sincere man — employs them, — that is, 
these virtues, — their action will be right. • 

33. It is only he, possessed of all sagely qualities, that 
can exist under heaven, who shows himself quick in appre- 
hension, clear in discernment, of far-reacliing intelligence 
and all-embracing knowledge, fitted to exercise rule ; mag- 
nanimous, generous, benign, and mild, fitted to exercise for- 
bearance ; impulsive, energetic, firm, and enduring, fitted to 
maintain a firm hold ; self-adjusted, grave, never swerving 
from the Mean, and correct, fitted to command reverence ; 
accomplished, distinctive, concentrativc, and searching, fit- 
ted to exercise discrimination. 

34. All-embracing is he and vast, deep and active as a 
fountain, sending forth in their due seasons his virtues. 

35. All-embracing and vast, he is like heaven. Deep 
and active as a fountain, he is like the abyss^. He is seen, 
and the people all reverence him ; he spegiks, and the people 
all believe him ; he acts, and the people are all pleased 
with him. 

36. It is only the individual possessed of the most en- 
tire sincerity that can exist under heaven, who can adjust 
the great invariable relations of mankind, establish the 
great fundamental virtues of humanity, and know the trans- 
forming and nurturing operations of Heaven and Earth. 

37. It is the way of the superior man to prefer the con- 
cealment of his virtue, while it daily becomes more illustri- 
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ous, and it is the way of the mean man to seek notoriety, 
while he daily goes more and more to ruin. ^ It is charac- 
teristic of the superior man, appearing insipid, yet never to 
produce satiety ; while showing a simplq negligence, yet to 
have his accomplishments recognized; while seemingly 
plain, yet to be discriminating. He knows how what is dis- 
tant lies in what is near. He knows \fhere the wind pro- 
ceeds from. He knows iow what is ihinute Becomes ma- 
nifested. Such an ono, wq may •be sure* will enter into virtue. 


:-o-:- 
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PART II. 

Selections from the ‘‘Mind of Mencius”; 
BY THE Rev. E. Faber. 

(B. 0. 325). 


1. Form and beauty constitute our heaven-imparted na- 
ture; but one must first be a holy man, then can he manifest 
the true form. 

2. The occupying of himself in great matters (as emperor) 
adds nothing to that which is the real nature of the superior 
man, and his continuing in poverty (as a beggar) detracts in 
nowise from it, for his' portion is fixed. That which the 
superior man regards as his nature is benevolence, righteous- 
ness, propriety, and intelligence, 

3. He who has fathomed bis heart knows his nature; if one 
knows his nature he also knows heaven, 

4. Seek, so shalt thou find them; neglect, so shalt thou 
lose them (i. c,, benevolence, righteousness, propriety, and 
intelligence), 

5. There is both a heavenly greatness and a human 
greatness. Benevolence, righteousness, truth, faith, delight 
in goodness without weariness, this is heavenly greatness. 
To be a duke, a minister of state, a privy councellor, this is 
human greatness. The ancients cultivated heavenly great- 
ness, and human greatness followed thereupon. Those of the 
present day cultivate heavenly greatness in order to seek 
human greatness; if they obtain the latter they despise the 
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former. They labour consequently under an intense delusion, 
which can result finally in nothing but destyiction. 

(k Every man has a heart sensible of sympathy, shame, 
tenderness, and conscientiousness, and ho who is without 
these is simply not a man. * 

7 . The heart of sympathy is the gcfm of benevolence, the 
heart of modesty is the ^erm* of rightegusness, the heart of 
tenderness is the^ germ of propriety, a®d the heart of con- 
scientiousness is the germ of wisdom. 

8. For the culture of the heart there is nothing better 
than the diminution of our desires. 

9. Benevolence* (love) is the heart of man, righteousness 
the way. It is pitiable for man to abandon his way and not 
follow*it, to let slip his heart and not know how again to 
seek it. When people s fowls or dogs stray away, they know 
how to seek them again; they have an erring hcarl?, yet they 
know not how to seek that again. The aim of studies and 
investigations consists in nothing else than this, only and 
altogether the seeking of the erring heart. 

10. Men for tlie most part go astray, and at first are able, 
after so doing, to reform. They are grieved in their hearts 
and oppressed with anxiety, and act accordingly; it shows it- 
self in their confpicxion, breaks forth into utterance, and 
then becomes plainfy declared. Thence one discerns that 
life results from affliction; misery and death, on the contrary, 
from rest and bliss. 

11. He who subjugates men by force subdues not their 
hearts; external force is inadequate. He who by virtue 
brings them into subijiission rejoices their inmost heart and 
really subdues them. 

12. Misfortune comes from Heaven, yet man is able to 
avert it by means of “ change of mind,'’ and by walking in 
the thoughts and ways of God. 
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13. No man nor emperor can bestow an empire, but only 
Heaven alone. ^ One man alone has no power over other men, 
i. e., over thousands and millions; it must be given him from 
above. 

14. Inasmuch as one preserves his heart and cultivates 
his essential nature, (jne serves Heaven. 

15. The hoot of many social and of yet more political 
evils lies in this, that Inen arcf only willing to do and to see 
great things, whilst they neglect and despise the small. If 
there is the honest fulfilling of the nearest and the smallest 
duties, the great will soon offer of themselvfjs. 

16. Fortune and misfortune are dependent upon indivi- 
dual (moral) conduct. 

“ Honour and shame from no condition rise ; 

Att well your part, there all the honour lies.'' 

17. He who stops short where he ought not, stops short 
in every thing ; he who is niggardly where ho ought to be 
liberal, is mean in everything. He who advances rashly 
retreats precipitately. 

18. The most thorough sincerity has never yet remained 

without influence, but insincerity cannot possibly acquire 
influence. ^ 

19. Nothing in the whole body is more honourable than 
the eye ; it cannot conceal its evil. If all is right in the 
breast, the eye beams brightly ; if there is wrong in the 
breast, then the eye is dull. Hear his words and consider 
his eyes, how can a man conceal himsejf ? 

20. They who are always blaming what is not good in 
others ought to know how great subsequent evils they must 
meet with. Consequently see to it that thou dost not thy- 
self that which thou condemnest in another. 
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21. The^vil of men is that they fondly wish to be teach- 
ers of others. He who teaches others should before all things 
teach himself, i. e., to be a practical example *of his doctrine. 

22. Good word^ are ineffectual whe^e they do not meet 
with a good reception. The wise listens to the counsels of 
others, .not in order to follow the opinion^ of every one, 
but to find that which is right and etfirnally good. By the 
use of this is obtained safety and true profit. 

23. The superior man is distinguished from other men 
in this whereby he guards his heart ; the superior man guards 
his heart by benevolence and preserves it by propriety. The 
benevolent loves inen, the man of propriety honours them. 
He who loves men is straightway beloved by them ; he who 
honours men is forthwith honoured by them. 

24. I have never heard of one who made himself crooked 
making others straight ; how much less could one who dis- 
graced himself rotrtify the empire? The actions of the holy 
men were not thus. Whether they were remote or near, 
whether resigning or not, these (the actions) referred simply 
to the preservation of their personal purity. 

25. Between father and son there exists attachment ; 
between sovereign and minister, righteousness; between hus- 
band and wife, discrimination ; between elder and younger 
brethren, the observance of rank ; between friends, fidelity. 

26. All rough handling of a wound gives pain and in- 
creases the inflammation. On the other hand, we must n^t let 
ourselves be hindered by pain from cleansing and binding up 
a wound, necessarily also from cutting, burning, sewing up, 
and such like ; but these only in order to bring about a heal- 
ing of the same. All infliction of pain which does not con- 
tribute towards healing is objectionable, even in the slightest 
degree, and no physician claiming to be humane would per- 
mit himself to have recourse to it. The human organization, 
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Specially that of a sufferer, was never intended to furnish 
physicians with opportunities for experiments. Just so is it 
with people, if n fortunately in this time of modern progress 
many various and injurious experiments have been tried in 
the departments of both social and political organization. It 
is a pity that the pain of the patient’s wounds is unfelt by 
the physician. * t 

THE WORKS OF GOD. 


“There’s not a tint that paints the rose, 

Or decks the lily fair, 

Or streaks the humblest flower that grows, 
But God has placed it there. 

There’s not a star whose twinkling light 
Illumes the spreading earth, 

And cheers the indent gloom of night, 

But mercy gave it birth. 

There’s not a place on earth’s vast round, 
III ocean deep, or air. 

Where skill and wisdom are not found ; 

For God is everywhere. ^ 

Around, beneath, below, and above, 
Wherever space extends, 

, There God displays His boundless love, 
And power with mercy blends.” 


Hkber. 
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“ The life of man is liablfc to so many changes and accidents, that philoso- 
phy does not permit us to gl^ry in prosperity that may er.dure but for a time. 
No man can be accounted happy but he whom heaven blesses with success to 
the last.” 

** It is a liettcr thing to be good than to be great, th be truly happy than 
to be rich. If God give us wealth and power, we ought to use them wisely 
and enjoy them thankfully ; but we ought not to put our trust in them and 
depend on them alone for happiness.” 

Solon. 

** He who has attained to virtue is a wise man. Every one else is lacking 
in wisdom. The wise man never suffers want, for all things are his. He is 
at home everywhere, and can uccommodate himself to any circumstances.” 

“ Virtue is entirely dependent upon knowledge, and he is pious, who knows 
what is right towards God ; he is just, who knows what is right towards men. 
He is brave, who knows how to treat dangers properly ; he is prudent and 
wise, who knows how to use what is good and noble, and how to avoid what 
is evil. In short, all virtues are referred to wisdom or kn'Dwledge, which, as 
far as he is concerned, are one and the same.” t 


Socrates. 
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Selections from thb “ Lives and Opinion^ of Eminent 
P uiLO{?OPHERs/’ — B y Diogenes Laertius. 

Saying^ of the Seven Grecian Sa(3Es. 

(B. 0. GOO) 

I. THALES. 

God is the most ancient of all things, for He had no birth: 
the world is the most beautiful of things, for it is the work 
of God: place is the greatest of things, for it contains all 
things: intellect is the swiftest of things, for it runs through 
everything: necessity is the strongest of things, for it rules 
everything: time te the wisest of things, for it finds out every 
thing. 

The most common is Hope; the most profitable. Virtue; 
the most hurtful, Vice. To know ones self is most difficult; 
to be ruled by another, most easy; to follow one's own mind, 
most easy; to be successful, most pleasant. A man rna}' live 
most virtuously and most justly, if he never does himself 
what he blames in others. He is happy who is healthy in 
hia body, easy in his circumstances, and welbinstructed as 
to his mind. 

Be equally mindful of friends present and absent, and let 
not any one be able to reproach you with speaking against 
those who partake of your friendship. Study not to beautify 
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thy face, but thy miiKh Enrich not thyswlf by unjust 
means. Conceal thy domestic ills. Cherish thy parents. 
All the assistance that you give to your parents, the same 
you have a right to expect from your children. Entertain 
not evil. Perjury is no worse than adultery. Idleness is 
troublesome. Intemperance, hurtful. Ignorance, intoler- 
able. Be not idle thdugh rich. • 

He said also that there was no difference between life and 
death, ‘'Why, then,'’ said some one to him, "do not you 
die ?" " Because, " said ho, "it does make no difference.” 

2. SOLON. 

Speech is the image of action. He is a king who hath 
power. Laws are like cobwebs, for If any trifling or power- 
less thing fall into them, they hold it fast; but if a thing 
of any size fall into thorn, it breaks through the meshes and 
escapes. That city is the best governed, where the people 
as eagerly prosecute wrongs done to others as to themselves. 
That family is the most, esteemed, wherein wealth is gotten 
not unjustly, kept not unfaithfully, expended not with repent- 
ance. Observe honesty in thy conversation more strictly 
than oath. Lie not, but speak the truth. Pay attention to 
matters of importance. Procure not friends in haste, nor 
procured, part with in haste. Rule, after ^ you have first 
learnt to submit to rule. Advise not ‘.vliat is most agree- 
able, but what is best. Make reason your guide. Do not 
associate with the wicked. Honour the Gods. Reverence 
your parents. Seek excess in nothing. 

When ho was lamenting his son who was dead, some one 
said to him, "You do no good by weeping,” he replied, " But 
that is the V(uy reason why I weep, because I do no good.” 

3. CHILD. 

It is difficult to be silent about secrets, to make good use 
of ones leisure, and to be able to submit to injustice: also to 
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rule one's tongue, especially at a banquet, and not to speak 
ill of one's neighbours; for if one does so, one is sure to hear 
Avh^t one will not like. Know thyself. Threaten none, for 
that is like a wom^in. Be more prompt to go to one's friends 
ill adversity than in prosperity. Make a moderate display 
at one’s marriage. Speak not evil of the dead. Honour old. 
age. Keep a watch upon One’s self. ^Prefer punishment to 
disgraceful gain ; for fhe one is painful but once, but the 
other for one's whole life. Laugh not at a person in misfor- 
tune. If one is strong he should also be merciful, so that 
one's , neighbours may respect one rather than fear one. 
Learn how to regulate one's own house well. Let not one's 
tongue outrun one's sense. Restrain anger. Dislike not 
divination. Desire not what is impossible. Make not too 
much haste on one’s road. When speaking, gesticulate not 
with the hand, for that is like a madman* Obey the Laws* 
Love quiet. 

Being asked in what educated men differed from those 
who were illiterate, he said, “In good hopes,^' 

4. PITTACUS. 

It is a hard thing to be really a good man. You may. 
seek a long time, but you will not be able to find an honest 
man. Watch your opportunity. Use thy friends. What 
thou seest wrong iif thy neighbour, avoid thyself. Restore 
what is committed to thy trust. Do not say beforehand 
what you are going to do, for if you fail, you will be laughed 
at. Do not reproach a man with his misfortunes, fearing 
lest Nemesis may overtake you. Forbear to speak evil not 
only of your friends, but also of your enemies. It is a part 
of wise men, before difficult circumstances arise, to provide 
for their not arising; and it is the part of brave men to make 
the best of existing circumstances. Practise piety, with 
temperance. Power shows the man. Even the Gods can 
not strive against necessity. Acquire honesty, love, disci- 
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plinc, temperance, prudence, truth, faith, experience, dexteri- 
ty, diligence, economy, and piety. 

Some people once asked him what thing was very grate- 
ful? and he replied, “Time.” — What wasnincertain? “The 
future.” — What was trusty f “The land.” — What was trea- 
cherous ? “ The sea.” Being once asked what was best, he 
replied, “To do what pne is doing at the moment well.” 

‘ 6. BIAS. 

He is unfortunate who cannot bear misfortune. It shows 
a diseased mind to desire such things as cannot bo obtained, 
and to be unmindful of the misery of otherk Hope is plea- 
sant. It is better to decide a difference between our ene- 
mies than our friends; for one of the friends will become an 
enemy, and one of the enemies, a friend. Choose the course 
which you adopt with deliberation; but when you have 
adopted it, then persevere in it with firmness. Do not speak 
fast, for that shows folly. Love prudence. Do not praise 
an undeserving man, because of his riches. Accept of things, 
having procured them by persuasion, not by force. What- 
ever good fortune befalls you, attribute it to the Gods. Great 
riches come to many men by chance. Most men are wick- 
ed. Cherish wisdom as a means of travelling from youth to 
old age, for it is most lasting than any other possession. 

Being asked what was difficult, he said,— ‘To bear a change 
of fortune for the worse with magnanimity,” 

6. CLEOBULUS. 

Ignorance and talkativeness bear the chief sway ar^mng 
men. Opportunity is the most powerful. Do not be fickle, 
or ungrateful. Men ought to give their daughters in mar- 
riage while they are girls in age, but women in sense; as in- 
dicating by this that girls ought to be well educated. . One 
ought to serve a friend that he may become a greater friend; 
and an enemy, to make him a friend. One ought to guard 
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• against giving one's friends occasions to blame one, and one's 
eiieinies opportunity of plotting against one. When a man 
goes out of his house, he should consider what he is going 
to do; and when comes home again he should consider 
what he has done. • 

Keep your bodies in health by exercise. Be fond of 
hearing rather than of talking. Be fond of learning rather 
than unwilling to learn. Speak well of p'eople. Bo a 
friend to virtuS, a stranger* to vice. Govern thy tongue. 
Avoid injustice. Give the best advice in one's power to 
one's, country. Bo superior to pleasure. Do nothing by 
force. Instruct one's children. Be ready for reconciliation 
after quarrrels. Caress not one s wife, nor quarrel with her 
wher| strangers are present, for to do the one is a sign of 
folly, and to do the latter is downright madness. Chastise 
not a servant while elated with drink, for so doing one will 
appear to be drunk one's self. Marry jfrom among one's 
equals, for if one takes a wife of a higher rank than one's self, 
one will have one's connexions for* one's masters. Laugh 
not at those who are being reproved, for so one will be de- 
tested by them. Be nob haughty when prosperous. Bo 
not desponding Avhen in difficulties. Learn to bear the 
changes of fortune with magnanimity. 

One of his sayings was, ‘‘ Moderation is the best thing." 

7. PERIANDER. 

We ought not to do anything for the sake of money ; for 
we ought only to acquire such gains as are allowable..* Con- 
sideration is all. Tranquillity is a good thing. Rashness 
is dangerous. Pleasures are transitory, but honour is im- 
mortal. Be moderate when prosperous, but prudent wh^a 
unfortunate. Be the same to your friends when they are 
prosperous, and when they are unfortunate. Whatever 
you agree to do, observe. Do not divulge secrets. Punish 
not only those who do wrong, but those who intend to do 
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Study to be worthy of your parents. Conceal thy^ 
misfortunes, tha^ it may not make thy friends repeat it iii 
after times. 

Ho said that those who wished to wield absolute power 
in safety, should be guarded by the good will of their 
countrymen, and not by arms. 
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PART 11 . 

SELECTION.S FROM THE “ EuCYOLOPiEinA METBOPOLITANA,” 

By Samuei, Taylor Co£ebidob.’ 

JESOF. (B. C. 560.) 

“ Worship Godfmy son,” said ho, “ with care, with rever- 
ence, and with a sincerity of heart, void of all hypocrisy or 
ostentation ; for know Ho is omnipotent as He is true. 
Have a care even of your most private actions and thoughts ; 
for God always sees you, and against you your conscience 
is always ready to bear witness. Prudence, as well as nature 
dictates, that while you do all the good in your power to all 
persons whatever, you should pay the^same honour to your 
parents which you expect your children should pay to you ; 
and prefer your relations before strangers in the exercise of 
your good offices. ^Nevertheless, where you cannot be bene- 
ficial be not ruinous to any one. Words signify actions 
and thoughts ; there must be no impurity in either. Be 
careful of childish ar impotent affections ; but follow the 
dictates of your reason, and you are safe. Be still assiduous 
to learn, as long as anything is left unknown to you ; and 
value wisdom before money. The human mind req^iires 
cultivation as do the plants of the field ; the improvement 
of our reason assimilates us to angels ; the neglect of it 
changes us into beasts. Wisdom and virtue are the only 
permanent and inviolable good ; but the study of these, with- 
out the practice, is nothing. Think not, however, that 
asperity of aspect necessarily designates wisdom ; for wisdom 
makes us serious, but not severe. It is one dcgprec of virtue 
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not to be vicious. Keep thy fixith with all men ; and avoid 
a He to man, fot that is an offence to God. Measure your 
words; for great talkers have no respect for either honesty 
or truth. Frequent the society of good men, for the sake 
of their manners, as well & their virtues. Be careful of 
the worldly rnaKini that there is something good in evil ; for 
profitable knavery and starving 'honesty is a mistake ; virtue 
and justice are ever exentually productive of good and profit. 
Admit not that restless passion, curiosity for the affairs of 
others, but attend to your own business. Speak ill of no 
one ; and no more indulge in the hearing of calumnies than 
be the instrument of reporting them ; for those who love 
the one, commonly practise the other. Intend honestly, 
and leave the event to God. Despair not in adversity, and 
exult not in prosperity, for everything is changeable. There 
are three things of which you will never repent — being 
early and industrious at your business ; learning good 
things ; and obliging good men. Remember that is done 
best which is done in season ; watch therefore for opportu- 
.nitios of doing good. Love and honour kings, princes, and 
magistrates ; for they who punish the guilty and protect 
the innocent form the band which holds society together,” 
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Selections from “ Socrates and ths Socratic Schools/* 
BY 0. J. Reichel, B. C. L., M. A/ 


SOCRATES, (B. C. 4G9-399). 

1, Nothing is so necessary as self-examination, to disco- 
ver what we really know, and what we only seem to know. 
Nothing is more indispensable for the practical duties for life, 
than to become acquainted with the state of our inner self, 
with the extent of our knowledge and capacities, with our de- 
fects and with our needs, 

2, The ordinary notion that there^are many kinds of vir- 
tue is incorrect. Virtue is in truth but one. Even the 
difference between one person and another, one time of life 
and another, one sex and another, is no proof of the contrary. 
For in all cases it fs one and the same thing, which makes 
the conduct virtuous, and in all persons the same disposition 
for virtue must be g^ssumed to exist. The main point there- 
fore is to cultivate this disposition by education. Some 
may bring with them more, and others fewer talents for any 
particular activity, but all alike require exercise and educa- 
tion, ^and those who have the most talents, require it most, or 
else they will be lost in ruinous errors. Now, since there is no 
greater obstacle to true knowledge than imaginary know- 
ledge, it follows that in a moral point of view nothing can be 
more necessary than self-knowledge, so that the dark sem- 
blance of knowledge? may be dispelled and human wants and 
needs may be brought to light. 
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3. Right action will follow from knowledge, just as bad 
conduct follows /roiri want of knowledge, and he who knows 
himself will, without fail, do what is right, just as he who is 
ignorant of himself will, without fail, do wj^atis wrong. The 
man of knowledge can alone do anything that can last; 
he alone is useful and deserves esteem. In short, knowledge 
is the proof of all moral action; want of knowledge, the 
cause of every vice, indeed if it were possible wittingly to do 
evil, it would be better todosO than to commit it unwitting- 
ly; for in the latter case the first condition of ail right action 
— a moral state of mind — would be found wanting, whilst in 
the former case it would be there, the doer being only faith- 
less to it for the moment. 

4. All virtue is knowledge; and he is virtuous, just, Jbrave, 
and so forth, who knows what is good and right. 

5. The good is nothing else but what is advantageous, the. 
beautiful nothing else but what is useful, and everything is 
accordingly good and beautiful in relation to the objects for 
which it is best fitted, 

6. Wo should aim at being continent, because the conti- 
nent man has a more pleasant life than the incontinent: 
we should inure ourselves to hardships, Because the hardy 
man is more healthy, and because he can more easily avoid 
dangers, and gain honour and glory: we, should be modest, 
because boasting does harm and disgrace. We should be on 
good terms with our relatives, because it is absurd to harm 
ourselves by tbose who have been given us for our good; we 
should try to secure good friends, since a good friend is the 
most useful possession. We should nob withdraw from pub-*^ 
lie affairs, since the well-being of the community is the well- 
being of the individual; we should obey the laws, since obe-. 
dience is productive of the greatest good to ourselves and to, 
the state; and wc should abstain from wrong, since, wrong 
is always punished in the end, lu short, we should live vir-. 
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tuously, beSause virtue carries off' the greatest rewards both 
with God and man. 

• 

.7. Man can only become master of himself by being in- 
dependent of hisxwants, and by the ex®rciso of his powers; 
while depending on the couditiolis and pleasures of the body, 
ho resembles a slave. The philosopher who .considers know- 
ledge to be the highest go6d, will nat\i rally in.sist upon the 
mind s devoting itself fo the j)ursiiit of trutli, in preference 
to every other thing, without allowing its meditations to be 
disturbed by the desires and appetites of the senses: tlie 
less ^ialue he attaches to external things and the more close- 
ly he perceives happiness to be bound up with the intellec- 
tual condition of man, the more pressing will ho feel the 
call to carry these principles into practice, by really becom- 
ing independent of the external world. 

8. As the soul, without being visible, visibly affects the 
body, so God affects the world. As the soul exercises un- 
limited dominion over the small portion of the world which 
belongs to it — its individual body — so God exercises domi- 
nion over the whole world. As the soul is present in all 
parts of its body, so God is in the Universe. And if the soul, 
notwithstanding the limitations by which it is confined, can 
perceive whatsis distant, and have thoughts of the most va- 
ried kinds, surely*the knowledge and care of Goil must be 
able to embrace the wliole universe at once. 

9. True virtue and right actions are only possible^ when 
they spring from personal conviction. A man should spend 
his life in examining the current notions regarding morals, 
in testing their truth, and seeking for their reasons. 

10. A man must be clear about himself, and be sure of 
his own moral well-being before he interferes with that of 
others and with the community. 

21 
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SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. 

Cynic Morals. 

1. Nothing is good but virtue, nothing bad but vice, and 
what is neither the one or the other is fof man indifferent. 
There can be but one good for every thing — the good which 
belongs to it. The only real thing which belongs to man 
is mind : everything else is a matter of chance. Man’s men- 
tal and moral powers tHorefore ^re alone free^ to act. Intel- 
ligence and virtue constitute the only armour which can 
protect man against all the attacks of chance, and that man 
alone is free who obeys nothing external §nd listens to no 
call from without. 

2. Thus man requires nothing to make him happy but 
virtue. All else he may learn to despise, so as to become 
content with virtue alone. For what is wealth without vir- 
tue? A prey for flatterers and venal charms, a stimulus to 
avarice, the root of all evil, the fountain of untold crimes 
and deeds of shame, a possession for ants and dung-beetles, 
without either glory or enjoyment. Indeed what else can 
wealth be but this, if it is true that it is incompatible with 
virtue? What is honour and shame? The talk of fools, about 
which no child of reason will trouble himself. For in truth 
the very opposite to what we think is irue. Honour 
amongst men is an evil. To be despise^, by them is good, 
since it keeps us back from vain attempts. Glory only falls 
to his lot, who seeks her not. What is death? Clearly not 
an evil. For ^only what is bad is an evil. And death, we 
do not experience to be an evil, since we have no further 
experience when we are dead. All these things are then 
only empty fancies, nothing more. Wisdom consists in 
raising one’s thoughts above them. The most worthless and 
the most harmful thing is — ^what men most covet — pleasure. 
Where the love of pleasure gives rise to unbridled passion, 
as in love, there no means can be too violent to eradicate it. 
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And on the^' contrary, what most men are afraid of labour 
and toil, are good, because labour and toil alone bring man 
to a healthy state, and thus make him independent. 

*3. Everything excepting virtue and vice is indifferent 
for us, and we ought to be* indifferent to everything. 
Only those who rise above poverty and wealth, shame and 
honour, ease and fatigue, Jife and death, and who are pre- 
pared to submit to any •condition and* state in' life, who fear 
no one, and trouble theraselres abdTit nothing — only such 
as these can bo secure against misfortunes; only such as 
these can be free and happy. 

4. Faultless and love-inspiring, a wise man is unmoved 
by fortune. An image of the divinity," he lives with the 
Gods. His whole life is a festival, and the Gods, whose 
friend he is, bestow on him everything. The opposite is the 
case with the bulk of mankind, most of whom are mentally 
deformed, the slaves of fancies, and divided only by a very 
narrow line from madmen. Misery and stupidity are the 
universal fate of mortals. All mankind are divided into two 
classes. Innumerable fools stand opposite to a small number 
of wise men. A small minority alone is happy in intelli- 
gence and virtue.. The rest live in misfortune and folly, 
and, to add . to their misfortune, only the smallest part of 
them are conscious of their deplorable state. 

5. The reproacHes of enemies teach man to know himself, 
and the best way of taking revenge on enemies is to amend 
one's faults. 

6. To be free in every respect, the wise man mifst be 
fettered and hampered by no relations to others. He must 
satisfy his social wants by himself alone, or he will be depen- 
dent on others, and nothing which is out of his power ought 
to influence his happiness, 

7. The man who is really free can never be a slave — 
for a slave is one who is afraid — and for the same reason a 
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slave can never be free. The wise man is the natural ruler 
of others, although he may be called a slave, in the same 
wa}^ that the physician is the ruler of the sick. 

8. There is but ^one way of pleasing ,God — by virtue. 
Every other form is based i>pon superstition. Wisdom and 
iiitegrity make^ us resemble the Gods, and make us their 
friends. But what is generally done to secure their favour is 
worthless and* perverse*. The wise man honours God by vir- 
tue, and not by sacrifice, which is not requii*ed of him. Ho 
knows that a temple is not more holy than any other place. 
He does not pray for things, which are considered goods by 
those wanting in intelligence; not for riches, but for right- 
eousness. 

fl. The wise man must be absolutely and in every rgspcct 
independent; independent of wants, of desires, of prejudices 
and of after-thoughts. 

10. Truth is always unpleasant; it can only be told either 
by an incensi^d enemy or by a real friend. 

Cyrenatc Morals. 

1. The good comes to be identical with what is agreeable 

— with pleasure; the evil, with what is disagreeable, or pain ; 
and what affords neither pleasure nor pain can be neither 
good nor evil. * 

2. A future feeling of pleasure is a nfotion which is yet 
future, a past one is one which has already ceased. The one 
thing to be learned in life is the art which teaches us to en- 
joy tJfie present moment. The present is alone ours. For- 
bear then to be distressed by the remembrance of what is 
already past, or by the thought of what has yet to come and 
may never be yours. 

3. To enjoy life truly, we need not only to take into ac- 
count the value and the consequences of every enjoyment, but 
we need also to acquire the proper disposition of mind. The 
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help most essential ho leading a pleasant life is intelligence 
— not alone because it supplies that presence of mind 
which is never at a loss for means, but, above all, because it 
teaches us how to make a proper use of the good things of 
life; because it frees us from the prejudices and fancies which 
stand in the way of happiness, such as envy, passionate love, 
superstition ; because it guards us from regrettirig the past, 
from desiring the futur(i, from being dependent on the plea- 
sure of the moment; and because il^ guarantees to us that 
freedom of soul, of which we may at any moment stand in 
need to give us contentment with our present lot. 

Tjteodorus. (B. C. 400). 

1. In themselves pleasure and pain are neither good 
nor bad, for goodness consists in cheerfulness, and evil in un- 
happiness — the former proceeds from intelligence, the latter 
from folly; and this is the reason why intelligence and justice 
are to be recommended, whilst ignorance and wrong-doing 
are to be rejected. The highest good consists in being su- 
perior to circumstances, instead ofa^cheerful resignation to 
the impressions of the moment. 

, Hegestas. 

1. Our life is full of trouble : the numerous sufferings of 
the body afflict* the soul also, and disturb its peace; fortune 
in numberless ways crosses our wishes : man cannot reckon 
upon a satisfactory state of mind, in a word, upon ha))piness. 
And if it is impossible to attain happiness, it is surely foolish 
to strive after it. We must be content if we succeed in 
fortifying ourselves against the sufferings of life. Freedom 
from pain, not pleasure, is- our goal. But how is this goal to 
be attained in a world so full of trouble and pain? Certain- 
ly it can never be attained as long as our peace of mind de- 
pends upon external things and circumstances. Content- 
ment can really oiiily be secured when everything which pro- 
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duces pleasure or pain is an object of indilfei^ence. Both 
pleasure and pain depend ultimately, not upon things, but 
upon our attitude towards things. Nothing in itself is plea- 
sant or unpleasant, and the impression which things rnhke 
upon us varies according to our wants or co*ndition. Neither 
riches nor poverty affect the happiness of life; the rich have 
no more enjoyrAent tfeau the poor. Freedom or slavery, high 
or low rank, honour or dishonour, arp not conditions of the 
amount of pleasure ws may receive. Indeed, life is consi- 
dered a good by the fool alone, but by the wise man as in- 
different. Since every one desires what is pleasant, every 
one desires what is good ; and as the wise man doe's nob 
allow his peace of mind to depend on things external, neither 
does he allow it to be ruffled by the faults of others. 

.ESCHYLUS. (B. C. 45 C). 

1. What Zeus says comes to pass; his will is always car- 
ried out, even though it escape the notice of men ; no mortal 
can do anything against his will ; none can escape the decision 
of heaven, or rather destiny, over which Zeus himself is 
powerless. Man in the face of this divine power feels him- 
self weak and frail ; his thoughts are fleeting as the shadow 
of smoke; his life is like a picture which a sponge washes 
out. Mail must nob ignore his position, he must learn nob 
to overrate what is human, let him not be»indignanb with the 
Gods when in affliction, let his feelings not rise too high; let 
him remember that the grain of guilt, planted by pride, 
grov\i 3 to a harvest of tears. 

2. Sickness lurks under the rudest health — the wave of 
fortune, when it bears man highest on its crest, breaks on a 
hidden reef — the man on whom fortune smiles, must volunta- 
rily renounce a part of what he has, if he will escape ruin ; 
even heaven itself brings guilt on men, when it will utterly 
destroy a family. 
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3. Man must suffer according to his deeds. God blesses 
him who lives in piety without guile and pride^ but vengeance, 
though slow at first, suddenly comes upon the transgressor 
of right. Dike strikes some down with a sudden blow, and 
slowly crushes others. The curse of crime gathers strength 
from generation to generation; just as virtue and happiness 
descend on children and children’s chilcWen. 

SOPHOtLES. (B. C. 4b6). 

• • * 

1. All things, even misfortune, come from the Gods; no 
mortal can withstand their never-decaying power; nothing 
can escape their ^decree; no deed and no thought can be hid 
from their eyes ; no one may transgress their eternal laws, 
created as they are by a superhuman power. Men, however, 
are weak and frail, mere shadows or dreams, non-existent, 
and only capable of a passing semblance of happiness. No 
mortals life is free from misfortune, and even the happiest man 
cannot be called happy before his death; and taking all things 
into account, which the changing day brings with it, the num- 
ber of woes, the rarity of good-fortune, the end to which all 
must come, it would be well to repeat the old saying, ‘ Not to 
have been born is the best lot, and the next best is to die as 
soon as may be.’ The highest wisdom of life is, therefore, to 
control our wishes, to moderate our desires, to love justice, to 
fear God, to be resigned to fate. 

2. Uprightness is better than riches, loss is better than 
unjust gain, heavy guilt entails heavy punishment, but piety 
and virtue are worth more than all things else, and ar§[ re- 
warded not only in this world but in the next. 

Euripides. (B. C. 407). 

1. Piety and the virtue of moderation are the best things 
for man ; he who is mortal must not grow proud in success 
or despairing in misfortune; he can do nothing without the 
Gods; in the long run the good man succeeds and the bad 
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fails; a moderate good-fortune is preferable to the vicissi- 
tudes of greatness; the poor man s fear of the Gods is worth 
more than the pompous sacrifices of many a rich one ; virtue 
and understanding are better than wealth and noble birtli. 

Simonides. (B. C. 556-467}. 

1. Our lifeis fulLof sorrows and troubles ; its fortune is 
uncertain; it is quickly gone; even prudence is too readily lost 
by men, and their hardly-won^ virtue is imperfect and unreli- 
able, and changes with circumstances. He fares best on 
whom the Gods bestow prosperity. A faultless man must 
not be looked for; it must be enough to fin : one righteously 
disposed. 

Bacciiylides. (B. C. 470). 

1. No one is altogether happy, and few are preserved 
from heavy changes of fortune. The highest wisdom of life 
consists in equanimity, that is, contentment with the present 
without a thought for the future. Man can discover what is 
right, and Zeus, the almighty Ruler of the world, is not to 
blame for the misfortunes of mortals. 

Pindar. (B. C. 435). 

1. ‘ God is the all;’ nothing is impossible for Him. Zeus 
governs all things according to His will. It' is He that bes- 
tows success or failure. In Him the law, 'To which both gods 
and men must bow, realises itself with a mighty power. 
Even the deeds of men are not hid from His all-seeing eyes. 
Only what is beautiful and noble can be attributed to the 
gods. 

2. Our lot is changeable, and joy and sorrow lie near to- 
gether. True wisdom consists in not going beyond the 
bounds of what is human, in looking to the Gods for all that 
is good, and in being content with what they bestow. ' Seek 
not to be a God; what is mortal becomes mortal, and he who 
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soars to heaven will have a precipitate fall.* Blessing and 
success is only to be had when God points the way ; the re- 
sult of labour is in His hand, according as he is determined 
by destiny. From pod comes all virtue and knowledge. We 
must resign ourselves to what God disposes, and be content 
with our lob, whatever it be. Strive not against God ; bear 
his yoke without kicking against the pricks; adopt yourself 
to circumstances; seek not what is impossible;’ in all things 
observe moderation; beware of &uvy, wRich strikes the highest 
most severely. 


Sayings of Socrates. 

Leisure is the most valuable of possessions. There is one 
good, namely, knowledge; and one only evil, namely, igno- 
rance. To begin well is not a trifling thing, but yet not far 
from a trifling thing. Those who buy things out of season, 
at an extravagant price, expect never to live till the proper 
season for them. The virtue of a young man is to avoid 
excess in everything. If he were handsome, he might cons- 
tantly strive to be worthy of his beauty; and if he were ugly, 
he might conceal his unsightly appearance by his accomp- 
lishments. It is a good thing for a man to offer himself cheer- 
fully to the attacks of the comic writers ; for then, if they say 
any thing worth hearing, one will be able to mend ; and if they 
do not, then all they say is unimportant. 

Diogenes Laertius^ 

Socrates was asked how it was he was supplied so 
plentifully with cheerfulness, and so scantily with sorrow ; 
“ I never set my heart,** he said, " on any thing which it 
will grieve me to lose.** 

W. F. Thompson. 

:o; 
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PART IV. 

* PLATO. (B. 0. 430-348). 


I. Encyclopaedia Metropolitana. 

1. IiKlcpendently of other ends, virtue is to be pursued 
as the proper perfection of man’s nature'j vice is a disease 
of the mind, originating in some delusion or misapprehension 
of our proper interests; the real freedom of a rational being 
consists in his being able to regulate his conduct by the de- 
terminations of his Reason ; every person who is not guided 
by his Reason, encourages insubordination in the faculties 
of his mind, and becomes the slave of caprice or passion; a 
course of virtuous conduct, independently of its advantages to 
society, is beneficial to the individual practising it, as insuring 
that regularity of imagination, that tranquillity and internal 
harmony, which is the mind a proper happiness. 

2. It remains to consider by what mode of life a man 
may best consult his own interests, so that he may not be 
merely restrained by the necessity of obeying the laws, and 

a fear of punishment, but may be influenced by a kindly 
regard towards the laws, as being sensible that what is esta- 
blished is for his benefit. Truth, in the sight of Heaven and 
of man, is the noblest good • and a man who would . enjoy 
happiness, is desirous at the earliest moment to partake of 
Truth, that he may spend as much of his time as possible in 
the course of sincerity, for such an one is a sincere charac- 
ter. But he is insincere who practises voluntarily falsehood; 
and he is simple who practises it involuntarily. Nor is either 
of these conditions to be admired. For every insincere and 
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simple person is friendless, and his true character being de< 
tected in course of time, he ends his days in dreary solitude. 
Since, whether his family and acquaintance still live or not, 
his life is almost e^qually lonely. That man is to be respected, 
who is guilty of no injustice himself, *but doubly or more 
than doubly does he deserve respect, who will not allow injus- 
tice to be committed by o timers. » 

3. Let that man who as^^ists the magistrates in punish- 
ing vice, be proclaimed a greal and perfect character, and let 
him receive the crown of virtue. And let the same praise be 
given. respectiug^temperanee and wisdom, and all other good 
qualities which a man not only possesses in himself, but is 
able to impart to others. The person able so to impart, 
shouUl be respected in the highest degree ; and next to him, 
he who, though unable, is at least willing to impart But 
the man of an envious nature, who would grudge to others 
the blessings which he himself enjoys, deserves reprehension. 
Nor ought we to disparage any virtue which is misapplied, 
bub rather to be desirous to attain "it if wo can. And let 
every one enter on a course of virtuous emulation, but de- 
void of envy. For, by such conduct, while men improve 
themselves, instead of engaging in calumnies and detraction 
against others, they benefit the community. Bub an envious 
character, who seeks to raise himself by depreciatirig others, 
not only makes no advances himself towards real virtue, but 
by his aspersions, he does, as far as he has power, discourage 
others from the pursuit of excellence, and checks the advance 
of his country towards re<al eminence, • 

4. All extremes in the expression of joy and grief are to be 
avoided, and the excesses of the passions themselves are to be 
restrained; so that we may acquire and maintain a dignified 
moderation, whether our fortunes are successful and our guar- 
dian spirit seems to smile upon us, or whether the spirits of 
nature seem to be engaged in opposition to us, compelling 
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US to surmount by our own virtue the "ardlK^is steep 
ascent. We should then rely on the favouV whicfh Provi- 
dence always shows to be good, and he will smooth the path 
of pain, and requite grief and gladness, and that the day of 
prosperity will follow the night of sorrow. Every man should 
support himelf under trials with such hopes; and, whether in 
serious or in cheerful » mood, each should revolve in his own 
mind, and communicate to those around him, such cheering 
and such consolatory vit3ws of Uie dispensations of Providence. 

5. We may term one sort of life a life of temperance, 
another of prudence, another of valour, ai)other of health. 
To these w’c may oppose four others, a life of folly, of cowar- 
dice, of intemperance, of disease. Whoever is acquainted 
with a life of temperance, knows that it is moderate dn all 
particulars, that it affords moderate pleasures, moderate de- 
sires and affections. That an intemperate man is violent in 
all these particulars; that his pains and pleasures are in ex- 
cess, that his desires arc tempestuous, and his affections fran- 
tic and irregular. That in a temperate life the pleasures 
exceed the pains; but that in an intemperate life, the pains 
exceed the pleasures, in extent, in number, and in intensity. 
According to the constitution of nature, ‘therefore, one of 
these modes of life is more agreeable and the other more 
painful ; and no one who desires to live life of real enjoy- 
ment, would voluntarily prefer a life of intemperance. If 
this bo so, every intemperate man is such not by the excer- 
cise of a free will; but either from some defect in their un- 
dersfandings, or from their unriiliness of their passions, or 
from a concurrence of these circumstances, the mass of man- 
kind pass their lives destitute of temperance. With regard 
to a life of disease or of health, we must form the like re- 
flections ; that they both have their pleasures and their 
pains; that in a state of health the pleasures exceed the 
pains, but in a state of disease the pains exceed the plea- 
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sures. ‘Now object of our selection with regard to the 
mod^s oflife/wAs not one in which pain predominates; but, 
on the contrary, wo agreed that was preferable in which the 
pain was surpassed by the pleasures. Btit a temperate man 
surpasses an intemperate one, a prudent man an impru- 
dent one, inasmuch as the pains which he has are fewer, and 
less intense, and of shorter continuance. The modes of life 
then of the temperate, the brave, the prudent, and the 
healthy, are far more desirable than those of the dastardly, 
and the intemperate, the imprudent, and the diseased. So 
that to sum up all, the man who has any excellence, ivhether 
bodily or mental%o far passes a more agreeable life than the 
man who has any infirmity or depravity. And besides this 
direct agrceableness such excellence is preferable on account 
of its comeliness, its consistency with nature, its serviceable- 
ness to others, and the character which accompanies it. So 
that one who is blessed with virtuous habits, passes a life 
more happy than one under opposite circumstances in every 
particular whatsoever. • 

6. The Supreme Being is a Being of perfect benevolence, 
who wills the good of the system which he has organized, 
and whose providence is constantly engaged in itssupeiin- 
tondeiice. Negligence of love of ease, or some other weak- 
ness is generally the cause of human inditference or neglect; 
but such imperfections are inconsistent with the first notions 
of God. To suppose God intent only on affairs of great 
moment, and indifferent about minor concerns Ind petty de- 
tails^ is a mere error, originating in like manner from our 
imputing to a higher intellect the short-sightedness and dis- 
tractions incident to ourselves, and from the difficulty of 
our apprehending the nature of a perfect being. It is a 
mark of narrow and contracted mind to infer from any disas- 
ters or misadventures which seem to befall individuals, that 
the world is out of order, and that there is no superintending 
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providence. The system of the universe is regulated by ge- 
neral principles, and as far as the nature of the materials 
would allow, everything is adjusted so as to produce the 
highest good both of the whole and of the parts. But parti- 
cular must give way to general interests; and each indivi- 
dual should consider that the world was not framed for him 
alone, but that liis good is in a spnse merely relative, and to 
be viewed in subordination to the good of the whole system. 
Nevertheless, the virthous mta has no ground for doubt 
as to the conduct he should pursue, or for despair in what- 
ever difficulties he may be circumstanced. For the human 
mind is so constituted, that virtue bring/ with it its own 
satisfactions and consolations; and indeed, the course 
of human affairs, irregular as it may seem, is so tempered, 
that virtue will sooner or later prevail, whilst vice Brings 
with it not only its own stings, but also inherent seeds of 
decay and downfall. To despair under any circumstances is 
a mark of self-willedness and of disloyalty to Providence. 
The good being will never eventually desert that spirit 
which has aspired as far as its faculties would permit, to as-’ 
similate itself iu goodness to its great original, or suffer it 
when thus purified and advanced to a congenial nature, to 
undergo any real calamity. The virtuous, therefore, may 
rely in confidence, that, whatever the appearance of things 
may be, real worth will never prejudice its possessor; for that 
it is a general law of nature, that the destinies of men are 
in some respect or other, accommodated to their deficiencies 
or t» their (fualifications. The virtuous must ultimately 
attain conditions where their virtues will have suitable scope 
and energy; and the vicious may congratulate themselves 
if visited with speedy punisluiient, that they are provided 
with early means and opportunities of being reclaimed from 
their errors, and disciplined to better habits; but those, on 
the other hand, are deserving of commiseration, who have the 
misfortune to succeed in purpose of mischief, and one who 
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become rooted in the delusion of vice. For it is an eternal 
and immutable law, the operation of whieh^pertades the en- 
tire universe, and from which no created beij^ can soar so 
high as to escape^ by his elevation, or shrink so low as to 
screen himself by his obscurity. That virtue will eventually 

be rewarded and vice punished. 

. .■ 

II. Zeller’s Plato and the older Academy. 

1. The essential and sole means ofhappiness is virtue. 
As each nature can only attain its destined end by the vir- 
tue befitting it,^o it is with the soul. Only in attaining that 
end can the soul live well; if it misses this, its life must be 
evil. In the one case it will be happy; in the other, miser- 
able,^ Virtue is therefore the cause of happiness, vice of 
misery. Virtue is the right constitution, the internal order, 
harmony, and health of the soul: vice is the contrary condi- 
tion, 

2. The virtuous man alone is free, and follows his own 
will; for in his soul it is Reason that bears rule — the part to 
which rule belongs. He only is rich in himself, cheerful and 
at rest. Where >^er passion occupies the throne, the soul is 
essentially poor and enslaved: fear and sorrow and disquie- 
tude run riot through it. Only he who takes hold on the 
Eternal and fills himself therewith can be truly satisfied. All 
other delights are alloyed and delusive, in proportion as 
they deviate from the only true pleasure — that of the ghilo- 

"sopher. And true philosophy and perfect morality are the 
same. Virtue can therefore dispense with those impure mo- 
tives by which it is generally recommended. It carries in 
itself its own reward, as vice does its own punishment. No- 
thing better can befall a man than that he should grow like 
the Good and the Divine ; nothing worse than that he should 
become like the evil and the Non-divine. 
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III. Platonic maxims on Ethics. 

Lot it bo the object of your consUnt endeavour to instruct 
both others and yourself. Ask nothing from the Supreftie, 
the advantage of which is open to the inroads of decay ; 
but let your petition be for the good that endureth. 
Be ever on the Watch ; evil hath many causes. That which 
you ought noj; to accomplish, forbear even to desire. God's 
punishment of his servants is rfiot in course, of anger, but in 
course of discipline and culture. Be content to aspire to the 
life you suit, lest the duration of that which suits you be con- 
tracted: neither consider any life a suitabi-e one, but that 
which will satisfy the appetite for knowledge. Turn not to 
repose in sleep till thou hast taken account with thy soul of 
three things: — 1. Whether thou hast that day comn'^itted 
any wrong; — 2. Whether that day thou hast gained any ad- 
vantage; — 3, Whether any previous achievement has perish- 
ed by neglect. Remember ! before thy life what wert thou ; 
and after it, what wilt thou be? Molest none ; for the a&airs 
of life lie in the channel of mutation and decay. Make not 
thy capital of aught external to thyself. Count not any for 
wise who rejoicetli at earthly pleasure, or is disturbed at 
earthly misfortune. To the tales of a tale-bearer, who di- 
vulges them unasked, thou mayest listen, and be sure, that 
he who wisheth evil to another hath already in his own soul 
admitted evil to himself. Think often before thou speakest: 
having spoken, perform. The need that thou feelest cast 
not upon to-morrow : how knowest thou to-morrow what may 
befall ? In word only be not wise, but in .word and deed Jike-' 
wise. Wisdom in words may endure in this world, wisdom 
in deed reacheth to the next, and endureth there. If for 
good thou bcarcst pain, the pain endureth not, the good en- 
dureth : if for ill thou enjoyest pleasure, the pleasure ctidureih 
not, the ill endureth. Remember that the day will coino 
when men shall call upon thee, and thou shalt be bereft of 
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organs wherewith to answer or to listen ; hearing not, speak- 
ing not, unable to remember. Reflect not whilst thou ar,t 
here upon any for their wants ; thou shalt be where master 
and slave are alike* Know that of all tha gifts of God no- 
thing is better than wisdom, and that he only can be wise 
whose thoughts, words, and actions correspond together. 
Requite a good act, and let a bad one pass. Weary not at the 
offices pertaining to thd ncxt^ world, ^ for they are great. 
Bruise not a single bosom in thy pursuit of excellence. 
Abandon not permanent for transitory eminence, for in so 
doing thou turne^t from him who is the source of both. 
Neither be overweening in thy affluence ; nor in thy calami- 
ties give way to despondence and self-abasement. Be rude 
to none^, be courteous to all, and beware how thou contemn- 
est another for being courteous to thee. What thou cxciis- 
est in thyself, revile not in thy brother. 

W. F. Thompson. 
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PART V. 

ARISTOTLE. <B.a 384-323). 

Selections from the “Nkjhomachean ;Ethicsof Aris- 
totle”; By R. W. Browne, M. A. 


1. We are born with a natural capacity for receiving vir- 
tuous impressions, and for forming virtuous habits. We are 
endowed with a moral sense, a perception of moral^beauty 
and excellence, and with an acuteness on practical subjects, 
which, when cultivated, is improved into prudence or moral 
wisdom. 

2. Virtue is the law under which we are born, the law 
of nature, that law which, if we would attain to happiness, 
we are bound to fulfil. Happiness in its highest and purest 
sense, is our “being’s end and aim”; and this is an energy 
or activity of the soul according to the law of virtue: an 
energy of the purest of the capacities of the soul, of that 
capacity which is proper and peculiar to man alone; namely, 
intellect or reason. 

3. Designed, as man is, for virtuous energies, endowed 
with capacities for moral action, with a natural taste and 
appreciation for that which is morally beautiful, with a na- 
tural disposition or instinct, as it were, to good acts ; virtue 
and therefore happiness, becomes possible and attainable. 
Had this not been the case, all moral instruction would be 
useless. That for which nature had not given man a capa- 
city would have been beyond his reach; for that which exists 
by nature can never by custom be made to bo otherwise 
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4. Man has power over his individual actions to do or to 

abstain. By repeated acts, habits are formed either of virtue 
or vice; and, therefore, for his whole character when formed, 
as Veil as for each act which contributes to its formation, 
man is responsibfc. * 

5. Moral virtue implies the due regulation of our moral 
nature with all itsappetites^instincts, j^nd pa'fesions ; and this 
state only exists when they are subordinate to the dominion 
and control of the reasoning faculties.* The reason does not 
act with all the vigour of which it is naturally capable, un- 
less our moral nature is in a well-regulated state. 

6. • The morc^powerful the reason becomes, the fewer ex- 
ternal obstacles, such as vice presents to its energies, the in- 
tellect meets with, the more effectually does it influence the 
moral virtue, and strengthen, confirm, and render permanent 
the moral habits. Thus continence is gradually improved 
into temperance ; and if human nature were capable of at- 
taining perfection, man would attain to that ideal standard 
which is termed heroic virtue. , 

7. Those pleasures which arc consequent upon the mere 
activity of our corporeal nature are low and unreal ; those 
which attend upon the energies of our intellectual nature are 
true and perfect, and worthy of the dignity of man. 

8. It is moVe honourable to do than to receive good. 

9. To abstain from receiving is easier than to give ; and 
those who abstain from receiving are rather praised for jus- 
tice. 

10. The liberal will give to proper objects, and iirpro- 
porfion to his means. 

11. The liberal will not receive from improper sources, nor 
be fond of asking favours, nor be carelessly extravagant. 

12. Though the liberal man will not look over-much to 
his own interest, still his profuseness will be proportioned to 
his means. 
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13. The incontinent is he who is disposed to yield to such 
pleasures as most men are superior to. The continent is su- 
perior to those pleasures to which most men yield. 

14. He who pursues pleasure in excesa. or avoids bodily 
pain from deliberate preference, is intemperate. He is in- 
capable of repentance; and therefore incurable. 

15. It is as impossible to be ‘strong friends with many as 
to be in love with mahj. We must’be content with a few 
virtuous friends, because it is even impossible to meet with 
many. 

16. Friends are needful, both in prosperity and in adver- 
sity. In the latter we require useful friends, in the former, 
virtuous ones. In adversity, they are more necessary, in 
prosperity, more honourable. 

17. The sympathy of friends is also pleasant in adversity. 
How it comes to pass that sympathy lightens the weight 
of sorrow, it is unnecessary to enquire; the fact is certain. 

18. The presence of* friends, when we are in misfortune, 
causes a mixed feeling. We arc pleased and comforted by 
their sympathy, but we are pained by seeing them grieved by 
our misfortunes. Therefore, the manly character will be 
cautious of thus causing pain to his friends, the effeminate 
will delight in having others to mourn with him. 

19. In prosperity, friends make our time pass pleasantly, 
therefore, in prosperity we should be glad to invite them, in 
adversity reluctant. 

20. When friends are in trouble, we should go to them 
gladly. When they are in prosperity, we should go to them 
willingly, if we can forward any object they have in view, 
bub reluctantly, if we go to enjoy their good fortune. 

21. Though perfect happiness is beyond man, yet, as 
there is in him something divine, he ought to aspire to the 
satisfaction of this divine nature, and not to mind only earthly 
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things because he is mortal. He should remember that this 
principle is his “ self,” and though it may bc^ small in size as 
compared with his bodily frame, yet it immeasurably surpass- 
es it in value. . ^ 

22. The lower animals are incapable of true happiness, 
because they are incapable of contemplation^ therefore, as 
far as contemplation extends? so far does happiness. 

23. Although the Happy ^man, sp far as he is man, re- 
quires a certain portion of external good, nevertheless, he 
does not want much, — a competence is sufficient. He should 
have “.neither puberty nor riches'*; he need not be lord of 
earth and sea ; as private individuals are at least quite as 
capable of honourable acts as men in power. 

Maxims of Aristotle. 

Those who tell lies gain this, that when they speak truth 
they are not believed. Sight receives the light from the air 
which surrounds it, and in like mannCr the soul receives the 
light from the science. The roots of education are bitter, 
but the fruit sweet, There are three things necessary to 
education; natural, qualifications, instruction, and practice. 
Education is an ornament in prosperity, and a refuge in adver- 
sity. Those parents who give their children a good educa- 
tion deserve more honour than those whomerely beget them: 
for that the latter only enable their children to live, but the 
former give them the power of living well. We ought to 
behave to our friends as we should wish our friends toTbe- 
have 'to us. 

Diogenes Laertius. 


-;-o-:- 
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■ PART VI. 

Selection.s from the “Lives and Opinions op 
Eminent Philosophers,” Diogenes Laertius; 
Translated Bv C. D. "Yonge, B. A. 

• I ^ 

EPICURUS. (B. C. 342-270). 

1. Lot no one delay to study philosophy <vhile he is ‘young, 
and when he is old let him not become weary of the study ; 
for no man can ever find the time unsuitable or too late to 
study the health of liis soul. And he who asserts either that 
it is not yet time to philosophize, or that the hour is passed, 
is like a man who should say that the time is not yet come 
to be happy, or that it is too late. So that both young and 
old should study philospphy, the one in order that, when he is 
old, he may be young in good things through the pleasing re- 
collection of the past, and the other in order that he may be 
at the same time both young and old, in consequence of his 
absence of fear for the future. 

2. It is right then for a man to consider the things which 
produce happiness, since, if happiness is present, we have 
everything, and when it is absent, we do everything with a 
view to possess it. Now, what I have constantly recommend- 
ed *00 you, these things I would have you do and practise, 
considering them to be the elements of living well. First of 
all, believe that God is a being incorruptible and happy, as 
the common opinion of the world about God dictates ; and 
attach to your idea of him nothing which is inconsistent 
with incorruptibility or with happiness ; and think that he is 
invested with everything which is able to preserve to him 
this happiness, in conjunction with incorruptibility. 
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3. Accustom yourself also to think death a matter with 
which we are not at all concerned, since all ^ood and all evil 
is in sensation, and since death is only the privation of sen- 
sation. On whi^h account, the correct knowledge of the 
fact that death is no concern of ours, makes the mortality 
of life pleasant to us, inasmuch as it sets forth no illimitable 
time, but relieves us for thp longing for immortality. For 
there is nothing terrible in living to a man* who rightly 
comprehends that there is nortiing teiPrible in ceasing to live; 
so that he was a silly man who said that he feared death, 
not because it ^ould grieve him when it was present, but 
because it did grieve him while it was future. For it is very 
absurd that that which does not distress a man when it is pre- 
sent, should afflict him when only expected. Therefore, the 
most formidable of all evils, death, is nothing to us, since, 
when we exist, death is not present to us; and when death 
Is present, then we have no existence. It is no concern 
then either of the living or of the dead; since to the one it 
has no existence, and the other class has no existence itself. 
But people in general, at times flee from death as the great- 
est of evils, and at times wish for it as a rest from the evils 
in life. Nor is the not living a thing feared, since living 
is not connected with it: nor does the wise man think not 
living an evil* but, just as he chooses food, not preferring 
that which is most abundant, but that which is nicest; so too, 
he enjoys time, not measuring it as to whether it is of the 
greatest length, but as to whether it is most agreeable. 
And he who enjoins a young man to live well, and an old 
man to die well, is a simpleton not only because of the cons- 
tantly delightful nature of life, but also because the care to 
live well is identical with the care to die well. 

4. We must recollect, that the future is not our own, nor, 
on the other hand, is it wholly not our own. We can never 
altogether await it with a feeling of certainty that it will be, 
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nor altogether despair of it as what will never be. And we 
must consider that some of the passions are natural, and 
some empty; and of the natural ones some are necessary, and 
some merely natural. And of the necessary ones some are 
necessary to happiness, and others, with regard to the ex- 
emption of the body, from trouble; and others with respect 
to living itself; for a , correct theory, with regard to these 
things, can refpr all choice and avoidance to the health of the 
body and the freedom from disquietude of the soul. Since 
this is the end of living happily; for it is for the sake of this 
that we do everything, wishing to avoid grief and fear; and 
when once this is the case, with respect to us,'^theri the storm 
of the soul is put an end to; since the animal is unable to go 
as if to something deficient, and to seek something different 
from that by which the good of the soul and body will bG*per- 
fected. 

5 * Every pleasure is therefore a good on account of its» 
own nature, but it does not follow that every pleasure is 
worthy of being chosen; just as every pain is an evil, and yet 
every pain must not be avoided. But it is right to estimate 
all these things by the measurement and view of what is 
suitable and unsuitable ; for at times we may feel the good 
as an evil, and at times, on the contrary, we may feel the evil 
as good. And, we think, contentment a great, .good, not in 
order that we may never have hut a little, but in order that, 
if we have not much, we may make use of a little, being 
genuinely persuaded that those men enjoy luxury most 
completely who were the best able to do without it; and that 
ever/thing which is natural is easily provided, and what* 
useless is not easily procured. And simple flavours give as 
much pleasure as costly fare, when everything that can give 
pain, and every feeling of want, is removed ; and corn and 
water give the most extreme pleasure when any one in need 
eats them. To accustom one's self, therefore, to simple 
and inexpressive habits is a great ingredient in the perfect- 
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ing of health, and makes a man free from hesitation with 
respect to the necessary uses of life. And v^en we, on cer- 
tain occasions, fail in with more sumptuous fare, it makes 
us in a better disposition towards it, and renders us fearless 
with respect to fortune. When, therefore, we say that plea- 
sure is a chief good, we are not speaking of the pleasures of 
the debauched man, or thosQ which lie in sensual enjoyment, 
as some think who are ignorant, and who do not entertain 
our opinions, or else interpret %hem perversely; but we mean 
the freedom of the body from pain, and of the soul from con- 
fusion. For it is not continued drinkings and revels, or the 
enjoyfnent of female society, or feasts offish and other such 
things, as a costly table supplies, that make life pleasant, 
but sober contemplation, which examines into the reasons 
for Jill choice and avoidance, and which puts to flight the 
vain opinions from which the greater part of the conclusion 
arises which troubles the soul. 

6. Now, the beginning and the greatest good of all these 
things is prudence, on which account* prudence is something 
more valuable than even philosophy, inasmuch as all the 
other virtues spring from it, teaching us that it is not possible 
to live pleasantly unless one also lives prudently, and honour- 
ably, and justly; and that one cannot live prudently, and 
honestly, and justly, without living pleasantly; for the vir- 
tues arc connate with living agreeably, and living agreeably 
is inseparable from the virtues. 

Fundamental Maxims. 

1. That which is happy and imperishable, neither 'has 
trouble itself, nor does it cause it to anything; so that it is 
not subject to the feelings of either anger or gratitude; for 
these feelings only exist in what is weak, 

2. Death is nothing to us; for that which is dissolved 

is devoid of sensation, and that which is devoid of sensation 
is nothing to us. ^ 


2i 
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8. The limit of the greatness of the pleasures is the re- 
moval of everything which can give pain. And where plea- 
sure is, as long as it lasts, that which gives pain, or that 
which feels pain or both of them, are absent. 

4. Pain docs not abide continuously in the flesh, but in 
its extremity it is present only a very short time. That 
pain which only just^cxcecds the pleasure in the flesh, does 
not last many days. But long diseases have in them more 
that is pleasant than painful to the flesh. 

6. It is not possible to live pleasantly without living 
prudently, and honourably, and justly ; nor live prudently, 
and honourably, and justly, without living pleasantly. 
But he to whom it does not happen to live prudently, ho- 
nourably, and justly, cannot possibly live pleasantly. 

6. No pleasure is intrinsically bad : but the efficient 
causes of some pleasures bring with them a great many per- 
turbations of pleasure. 

7. If every pleasure were condensed, if one may say, 
and if each lasted long, and affected the whole body, or the 
essential parts of it, then there would be no difference be- 
tween one pleasure and another. 

8. Irresistible power and great wealth may, up to a cer- 
tain point, give us security as far as men are concerned ; but 
the security of men in general depends upon the tranquillity 
of their souls, and their freedom from ambition. 

9*. The riches of nature are defined and easily procur- 
able; but vain desires are insatiable. 

10. The wise man is but little favoured by fortune; but 
his reason procures him the greatest and most valuable goods, 
and these he docs enjoy, and will enjoy the whole of his life. 

11. The just man is the freest of all men from disquie- 
tiide; but the unjust man is a perpetual prey to it. 
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12. Of all the things which wisdom provides for the 
happiness of the whole life, by far the most important is the 
acquisition of friendship. 

13. The same, opinion encourages rpan to trust that no 
evil will be everlasting, or even of long duration ; as it sees 
that, in the space of life allotted to us, thp protection of 
friendship is most sure and trustworthy.* 

14. Of the desires, 5omc are natural and necessary, some 
natural, but not* necessary, an(I some are neither natural nor 
necessary, but owe their existence to vain opinions. 

1.5. . Those d^ires which do not lead to pain, if they are 
not satisfied, are not necessary. It is easy to impose silence 
on them when they appear difficult to gratify, or likely to 
produce injury. 

16. Natural justice is a covenant of what is suitable, 
leading men to avoid injuring one another, and being in- 
jured. 

17. Those animals which are unable to enter into an 
argument of this nature, or to guard ‘against doing or sus- 
taining natural injury, have no such things as justice and 
injustice. And the case is the same with those nations, the 
members of which»arc cither unwilling or unable to enter 
into a covenant to respect their mutual interests. 

18. Justice has no independent existence; it results 
from mutual contracts, and establishes itself wherever there 
is a mutual engagement to guard against doing or sustaining 
mutual injury. 

19. It is not possible for a man who secretly does any- 
thing in contravention of the agreement which men have 
made with one another, to guard against doing, or sustaining 
mutual injury, to believe that he shall always escape notice, 
even if he have escaped notice already ten thousand times ; 
for, till his death, it is uncertain whether he will not be de- 
tected. 
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20. In a general point of view, justice is the same thing 
to every one, foFfthere is something advantageous in mutual 
society. Nevertheless, the difference of place, and divers 
other circumstances^ make justice vary. 

21. From the moment that a thing declared just by the 

law is generally, recognized as useful for the mutual relations 
of men, it becomes really just, w‘hebher it is universally re- 
garded as such or not,' ^ 

22. He who desires to live tranquilly without having 
any thing to fear from other men, ought to make himself 
friends ; those whom he cannot make friend j of, he should, 
at least, avoid rendering enemies; and if that is not in his 
power, he should, as far as possible, avoid all intercourse 
with them, and keep them aloof, as far as it is for his inter- 
est to do so. 

23. The happiest men are they who have arrived at the 
point of having nothing to fear from those who surround them. 
Such men live with one another most agreeably, having the 
firmest grounds of confidence in one another, enjoying the 
advantages of friendship in all their fulness, and not lament- 
ing, as a pitiable circumstance, the premature death of their 
friends. 

ANACHARSIS. (B. C. 592).. 

A vine bore three bunches of grapes. The first, the bunch 
of pleasure ; the second, that of drunkenness ; the third, that 
of disgust. If a person always keeps in view the indecorous 
actions of drunken men, he might be made to avoid drink- 
ing. Restrain your tongues, your appetites, and yourpas- 
sions. It is better to have one friend of great value, than 
many friends who are good for nothing, 

ARISTIPPUS. (B.C.363). 

It is better to be a beggar than an ignorant person ; for a 
beggar only wants money, but an ignorant person wants hu- 
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manity. Those who eat most, and who take the most exer* 
cise, are not in better health than they wjio eat just as 
much as is good for them ; and in the same way it is not 
those who know a great many things, but they who know 
what is useful, who are valuable men. 

DEMETRIUS. (B. C. 282).^ 

The eyebrows are not an insignificant part of a man, for 
they are able to overshadow the whole^life. At home young 
men ought to show respect to their parents, and in the streets 
to every one whom they meet, and in solitary places to 
themselves. Ffi^^nds ought to come to others in good for- 
tune only when invited, but to those in distress of their own 
accord. 

ANTISTHENES. (B. C. 396). 

It is a royal privilege to do well, and to be evil spoken of. 
It is better to fall among crows, than among flatterers; for 
they only devour the dead, but the others devour the living. 
The most happy event that can take place in human life is, 
to die while prosperous. The learning most necessary is, to 
unlearn one's bad habits. To the wise man, nothing is 
strange and nothing remote. The virtuous man is worthy 
to be loved. Good men are friends. It is right to make the 
brave and just one’s allies. Virtue is a weapon of which a 
man cannot be deprived. It is better to fight with a few 
good men against all the wicked, than with many wicked 
men against a few good men. One should attend to one’s 
enemies, for they are the first persons to detect one’s errors. 
One should consider a just man as of more value than a re- 
lation. Virtue is the same in a man as in a woman. What 
is good is honourable, and what is bad is disgraceful. Think 
everything that is wicked, foreign. Prudence is the safest 
fortification ; for it can neither fall to pieces nor be betrayed. 
One must prepare one’s self a fortress in one’s own impreg- 
nable thoughts. 
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DIOGENES. (B. C. 412). 

One ought to hold out one's hand to a friend without 
closing the fingers. Everything belongs to the gods; and 
wise men arc the friends of the gods; all things are in com- 
mon among friends; therefore everything belongs to wise 
men. A rich but ignorant man is like a sheep with a golden 
fleece. Covetousness^ is the metropolis of all evils. Good 
men are the images of the gods. Love is the business of 
those who have nothing to dc). Of wild bfeasts the syco- 
phant inflicts the worst bite, and of tame animals the flat- 
terer. The most excellent thing among me^. is freedom of 
speech. 

CRATES. (B. 0. 324). 

It is impossible to find a man who has never done wrong, 
in the same way as there is always some worthless seed in a 
pomegranate. Those who live with flatterers, are as deso- 
late as calves when in the company of wolves; for that nei- 
ther the one nor the other are with those whom they ought 
to be, or their own kindred, but only with those who are 
plotting against them. 

MENEDEMUS. (B. C. 375). 

The chief good of mankind is to live according to virtue. 
Men ought to live simply, using only plain food in moderate 
quantities. Virtue is a thing which may be taught; and 
when it has once been attained it can never be lost. The 
wise man deserves to be loved, and cannot commit error, and 
is friend to every one who resembles him, and he leaves 
nothing to fortune. 

PYTHAGORAS. (B. C. 570-504). 

He divides the life of man thus. A boy for twenty years ; 
a young man for twenty years; a middle-aged man for twenty 
years; an old man for twenty years. And these different 
ages correspond proportionably to the seasons : boyhood an- 
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swers to spring ; youth to summer; middle age to autumn ; 
and old age to winter. , 

Do not stir the fire with a sword.'* Do not sit down 
on a bushel." “Do not devour your heart." “Do not aid 
men in discarding a burden, but in increasing one.” 
“Always have your bed packed up." “Dot not bear the 
image of a god on a ring."* “Efface the traces of a pot 
in the ashes." “ Do not* wipe a seat with a lamp." “Do not 
make water in the sun-shine." “Do not walk in the main 
street." “ Do not offer your right band lightly." Do not 
cherish swallow?\under your roof." “Do not cherish birds 
with crooked talons." “ Do not defile; and do not stand upon 
the parings of your nails, or the cuttings of your hair." 
“ Avoid a sharp sword." “ When you are travelling abroad, 
look not back at your own borders.” Now the precept not 
to stir fire with a sword meant, not to provoke the anger 
or the swelling pride of powerful men; not to violate the 
beam of the balance meant, not to transgress fairness and 
justice ; not to sit on a bushel is to have an equal care for 
the present and for the future, for by the bushel is meant 
ones daily food. By not devouring one s heart, he intended 
to show that we ought not to waste away our souls with 
grief and sorrow. In the precept that a man when travel- 
ling abroad should not turn his eyes back, he recommended 
those who were departing from life not to be desirous to 
live, and not to be too much attracted by the pleasures here 
on earth. And the other symbols may be explained in a 
similar manner, that we may not be too prolix hero. 

It behoves men to honour their elders, thinking that 
which is precedent in point of time more honourable ; just as 
in the world, the rising of the sun is more so than the set- 
ting ; in life, the beginning more so than the end ; and in 
animals, production more so than destruction. Men should 
honour the gods above the dsemones, heroes above men ; and 
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of all men parents are entitled to the highest degree of re- 
verence. PeopliB should associate with one another in such 
a way as not to make their friends enemies, but to render 
their enemies friends. Modesty and decorum consist in ne- 
ver yielding to laughter, and yec not looking stern. Every 
man ought so to exercise himself, as to be worthy of belief 
without an oath. , 

THE GLORY OF GOD. 

“ Thou art, 0 God, the life and light 
Of all this wondrous world we se^ ; 

Its glow by day, its smile by night. 

Are but reflections caught from Thee : 

Where’er we turn, Thy glories shine. 

And all things fair and bright are Thine. 

When Day, with farewell beam, delays 
Among the op’ning clouds of even, 

And we can almost think we gaze 

Through golden vistas into Heaven— 

Those hues that mark the sun’s decline. 

So soft, so radiant, Lord, are Thine. 

When Night, with wings of starry gloom, 

O’ershadows all the earth and skies. 

Like some dark, beauteous bird, whose *plumo 
Is sparkling with a thousand eyes — 

That sacred gloom, those fires divine. 

So grand, so countless. Lord, are Thine. 

When youthful Spring around us breathes. 

Thy Spirit warms her fragrant sigh ; 

And ev’ry flower the summer wreathes 
Is born beneath that kindling eye : 

Where’er we turn. Thy glories shine, 

And all things fair and bright are Thine ! 


Moore. 
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“The wise man only is free, because he alone uses his own will and con- 
trols himself; alone beautiful, because only virtue is beautiful and attractive; 
alone rich and happy, because goods of the soul are the most valuable, and 
true riches consist in being independent of wants. Nay, piore, he is absolute- 
ly rich, since he who has a right view of everything has everything in his in- 
tellectual treasury, and he who makes the right use of everything bears to 
everything the relation of owner. The wise only know how to obey, and they 
also only know how to govern ; they only are therefore kings, generals, pilots ; 
they only are orators, poets, and prophets; and since their view of the gods 
and the worship of the gods is- the only true one, true piety can only be found 
amongst them — they arc the only priests and friends of heaven. To sum up, 
the wise man is absolutely perfect, absolutely free from passion and want, ab- 
solutely happy.” 


Zeno, 
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ZENO t;he stoig. 

(B. C. 362-264).* 

1. Virtue is a disposition of the ‘mind always consistent 
and always hajiifionious ; one ought to seek it out for its own 
sake, without being influenced by fear or hope, or by any 
external influence. It is in it that happiness consists, as 
producing in the soul the harmony of a life always consis- 
tent with itself ; and if a rational animal goes the wrong 
way, it is because it allows itself to be misled by the deceit- 
ful appearances of exterior things, or perhaps by the insti- 
gation of those who surround it ; for nature herself never 
gives us any but good inclinations. • 

2. Among the virtues some are primitive and some are 
derived. The primitive ones are prudence, manly courage, 
justice, and temperance. And subordinate to these, as a 
kind of species contained in them, are magnanimity, conti- 
nent, endurance, presence of mind, wisdom in counsel. Pru- 
dence is a knowledge of what is good, and bad, and indif- 
ferent ; justice is a knowledge of what ought to be chosen, 
what ought to be avoided, and what is indifferent ; magna- 
nimity is a knowledge of engendering a lofty habit, supeTior 
to all such accidents as happen to all men indifferently, 
whether they be good or bad ; continence is a disposition 
which never abandons right reason, or a habit which never 
yields to pleasure ; endurance is a knowledge or habit by 
which we understand what we ought to endure, what we 
ought not, and what is indifferent ; presence of mind is a 
habit which is prompt at finding out what is suitable on 
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a su3den emergency ; and wisdom in counsel is a knowledge 
which leads us tc judge what we are to do, and how we are 
to do it, in order to act becomingly. And analogously, of 
vices too there are some which are primary, and some which 
are subordinate ; as, for instance, folly, and cowardice, and 
injustice, and intemperance, are among the primary vices ; 
incontinence, sloVne.4s, and folly in counsel among the sub- 
ordinate ones. And the vices are ignorance of those things 

I I 

of which the virtues arc the knowledge. 

4, Every good is expedient, and necessary, and profitable, 
and useful, and serviceable, and beautiful, an)5 advantageous, 
and eligible, and just. Expedient, inasmuch as it brings 
us things, which by their happening to us do us good ; neces- 
sary, inasmuch as it assists us in what we have need to bo 
assisted; profitable, inasmuch as it repays all the care that is 
expended on it, and makes a return with interest to our great 
advantage; useful, inasmuch as it supplies us with what is 
of utility; serviceable, because it does us service which is 
much praised ; beautiful, because it is in accurate proportion 
to the need wc have of it, and to the service it does. Ad- 
vantageous, inasmuch as it is of such a character as to confer 
advantage on us ; eligible, because it is such that wo may 
rationally choose it ; and just, because it is in accordance 
with law, and is an efficient cause of union. 

5. Those things are indifferent which are neither benefi- 
cial nor injurious, such as life, health, pleasure, beauty, 
strength, riches, a good reputation, nobility of birth ; and 
thfir contraries, death, disease, labour, disgrace, weakness, 
poverty, a bad reputation, baseness of birth, and the ^ like. 
Wealth and good health cannot be said to benefit any more 
than to injure any one: therefore, neither wealth nor good 
health are goods ; for it is possible for a man to be happy 
without any of these things; and also, it is upon the character 
of the use that is made of them, that happiness or unhappiness 
depends. 
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6. The wise man is free from perturbations, because he 
has no strong propensities. He is also free from vanity, 
since he regards with equal eye what is glorious and what is 
inglorious. He anxiously attends to those matters which 
make him better, by means of some principle which conceals 
what is bad, and brings to light what is good. Nor is there 
any hypocrisy about him ; for he cuts off all pretence in their 
voice and appearance. •Nor, again, will the wise man feel 
grief; because gfl*ief is an irrational contraction of the soul. 

Lives and Opinions of Eminent Philosophers. 

X 

• 

1. The real business of all philosophy is the moral con- 
duct of man. Philosophy is the exercise of art, and there- 
fore of the highest art — the art of virtue : it is in short the 
learning to be virtuous. Now virtue can only be learnt 
by exercise, and therefore philosophy is at the same time 
the exercise of virtue, and the several parts of philosophy 
correspond each to some distinct virtue. Morality is the 
central point towards which all other inquiries converge ; 
even natural science, although lauded as the inmost shrine 
of philosophy, is only necessary for the philosopher to enable 
him to distinguish between things good and evil, between 

what should be done and what should bo left undone, 

• 

2. Philosophy should lead to right actions and to virtue. 
But right action is only rational action, and rational action 
is action which is in harmony with human and inanimate 
nature. Virtue consists therefore in bringing man s actions 
into harmony with the rest of the universe, and with the 
general order of the world. 

3. No real evil can happen to the virtuous, no real good 
fortune can fall to the lot of the vicious. Apparent misfor- 
tune is therefore regarded by the wise man partly as a na- 
tural consequence, partly as a wholesome exercise of his 
moral powers ; everything that happens, when rightly consi- 
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dered, contributes to our good ; nothing that is secured by 
moral turpitude <is in itself desirable. 

4. The life of the individual approximates to or falls short 
of the goal of happiness, exactly in proportion as it agrees 
with or differs from the universal law of the world and the 
particular ratioi^al nature of man. A rational life, in agree- 
ment with the geneVal cause cf the world, is the highest 
good or virtue. Virtue alone is a good, and happiness 
consists exclusively in v\rtue. Virtue alone is useful ; utility 
is the same thing as duty, and to a bad man nothing is 
useful, since in the case of a rational beingi good and evil 
does not depend on outward circumstances, but simply on 
his own conduct. Happiness coincides with virtue, the 
good and the useful with duty and reason. There is neither 
any good independently of virtue, nor is there in virtue and 
for virtue any evil. 

5. There is always a peculiar satisfaction, and an in- 
variable cheerfulness and peace of mind, in moral con- 
duct, just as in immoral’ conduct there is alack of inward 
peace. 

6. Pleasure is found among the worst of men, virtue only 
amongst the good ; virtue is dignified, un'eiring, imperturb- 
able ; pleasure is grovelling, effeminate, fleeting. Those who 
look upon pleasure as a good are the slaves of pleasure; 
those in whom virtue reigns supreme conti’ol pleasure, and 
hold it in check. In no sense, therefore, ought any weight 
to be allowed to pleasure in a question of morals: pleasure is 
not an end, but only the result of an action ; not a good, 
but something absolutely indifferent. 

7. Virtue itself needs no extraneous additions, but con- 
tains in itself all the conditions of happiness. The reward of 
virtuous conduct, like the punishment of vicious conduct, 
consists only in the intrinsic character of those actions, one 
being according to nature, the other contrary to nature. 
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And this self-sufficiency of virtue is so unconditional, that 
the happiness which it affords is not increased by length of 
time. Rational self-control is alone recognized as a good, and 
hence man makes himself thereby indegendent of all exter- 
nal circumstances, absolutely free, and inwardly satisfied. 

8. In mental disquietude consists misery^ in composure, 
happiness. How can he be deficient^ in happiness whom 
courage preserves from t:are and fear, and self-control guards 
from passionate* pleasure and Sesire ?* How can he fail to be 
absolutely happy who is in no wajr dependent on fortune, 
but simply anl4 solely on himself? To bo free from dis- 
quietude is the peculiar privilege of the wise : the advantage 
which is gained from philosophy is, that we live without 
fear, and rise superior to the troubles of life. 

Zeller's Storics, Epicureans, and Sceptics. 

Every being is entrusted with the preservation of its own 
existence, and the perfecting of its own nature. Man, there- 
fore, ought to pursue that course of conduct which tends to 
preserve the body and its powers, and the mind and its facult- 
ies, in the best possible state. But we are not to regard 
ourselves as insulated individuals, but as members of one 
great community, as parts of a whole. While have an 
end to accomplish, other beings have the same thing to do. 
All are but parts of one mighty, scheme, which, under the 
guidance of Providence, is hastening to its happy accomplish- 
ment. Everything that can befall us here, whether we call 
it prosperous or adverse, is tending to the perfection find 
happiness of the whole. In comtemplating the wisdom and 
the certainty of these results, and in discharging the part 
which has been assigned to us towards their completion, we 
put ourselves in alliance with the Power and Goodness which 
govern all things, and live in harmony with the scheme of 
universal nature. 


Fleming's Moral Philosophy. 
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PART II. 

Selections fbom “ Zeller’s History of Electicism, 
By S. F. Alleyne. 

SENECA. ( B. 0. 1— A. D. 64 ). 


1. Philosophy is the art of life, the doctrine of morals, the 
endeavour after virtue : in philosophy we are concerned not 
with a game of quick-wittedness and skill, but with the cure 
of grave evils ; it teaches us not to talk, but to act, and all 
that a man learns is only useful when he applies it to his 
moral condition. 

2. Wisdom is a simple thing and requires no great learn- 
ing : it is only our want of moderation which so extends the 
sphere of philosophy. 

3. Physics are higher than Ethics, in proportion as the 
Divine with which they are concerned is higher than the 
Human ; they alone lead us from earthly darkness into the 
light of heaven, show us the internal part of things, the 
Author and arrangement of^ the world ; it would not be worth 

' while to live, if physical investigations were forbidden us. 
W^ere would bo the greatness of combating our passions, of 
freeing ourselves from evils, if the spirit were not prepared 
by Physics for the knowledge of the heavenly, and brought 
into communication with God — if we were only raised above 
the external, and not also above ourselves. 

4. God is the highest reason, the perfect Spirit, whose 
wisdom, omniscience, holiness, and, above all, His beneficent 
goodness, arc continually extolled. He loves us as a father, 
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and desires to be loved by us, and not feared ; and therefore 
the world, whose Creator and ruler He is, ‘is so perfect and 
beautiful, and the course of the world so blameless. 

5. God is a Spirit that guides all things, the reason that 

has ordered and adapted all things for the wisest ends ; and 
the law of the universe and of morality ^coincides with the 
will of God. * ^ 

6. Human yeason is an ef3fiuence ef Deity, a part of the 
Divine Spirit implanted in a humap body, a god who has 
taken up his abode there ; and on this our relationship to 
God is based, on the one hand, the elevation of the soul 
above the earthly, and the recognition of the dignity of man- 
kind in every man ; and, on the other, the internal freedom 
of the man who is conscious of his high origin and essential 
nature. 

7. A few only sustain the conflict with sin, none or next 
to none are free from it; and therefore in man, side by side 
with the Divine, there must also be element not Divine; 
and side by side with reason, from which error and sin can- 
not be derived, an element which is irrational and strives 
against reason. 

8. The body, or the flesh, is something so worthless that 
we cannot think meanly enough of it: it is a mere husk of 
the soul ; a tenement into which it has entered for a short 
time, and can never feel itself at home : a burden by which 
it is oppressed : a fetter, a prison, for the loosing and opening 
of which it must necessarily long ; with its flesh it must-do 
battle, through its body it is exposed to attacks and suffer- 
ings, but in itself it is pure and invulnerable, exalted above 
the body, even as God is exalted above matter. 

9. The real crown of moral doctrine lies in the universal 
love of man, the purely human interest which bestows it- 
self on all without distinction, even the meanest and most 
despised, which even in the slave does not forget the man ; 
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in that gentleness of dispo^tion which is so especially anta- 
gonistic to anger and hatred, tyranny and cruelty, and which 
considers nothing worthier of man and more according to na- 
ture, than forgiving paercy, and benevolence that is imselBsh 
and disseminates happiness in secret, imitating the divine 
goodness towards the evil and the good ; which, mindful of 
human weakness, would rather spare than punish, does not 
exclude even enemies ‘from its good will, and will not return 
even injury with injury. 

Sayings of Seneca. 

1. God comes to men : nay, what is nearer, comes into 
men. A sacred spirit dwells within us, the observer and 
guardian of all our evil and all our good. Let him who hath 
conferred a favour hold his tongue. In conferring a favour 
nothing should be more avoided than pride. If you wish 
to be loved, love. Expect from another what you do to 
another. We are all wicked; therefore what we blame in 
another we shall find ui our own bosom. A good man is 
God's disciple and imitator and His offspring, whom that 
magnificent Father doth, after the manner of severe parents, 
educate hardly. God is nigh to thee, He is with thee, He 
is in thee. Temples are not to be built for God with stones 
piled on high ; He is to be consecrated in the breast of each. 
What a foolish thing it is to promise ourselves a long life, 
who are not masters of even to-morrow ! Live with men 
as if God saw you. Other men's sins are before our eyes ; 
our own behind our back. The greater part of mankind 
are angry with the sinner and not with the sin. The sever- 
est punishment a man can receive who has injured another, 
jis to have committed the injury. 


‘'Indian Wisdom." 
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PART III. 

Selections prom the “ Encheibidio^,” or Manual of 
Epictetus : fev George Long. 


EPICTETUS (A. D. 94). 

1. Of things some are in our power, and others are not. 
In ouf power are opinion, movement towards a thing, desire, 
aversion (turning from a thing) ; and in a word, whatever 
are our own acts : not in our power are the body, property, 
reputation, offices (magisterial power), and in a word, what- 
ever are not our own acts. And the things in our power are 
by nature free, not subject to restraint nor hindrance : but 
the things not in our power are weak, slavish, subject to 
restraint, in the power of others. Ilemember then that if 
you think the things which are by nature slavish to be free, 
and the things which are in the power of others to be your 
own, you will be hindered, you will lament, you will bo dis- 
turbed, you will blame both Gods and men ; but if you think 
that only which is your own to be your own, and if you think 
that what is another’s, as it really is, belongs to another, no 
man will ever compel you, no man will hinder you, you will 
never blame any man, you will accuse no man, you will do 
nothing involuntarily (against you will), no man will harm 
you, you will have no enemy, for you will not suffer any 
harm. 

2. If you love an earthen vessel, say it is an earthen 
vessel which you love ; for when it has been broken, you will 
not be disturbed. If you are kissing your child or wife, 
say that it is a human being whom you are kissing, for 
when the wife or child dies, you will not be disturbed. 
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3. Men are disturbed not by the things which happen, 

but by the opinions about the things : for example, death 
is nothing terrible, for if it were, it would have seemed so 
to Socrates ; for the opinion about death, that it is terrible, 
is the terrible thing. When then we are impeded or disturb* 
ed or grieved, let us never blame others," but ourselves, that 
is, our opinions. It' is the act of an ill-instructed man to 
blame others for his oWn bad condition ; it is the act of one 
who has begun to be instructed, to lay the blkme on himself ; 
and of one whose instruction is completed, neither to blame 
another, nor himself. ( 

4. Seek not that the things which happen should happen 
as you wish ; but wish the things which happen to be as they 
are, and you will have a tranquil flow of life. 

6. Disease is an impediment to th e body, but not to the 
will, unless the will itself chooses. Lameness is an impedi- 
ment to the leg, but not to the will. And add this reflection 
on the occassion of every thing that happens ; for you will 
find it an impediment to something else, but not to yourself, 

6. Never say about anything, I have lost it, but say I 
have restored it. Is your child dead? It has been restored. 
Is your wife dead ? She has been restored*. Has your estate 
been taken from you ? Has not then this also been restored ? 
But he who has taken it from me is a bad man. But what 
is it to you, by whose hands the giver demanded it back ? 
So long as he may allow you, take care of it as a thing which 
belongs to another, as travellers do with their inn. 

7. If you would have your children and your wife and 
your friends to live for ever, you are silly ; for you would 
have the things which are not in your power to be in your 
power, and the things which belong to others to be yours. 
So if you would have your slaves to be free from faults, you 
are a fool ; for you would have badness not to be badness, 
but something else. But if you wish not to fail in your 
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desires, you are able to do that. Practise then this which 
you are able to do. He is the master of •every man who 
has the power of the things, which another person wishes 
or does not wisl^ the power to confer them on him or to 
take them away. Whoever then wishes to be free, let him 
neither wish for anything nor avoid anything which depends 
on others: if he does not observe this •rule, he must be a 
slave. • • 

8. When yoii see a person weeping*in sorrrow either when 
a child goes abroad or when he is deltd, or when the man has 
lost his properly, take care that the appearance do not hurry 
you away with it, as if he were suffering in external things. 
But straightway make a distinction in your own mind, and 
be in readiness to say, it is not that which has happened 
that afflicts this man, for it does not afflict another, but it 
is the opinion about this thing which afflicts the man. So 
far as words then do not be unwilling to show him sympathy, 
and even if it happens so, to lament with him. But take 
care that you do not lament internally also. 

9. Remember it is not ho who reviles or strikes you, who 
insults you, but it is your opinion about these things as being 
insulting. When* then a man irritates you, you must know 
that it is your own opinion which has irritated you. There- 
fore especially Iry not to be carried away by the appearance. 
For if you once gain time and delay, you will more easily 
master yourself. 

10. Let death and exile and every other thing which 
appears dreadful be daily before your eyes; but most of all 
death: and you will never think of any thing mean, nor will 
you desire anything extravagantly. 

11. If it should ever happen to you to be turned to ex- 
ternals in order to please some person,^ you must know that 
you have lost your purpose in life. Be satisfied then in 
every thing with being a philosopher ; and if you wish to 
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seem also to any person to be a philosopher, appear so to 
yourself, and you* will be able to do this. 

12. If any person was intending to put your body in the 

power of any man whom you fell in with^on the way, you? 
would be vexed: but that you put your understanding in the 
power of any man whom you meet, so that if he should revile 
you, it is disturbed and troublecl, are you not ashamed at 
this ? . • . 

13. Immediately prc^scribe some charaeter and some form 
to yourself, which you shall observe both when you are alone 
and when you meet with men. 

14. And let silence be the general rule, or let only what 
is necessary be said, and in few words. And rarely and when 
the occasion calls we shall say something; but if you should 
happen to be confined to the company of strangers be silent. 

1.5. Let not your laughter be much, nor on many occa- 
sions, nor excessive. 

16. Refuse altogether to take an oath, if it is possible : if 
it is not, refuse as far as you are able. 

17. Avoid banquets which are given by strangers and 
by ignorant persons. But if ever there is occasion to join 
in them, let your attention be carefully fixed; that you slip 
not into the manners of the vulgar (the uninstructed). For 
you must know, that if your companion be impure, he also 
who keeps company with him must become impure, though 
he sliould happen to be pure. 

18. Take (apply) the things which relate to the body 
as far as the bare use, as food, drink, clothing, house, and 
slaves: but exclude every thing which is for show or luxury. 

19. If a man has reported to you, that a certain person 
speaks ill of you, do not make any defence (answer) to what 
has been told you: but reply, The man did not know the 
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rest of my faults, for he would not have mentioned these 
only. • 

20. In company take care not to speak much and ex- 
cessively aboufe^yeur own acts 'or dangers: for it is pleasant 
to you to make mention of your own dangers, it is not pleas- 
ant to others to hear what has happened to you. 

21. If you have received the impression of any pleasure, 
guard yourself against being <;arried ^way by it ; but let the 
thing wait for you, and allow yourself a certain delay on 
your own part. Then think of both times, of the time when 
you will enjoy^he pleasure, and of the time after the enjoy- 
ment of the pleasure when you will repent and will reproach 
yourself. And set against these things how you will rejoice 
if you have abstained from the pleasure, and how you will 
commend yourself. But if it seem to you seasonable to 
undertake (do) the thing, take care that the charm of it, 
and the pleasure, and the attraction of it shall not conquer 
you : but set on the other side the consideration how much 
better it is to be conscious that you hhve gained this victory. 

22. When you have decided that a thing ought to be 
done and arc doing it, never avoid being seen doing it, 
though the many ^hall form an unfavourable opinion about 
it. For if it is not right to do it, avoid doing the thing ; 
but if it is right, why are you afraid of those who shall find 
fault wrongly ? 

23. In walking about as you take care not to step on a 
nail or to sprain your foot, so take care not to damage ypur 
own ruling faculty : and if we observe this rule in every act, 
we shall undertake the act with more security. 

24. It is a mark of a mean capacity to sppnd much time 
on the things which concern the body, such as much exer- 
cise, much eating, much drinking, much casing of the body, 
much copulation. But these things should be done as sub- 
ordinate things : and let all your care be directed to the mindi 
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25. When any person treats you ill or speaks ill of you, 
remember that he does this or says this because he thinks 
that it is his duty. It is not possible then for him to follow 
that which seems right to you, but that which seems right 
to himself. Accordingly if he is wrong in his opinion, he is 
the person who is hurt, for he is the person who has been 
deceived; for if a man shall suppose the true conjunction 
to be false, it is not the conjunction which is hindered, but 
the man who has been deceived about it. If you proceed 
then from these opinions, you will be mild in temper to 
him who reviles you : for say on each occailon, It seemed 
so to him. 

26. The condition and characteristic of an uninstructed 
person is this: he never expects from himself profit (advant- 
age) nor harm, but from externals. The condition and cha- 
racteristic of a philosopher is this: he expects all advantage 
and all harm from himself. The signs (marks) of one who 
is making progress are these: he censures no man, he praises 
no man, he blames no man, he accuses no man, he says 
nothing about himself as if he were some body or know some 
thing; when ho is impeded at all or hindered, he blames 
himself: if a man praises him, he ridicules the praiser to him- 
self: if a man censures him, he makes no defence: he goes 
about like weak persons, being careful not to move any of 
the things which are placed, before they are firmly fixed : he 
removes all desire from himself, and he transfers aversion 
to those things only of the things within our power which 
are contrary to nature; he employs a moderate movement 
towards everything : whether he is considered foolish or igno- 
rant, he cares not: and in a word he watches himself as if he 
were an enemy and lying in ambush. 

27. Whatever things (rules) are proposed to you (for the 
conduct of life) abide by them, as if they were laws, as if yon 
would be guilty of impiety if you transgressed any of them. 
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And whatever any man shall say about you, do not attend 
to it: for this is no affair of yours. How lobg will youthen 
still defer thinking yourself worthy of the best things, and 
in no matter transgressing the distinctive reason ? Have you 
accepted the theorems (rules), which it was your duty to 
agree to, and have you agreed to them ? What teacher then 
do you still expect that yon defer to him the correction of 
yourself? You are no ‘longer a youth, but already a full- 
grown man. If then you are negligent and slothful, and are 
continually making procrastination after procrastination, and 
proposal (inteiHion) after proposal, and fixing day after day, 
after which you will attend to yourself, you will not know 
that you are not making improvement, but you will continue 
ignorant (uninstructcd) both while you live and till you die. 
Immediately then think it right to live as a full-grown man, 
and one who is making proficiency, and let every thing which 
appears to you to be the best be to you a law which must not 
be transgressed. And if any thing laborious, or pleasant or 
glorious or inglorious be presented to you, remember that 
now is the contest, now are the Olympic games, and they 
cannot be deferred ; and that it depends on one defeat and 
one giving way that progress is either lost or maintained. 
Socrates in this became perfect, in all things improving him- 
self, attending to nothing except to reason. But you, though 
you are not yet a Socrates, ought to live as one who wishes 
to be a Socrates. 


Fragments of Epictetus. 

1. If you wish to be good, first believe that you are bad, 

2. It is better to do wrong seldom and to own it, and to 
act right for the most part, than seldom to admit that you 
have done wrong and to do wrong often. 

3. Check (punish) your passions, that you may not be 
punished by them. 


27 
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4f. If you wish to be well spoken of, learn to speak well 
(of others) : and when you have learned to speak well of them, 
try to act well, and so you will reap the fruit of being well 
spokin of. . ^ 

5. It is an evil chain, fortune (a chain) of the body, an^ 
vice of the souli For he who is loose (free) in the body, but 
bound in the soul is a slave : but on the contrary he whp is 
bound in the body, h\it free (upbound) in the soul, is free. 

6. No man who loves money, and loves pleasure, and loves 
fame, also loves mankind, but only he who loves virtue. 

7. As you would not choose to sail in a large and deco- 
rated and gold-laden ship (or ship ornamented with gold), 
and to be drowned; so do not choose to dwell in a large and 
costly house and to be disturbed (by cares). 

8. Those who are well constituted in the body endure 
both heat and cold: and those who are well constituted in the 
soul endure both anger and grief and excessive joy and the 
other effects. 

9. Examine yourself whether you wish to be rich or to 
be happy. If you wish to be rich, you should know that it 
is neither a good thing nor at all in your power : but if you 
wish to be happy, you should know that it is both a good 
thing and in your power, for the one is a temporary loan of 
fortune, and happiness comes from the will. 

10. As when you see a viper or an asp or a scorpion in 
an ivory or golden box, you do not on account of the cost- 
liness of the material love it or think it happy, T)ut because 
the nature of it is pernicious, you turn away from it and 
loathe it; so when you shall see vice dwelling in wealth and 
in the swollen fulness of fortune, be not struck by the splen- 
dour of the material, but despise the false character of the 
morals. 

11. If you had been born among the Persians, you would 
not have wished to live in Hellas (Greece), but to have lived 
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in Persia happy : so if you are bom in poverty, why do you 
seek to grow rich, and why do you not remain in poverty 

and be happy? 

• 

12. As it is better to lie compressed dn a narrow bed and 

be healthy than to be tossed with disease on a broad couch, 
so also it is better to contract yourself w^ithio a small compe- 
tence and to be happy than to have a great fortune and to 
be wretched. ’ • , 

13. It is not poverty which prociuces sorrow but desire ; 
nor does wealt^ release from fear, but reason (the poweir of 
reasoning). If then you acquire this power of reasoning, 
you will neither desire wealth nor complain of poverty. 

14?. In banquets remember that you entertain two guests, 
body and soul: and whatever you shall have given to the body 
you soon eject : but what you shall have given to the soul, 
you keep always. 

15. Examine in three ways him who is talking with you, 
as superior, or as inferior, or as equal :*and if he is superior, 
you should listen to him and be convinced by him : but if 
he is inferior, you should convince him; if he is equal, you 
should agree with .him ; and thus you will never be guilty of 
being quarrelsome. 

16. If you seek truth, you will not seek by every means 
to gain a victory; and if you have found truth, you will have 
the gain of not being defeated. 

17. It is better to live with one free man and to be with- 
out fear, and free than to be slave with many. 

18. What you avoid suffering, do not make others suffer. 
Ton avoid slavery: take care that others are not your slaves. 
For if you endure to have a slave, you appear to be a slave 
yourself first. For vice has no community with virtue, nor 
freedom with slavery. 
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19. If you wish your house to be well managed, imitate 
the Spartan Lycorgus. For as he did not fence his city with 
walls, bub fortified the inhabitants by virtue and preserved 
the city always free; so do you not cast around (your house) 
a large court and raise high towers, but strengthen the dwel- 
lers by good will and fidelity and friendship, and then nothing 
harmful will enter it^, not even if,thc whole band of wicked- 
ness shall array itself against it. 

20. Instead of an herd of* oxen, cndeavbur to assemble 
herds of friends in your house. 

21 . Nothing is smaller (meaner) than lo^e of pleasure, 
and love of gain and pride. Nothing is superior to magna- 
nimity, and gentleness, and love of mankind, and benefi- 
cence. 

22. Of pleasure those which occur most rarely give the 
greatest delight. 

23. If a man should transgress moderation, the things 
which give the greatest delight would become the things 
which give the least. ' 

24. Diogenes said that no labour was good, unless the end 
(purpose) of it was courage and strength of the soul, but not 
of the body. 

25. If you wish to make your judgment^ just, listen not 
to (regard not) any of those who are parties (to the suit), 
nor to those who plead in it, but listen to justice itself. 

26. You will fail (stumble) least in your judgments, if 
you yourself fail (stumble) least in your life. 

27. It is better when you judge justly to be blamed unde- 
servedly by him who has been condemned, than when you 
judge unjustly to be justly blamed by (before) nature. 

28. It is shameful for the judge to be judged by others. 

29. As nothing is stralghter than that which is straight, 
so nothing is juster than that which is just. 
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30. Pittacus after being wronged by a certain person and 
having the power of punishing him let him go, saying, For- 
giveness is better than revenge : for forgiveness is the sign of 
a gentle nature, ljut revenge the sign of a savage nature. 

31. Solon having been asked by Periander over their 
cups, since he happened to say nothing, Whether he was 
silent for want of words or because he waS a fool, replied : No 
fool is able to be silent ever his cups. » 

32. Attempt on every occasion to ])rovide for nothing sO 
much as that which is safe : for silence is safer than speaking. 
And omit speaking whatever is without sense or reason. 

33. If you propose to adorn your city by the dedication 
of offerings ^'monuments), first dedicate to yourself (decorate 
yourself with) the noblest offering of gentleness, and justice 
and beneficence. 

34. You will do the greatest service to the state, if you 
shall raise not the roofs of the houses, but the souls of the 
citizens: for it is better that great souls should dwell in small 
houses than for mean slave to lurk in* great houses. 

35. What is due to the state pay as (juickly as you can, 
and you will never bo asked for that which is not due. 

36. As the sun does not wait for prayers and incantations 
to be induced to rise, but immediately shines and is saluted 
by all: so do you also not wait for clappings of hands, and 
shouts and praise to be induced to do good, but be a doer of 
good voluntarily, and you will be beloved as much as the 
sun. 

37. We ought to stretch our legs and stretch our hopes 
only to that which is possible. 

38. When a man dies young, he blames the gods. When 
he is old and does not die, he blames the gods because he 
suffers when he ought to have already ceased from suffering. 
And nevertheless, when death approaches, he wishes to live, 
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and sends to the physician and intreats him to omit no care 
or trouble. Wonderful, he said, are men, who are neither 
willing to live nor to die. 

39. To the longejr life and the worse, the shorter life, if 
it is better, ought by all means to be preferred- 

40. What we ought not to do, we should not even think 
of doing. 

41. Deliberate much before saying or doing anything, for 
you will not have the pqwer of recalling what has been said 
or done. 

42. Every place is safe to him who lives with justice. 

43. Crows devour the eyes of the dead, when the dead 
have no longer need of them. But flatterers destroy the 
souls of the living and blind their eyes. 

44. To admonish is better than to reproach : for admoni- 
tion is mild and friendly, but reproach is harsh and insulting; 
and admonition corrects those who are doing wrong, but re- 
proach only convicts them. 

45. Give of what you have to strangers and to those who 
have need: for he who gives not to him who wants, will not 
receive himself when he wants. 

46. A pirate had been cast on the land and was perish- 
ing through the tempest. A man took clothing and gave 
it to him, and brought the pirate into his house, and sup- 
plied him with every thing else that was necessary. When 
the man was reproached by a person for doing kindness to 
the bad, he replied, I have shown this regard not to the 
man, but to mankind. 

47. It is the part of a wise man to assist pleasures, but 
of a foolish man to be a slave lo them. 

48. Choose rather to punish your appetites than to be 
punished through them. 
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49. No man is free who is not master of himself. 

60. Let your talk of God be renewed evbry day rather 
than your food. 

51. Think of God more frequently than you breathe. 

62, If you always remember that whatever you are doing 
in the soul or in the body, Qod stands by as an inspector ; 
you will never err (do wfong) in all your prayers and in all 
your acts, but you will have Gdd dwelling with you. 

63. To yield to law and to a magistrate and to him who 
is wiser than yeurself, is becoming. 

54. " In prosperity it is very easy to find a friend; but in 
advei-sity it is most difficult of all things. 

65. Time relieves the foolish from sorrow, but reason re- 
lieves the wise. 

56. He is a wise man who does not grieve for the things 
he has not, but rejoices for those which he has. 

67. Epictetus being asked how a man should give pain 
to his enemy, answered, By preparing himself to live the 
best life that he can. 

68. He who is dissatisfied with things present and what 
is given by fortune is an ignorant man in life: but he who 
bears them nobly and rationally and the things which pro- 
ceed from them, is worthy of being considered a good man. 

69. Contentment, as it is a short road and pleasant, has 
great delight and little trouble. 

60. Fortify yourself with contentment, for this is an ifia- 
pregnable fortress. 

61, Truth is a thing immortal and perpetual, and it 
gives to us a beauty which fades not away in time nor does 
it take away the freedom of speech which proceeds from 
justice ; but it gives to us the knowledge of what is just and 
lawful, separating from them the unjust and refuting them. 
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62. Nature has given to men one tongue, but two ears, 
that we may hear from others twice as much as we speak. 

63. Nothing really pleasant or unpleasant subsists, by 
nature, but all things become so through habit (custom). 

64*. Choose the best life, for custom (habit) will make it 
pleasant, • 

65. Be careful to leave your sons well instructed rather 
than rich, for the hopes of the instructed ^ire better than 
the wealth of the ignorant, 

66. A daughter is a possession to her fattier which is not 
his own. 

67. The same person advised to leave modesty to child- 
ren rather than gold. 

68. The reproach of a father is agreeable medicine, for 
it contains more that is useful than it contains of that 
which gives pain. 

69. He who has been lucky in a son-in-law has found a 
son : but he who has been unlucky, has lost also a daughter. 

70. The value of education (knowledge) like that of 
gold is valued in every place. 

71. We ought to avoid the friendship of the bad and 
the enmity of the good. 

72. The necessity of circumstances proves friends and 
detects enemies. 

73. When our friends arc present, we ought to treat them 
well; and when they are absent, to speak of them well. 

74. Let no man think that he is loved by any man when 
he loves no man. 

75. You ought to choose both physician and friend not 
the most agreeable, bub most useful. 

76. If you wish to live a life free from sorrow, think of 
what is going to happen as if it had already happened. 
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77. Bo free from grief not through insensibility like the 
irrational animals> nor through want of tliought like the 
foolish, but like a man of virtue by having reason as the 
consolation of grief. 

78. Whoever are least disturbed in mind by calamities, 
and in act struggle most against them, ^ these are the best 
men in states and in private 'life. 

79. We ought to call in reason like.A good physician as a 

help in misfortune. , 

80. He whq^ bears in mind what man is, will never be 
troubled at any thing which happens. 

81. For making a good voyage a pilot (master) and wind 
are necessary : and for happiness reason and art. 

82. We should enjoy good fortune w^hile we have it, like 
the fruits of autumn. 

83. He is unreasonable who is grieved (troubled) at the 
things which happen from the necessity of nature. 

84. When a young man Avas boasting in the theatre and 
saying, I am wdsc, for I have conversed with many wise men, 
Epictetus said, I also have conversed with many rich men, 
but I am not rich. , 

85. Epictetus being asked, What man is rich, answered, 

Ho who is content (who has enough). 
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PART IV. 

Selections froIi the “ Thpuohts of the Empeuou 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninusi” ; my George Long. 


ANTONiNUS (A. D. ISO.y 
BOOK I 

1. Learn good morals and the government of temper, 
and modesty and a manly character. 

2. Learn piety and beneficence, and abstinence, not only 
from evil deeds, bnt even from evil thoughts, and further 
simplicity in the way’ of living, far removed from the habits 
of the rich. 

8. Learn endurance of labour, and to want little, and to 
work with your own hands, and not to^ meddle with other 
people s affairs, and not to be ready to listen to slander. 
And further, not to show yourself as a nian who practices 
much discipline, or does benevolent acts in order to make a 
display ; and with respect to those who have otfended you 
with words or done you wrong, to bo easily recojiciled and 
pacified, as soon as they have shown a readiness to be recon- 
ciled. 

^4. Learn freedom of will and’ undeviating steadiness of 
purpose ; and to look to nothing else, not even for a moment, 
except to reason ; and to be always the same, in. sharp pains, 
on the occasion of the loss of a child, and in long illness ; and 
to be both most resolute and yielding, and not peevish in 
giving instructions; and to receive from friends what are 
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cisteemed favours, without being either humWed by them or 
letting them pass unnoticed. 

5b Learn to have a benevolent disposition, and the ex- 
ample of a family governed in a fatheily manner, and tlie' 
idea of living conformably to nature ; and gravity without' 
affectation, and to look carefully after the»intelcsts of friends, 
and to tolerate ignorant persons and tho^se who form opinions 
without consideriition ; and never to show anger or any other 
passion, but to be entirely free from, passion, and also most 
affectionate. ^ 

6. Learn to refrain from fault-finding, and not to be in- 
different when a friend finds fault ; and to have a disposition 
to do good, and to give to others readily, and to cherish good 
hopes, and not to be led astray by anything, and cheerful- 
ness in all circumstances, as well as in illness ; and a just ad- 
mixture in the moral character of sweetness and dignity, and 
to do what is set before you without complaining. 

7. Learn never to have bad intention in all what you do, 
and never to show amazement and surprise, and never to 
be in hurry, and never to put off doing a thing, and never 
to be perplexed nof dejected, and never to be passionate or 
suspicious, and never to laugh to disguise vexation ; and to 
be free from all falsehood, and to have mildness of temper, 
and unchangeable resolution in the things which you have 
determined after due deliberation ; and no vainglory in those 
tilings which men call honour, and a love of labour and per- 
severance, and to be satisfied on all occasions, and to be* 
cheerful; and self government ; and to love children truly,? 
and to love truth, and to love justice. 

BOOK II. 

1. Be neither dissatisfied with thy present lot, nor shrink 
from the future. Every moment think steadily as a Roman 
and 'a man to do what thou hast in band with perfect and 
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simple dignity, and feeling of afifection, and freedom, and 
justice ; and to ^ive thyself relief from all other thoughts. 
And thou wilt give thyself relief, if thou docst every act of 
thy life as if it were the last, laying aside all carelessness 
and passionate aversion from the commands of reason, and 
all hypocrisy, and self-love, and discontent with the portioa 
which has been given to theo. * 

2. Through not ob^scrving.what is in the mind of another, 

a man has seldom been seen to be unhappy; but those who 
do not observe the movements of their own minds must of 
necessity be unhappy, ^ 

3. Since it is possible that thou mayest depart from, 
life this very moment, regulate every act and thought accord- 

ingly- 

4. Death and life, honour and dishonour, pain and plea- 
sure, all these things e(pially happen to good men and bad, 
being things which make us neither better nor worse.. 
Therefore they are niether good nor evil. 

5. Nothing is more wretched than a man who seeks by 
conjecture what is in the minds of his neighbours, without 
perceiving that it is sufficient to attend to the divinity 
^yithiu him, and to reverence it sincerely. And reverence 
of the divinity consists in keeping it pure from passion and 
thoughtlessness, and dissatisfaction with what comes from. 
God and men. 

6. Though thou shouldest be going to live three thou- . 
sand year, and as many times ten thousand years, still 
r,eraember that no man loses any other life than this which 
he now lives, nor lives any other than this which he now- 
loses. For a man cannot lose either the past or the future : 
for what a man has not,' how can any one take this from 
him ? The present is the only thing of which a man can 
be deprived, if it is true that this is the only thing which he 
has, aud that a man cannot lose a thing if be has it not. 
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7. The soul of man does violence to itself, first of all, when 
it is vexed at anything which happens to it; secondly, when 
it^ turns away from any man, or moves towards him with the 
intention of injuring ; thirdly, when it is overpowered by 
pleasure or by pain ; fourthly, when it plays a part, and does 
or says anything insincerely and untruly ; aud fifthly, when 
it allows any act of its own and any movement to be with- 
out an aim, and does ’anything thoughtlessly and without 
reference to an end. 

8. What is that which is able to conduct a man ? One 
thing, and oilTy one, philosophy. This consists in keeping 
the divinity within a man free from violence and unharmed, 
superior to pains and pleasures, doing nothing without a 
purpose, nor yet falsely and with hypocrisy, not feeling the 
need of another man^s doing or not doing anything ; and 
besides, accepting all that happens, and all that is allotted, as 
coming from thence, wherever it is, from whence he him- 
self came; and, finally, waiting for death with a cheerful 
mind, as being nothing else than a ‘dissolution of the ele- 
ments of which every living being is compounded. 

BOOK III. 

1. Do not waste the remainder of thy life in thoughts 
about others, when thou dost not refer thy thoughts to some 
object of common utility. Everything in thee should be 
simple and benevolent, aud such as befits a social animal 
and one that cares not for thoughts about pleasure or sensu- 
al enjoyments at all, nor has any rivalry or envy and suspi- 
cion, or anything else for which thou wouldst blush if thou 
shouldst say that thou hadst it in thy mind. For the man 
who is such and no longer delays being among the number 
of the best, is like the priest and minister of the gods, using 
too the deity which is planted within him, which makes the 
man uucoutaminated by plei\sure, unharmed by any man, 
imtouched by any insult, feeling no wrong, a fighter in the 
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Boblesfc fight-, one who cannot be overpowered by any pas- 
sion, dj^ed deep with justice, accepting with all his soul 
everything which happens and is assigned to him as his' 
portion, without troubling himself with what another says, 
or does, or thinks. 

2. Labour not unwillingly, nor without regard to the 
common interest, nor without due consideration, nor with 
distraction ; and be not either a, man of many words, or busy 
about many things. Be like a man waiting for the signal 
which summons him from life; and be cheerful, and seek not 
external help nor the tranquillity which others give. A, man 
must stand erect, not be kep.t erect by others. 

3. In hiunau life nothing is better than justice, truth, 
temperance, fortitude ; nothing better than thy own mind s 
self-satisfaction in the things which it enables thee to do 
according to right reason, and in the condition that is assigned 
to thee without thy own choice ; and nothing better than 
the deity which is planted in thee, and which has subjected 
to itself all the appetites. 

4. Never value anything as profitable to thyself which^ 
shall compel thee to break thy promise, to lose thy self-res- 
pect, to hate any man, to suspect, to curse,* to act the hypo- 
crite, to desire anything which needs walls and curtains : for 
he who has preferred to everything else his own intelligence 
and divinity and the worship of its excellence, acts no tragic 
part, does not groan, will not need either solitude or much 
company , and what is chief of all, he will live without 
either pursuing or flying from death ; and even if he must 
depart immediately, he will go as readily as if he were going 
to do anything else which can be done with decency and 
order. 

5. In the mind of one who is chastened and purified, 
thou wilt find no corrupt matter, nor imparity, nor any sore 
akiiined over. Nor is his life incomplete when fate over- 
takes hup, as one may say of an actor who leaves the stage 
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before ending and finishing the play. Besides,* there is in 
him nothing servile, nor affected, nor too| closely bound to 
other things, nor yet detached from other things, nothing 
Worthy of blarn<3, nothing which seeks a hiding-place. 

6. If thou workcst at that which is “before thee, following 
right reason seriously, vigorously, calmly, without allowing 
anything else to distract tijec, but keeping^ thy divine part 
pure, as if thou shouU^st be bound tagive it back immedi- 
ately ; if thou boldest to this, exp('cting nothing, fearing 
nothing, but satisfied with thy present activity according to 
nature, and heroic truth in every word and sound which 
thou utterest, thou wilt live happy, and there is no man who 
is able to prevent this. 

7. Wliat is peculiar to the good man ? To be pleased., 
and content with what happens, and with the thread which 
is spun for him ; and not to defile the divinity which is 
planted in his breast, nor disturb it by a crowd of images, 
but to preserve it tranquil, following it obediently as a god, 
neither saying anything contrary to the truth, nor doing 
anything contrary to justice. And if all men refuse to, 
believe that he lives a simple, modest, and contented jife, 
he is neither angry with any of them, nor does he deviate 
from the way which leads to the end of life, to which a maa 
ought to coniQ, pure, tranquil, ready to depart, and without; 
any compulsion perfectly reconciled to his lot. 

BOOK IV. 

1. Men seek retreats for themselves, houses in the. 
country, sea-shores, and mountains; and thou too art wont 
to desire such things very much. But this is altogether a. 
mark of the most common sort of men ; for it is in thy poyyer 
whenever |thou shalt choose to retire into thyself. For. 
nowhere cither with more quiet or more freedom from 
trouble does a map retire than into his own soul, particu- 
larly when he has within him such thoughts that by looking 
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into them he is immediately *in perfect tranquillity ; and I 
affirm that tranquillity is nothing else than the good order- 
ing of the mind. Constantly then give to thyself this re- 
treat, and renew thyself; and let thy principles be brief 
and fundamental, which as soon as thott shalt recur to them, 
will be sufficient to cleanse the soul completely, and to send 
thee back free from all discontent with the things to which 
thou returnest. 

2. Remember to retire into this little territory of thy 
own, and above all do not distract or strain thyself ; but be 
free, and look at things as a man, as a citizen, a mortal. 
Things do not touch the soul, for they are external and re- 
main immoveable; but our perturbations come only from the 
opinion which is within. 

3. Take away thy opinion, and then there is taken away 
the complaint “ I have been harmed.” Take away the com- 
plaint, have been harmed,” and the harm is taken away. 

4. Death is such as generation is, a mystery of nature. 
Everything which happens, happens justly, and if thou 
observest carefully, thou wilt find it to be so. 

5. Occupy thyself with few things if thou wouldst be 
tranquil. Try how the life of the good man suits thee, the 
life of him who is satisfied with his portion out of the whole, 
and satisfied with, his own just acts and benevolent dis- 
position. 

6. He is a stranger to the universe who does not know 
what is in it; he is a runaway, who flies from social reason; 
he is blind, who shuts the eyes of the understanding; ho is 
poor, who has need of another, and has not from himself 
all things which are useful for life. 

7. What is that about which we ought to employ our 
serious pains? This one thing, thoughts just, and acts 
social, and words which never lie, and a disposition which 
gladly accepts all that happens. 

8. Thou wilt soon die, and thou art not yet simple, nor 
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free from perturbations, nor \l?thout suspicion of being hurt 
by external things, nor kindly disposed to^4ards all : nor dost 
thou yet place wisdom only in acting justly. 

9. What is evil to thee does not subsist in the ruling 
principle of another ; nor yet in any turning and mutation 
of thy corporeal covering. Where is it then,? It is in that 
part of thee in which subsists the power of forming opinions 
about evils. Let this power then not form such opinions, 
and all is well, and if that which is nearest to it, the poor 
body, is cut, burnt, filled with matter and rottenness, never- 
theless let th^ part which forms opinions about these things 
be quiet, that is, let it judge that nothing is either bad or 
good which can happen equally to the bad man and the 
good. For that which happens equally to him who 
lives contrary to nature and to him who lives according to 
nature, is neither according to nature nor contrary to nature. 

10. Be like the promontory against which the waves 

continually break, but it stands firm and tames the fury of 
the water around it. * 

11. Unhappy am I, because this has happened to me — 
Not so, but happy am I, though this has happened to me, 
because I continue free from pain, neither crushed by the 
present nor fe’aring the future. For such a thing might 
have happened to every man ; but every man would not 
have continued free from pain on such an occasion. Will 
then this which has happened prevent thee from being just, 
magnanimous, temperate, prudent, secure against inconsider- 
ate opinions and falsehood ; will it prevent thee from having 
modesty, freedom, and everything else, by the presence of 
which man's nature obtains all that is its own ? Remember 
too on every occasion which leads thee to vexation to apply 
this principle : not that this is a misfortune, but that to 
bear it nobly is good fortune. 
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Book V. 

1, lu the morning when thou risesfc unwillingly, let this 
thought be })resent — I am rising to the work of a human 
being. Why then aib I dissatisfied if I am going to do the 
things for which I exist and for which I was brought into 
the world ? 

2. How easy it is tp repel and to wipe away every im- 
pression which is troubfesorne dr unsuitable, md immediate- 
ly to be in all traiupiillity. 

3* Judge every word and deed which ar(^ according to 
nature to be fit for thee ; and bo not diverted by the blame 
which follows from any people nor by their words, but if a 
thing is good to be done or said, do not consider it un- 
worthy of thee. 

4t Show those qualities which arc altogether in thy 
power, — sincerity, gravity, endurance of labour, aversion to 
pleasure, contentinent with thy portion and with few things, 
benevolence, frankness,, no love of superfluity, freedom from 
trifling, magnanimity. 

5. That which happens to every man is fixed in a 
manner for him suitably to his destiny. Accept therefore 
everything which happens, even if it seem disagreeable, be- 
cause it leads to the health and to the prosperity and felicity 
of the universe. 

6. Pe not disgusted, nor discouraged, nor dissatisfied, if 
thou dost not succeed in doing every thing according to 
right principles ; but when thou hast failed, return back 
again, and be content if the greater part of what thou doest 
is consistent with man s nature, and love this to which thou 
returncst. And consider if magnanimity, freedom, simplicity, 
equanimity, piety, arc not more agreeable. 

7. If any man should conceive certain things as being 
really good, such as prudence, temperance, justice, fortitude, 
he would not after having first conceived these endure to 
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listen to anything which should not be |in harmony with 
what is really good. 

• 8. Such as are thy habitual thoughts, such also will be 
the character of thy mind ; for the "Isoul is dyed by the 
thoughts. Dye it then with a continuous series of such 
thoughts as those : for instance, that where’a man can live, 
there he can also live well. 

9. Nothingjiappons to any* man which he is not formed by 
nature to bear. Things themselves* touch not the soul, not 
in the least degree ; nor have they admission to the soul, 
nor can they turn or move the soul : but the soul turns and 
moves itself alone, and whatever judgments it may think 
proper to make, such it makes for itself the things which 
present themselves to it. 

10. Let the part of thy soul which leads and governs be 
undisturbed by the movements in the flesh, whether of 
pleasure or of pain ; and let it not unite with them, but let 
it circumscribe itself and limit those affects to their parts, 

11. Call to recollection how many things thou hast been 
able to endure ; and how many pleasures and pains thou 
hast despised ; and how many things called honourable thou 
hast spurned ; an*d to how many ill-minded folks thou hast 
shown a kind disposition. 

12. Fortunate means that a man has assigned to him- 
self a good fortune : and a good fortune is good disj)osition 
of the soul, good emotions, good actions. 

LOOK VI. 

1. Let it make no difference to thee whether thou art 
cold or warm, if thou art doing thy duty ; and whether thou 
art ill-spoken of or praised. 

2. The best way of avenging thyself is not to become 
like the wrong doer. 

3. Take pleasure in one thing and rest in it, in passing 
from one social act to another social act, thinking of God. 
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4. If a thing is diflScult to be accomplished by thyself, 
do not think that it is impossible for man, but that it can 
be attained by thyself too- 

5. If any man is able to convince and show me that I 
do not think or act right, I will gladly change. 

6. It is a shame tor the soul*to be the first to give way 
in this life, when thy body docs not give way, 

7. Keep thyself simple, good, pure, serihus, free from 
affectation, a friend of jukice, a worshipper of the gods, kind, 
affectionate, strenuous in all proper acts. Iteverence the 
gods and help men. Short is life. There is only one’fruit 
of this terrene life, a pious disposition and social acts. Do 
everything as a disciple of Antoninus. Remember his 
constancy in every act which was conformable to reason, and 
his evenness in all things, and his piety, and the serenity of 
his countenance, and his sweetness, and his disregard of 
empty fame, and how he bore with those who blamed him 
unjustly without blaming them in return ; how he did no- 
thing in hurry ; and how he listened not to calumnies, and 
how exact an examiner of manners and actions he was ; and 
not given to reproach people, nor timid, nr>r suspicious, nor a 
sophist ; and with how little he was satisfied ; and how la- 
borious and patient ; and his firmness and uniformity in 
friendship ; and how he tolerated freedom of speech in those 
who opposed his opinions ; and the pleasure he had when 
any man showed him anything better ; and how religious he 
was without superstition. Imitate all this that thou mayest 
have as good a conscience when thy last hour comes, as 
he had. 

8. He who has seen the present things has seen all, both 
everything which has taken place from all eternity and 
everything which will bo from time without end ; for all 
things are of one kin and of one form. 

9. Adapt thyself with the things with which thy lot has 
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been cast : and the men among whom thoujhast received thy 
portion, love them sincerely. 

. 10. When thou wishest to delight thyself, think of the 
virtues of those who live with thee. 

11. If any man by using force stands in thy way, betake 

thyself to contentment and tranquillity, Rnd at the same 
time employ the hindrance toward^ the exercise of some 
other virtue. , • • 

12. He who loves fame considers another man's activity 
to be his owij^good ; and he who loves pleasure, his own 
sensations ; but he who has understanding, considers his 
own acts to be his own good. 

13. It is in our power to have no opinion about a thing, 
and not to be disturbed in our soul ; for things themselves 
have no natural power to form our judgments. 

14. No man will hinder thee from living according to 
the reason of thy own nature ; nothing will happen to thee 
contrary to the reason of the universal nature. 

BOOK VII. 

1. The things which are external to thy mind have no 
relation at all to Hhy mind. Let this be the state of thy 
affects, and thou standcst erect. 

2. It is thy duty in the midst of things to show a good 
humour and not a proud air ; to understand that every man 
is worth just so much as the things are worth about which 
he busies himself. 

3. Be not ashamed to be helped. Let not future things 
disturb thee, for thou wilt come to them. 

4. Let there fall externally what will on the parts which 
can feel the effects of tliis fall. For those parts which have 
felt will complain, if they choose, But I, unless I think 
that what has happened is an evil, am not injured. And it 
is in my power not to think so. 

5. The ruling faculty does not disturb itself ; or cause itself 
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pain. Let the b(^y itself take care, if it can, that it suffer 
nothing,^ and let it speak, if it suffers. But the soul itself, 
that which is subject to fear, to pain, which has completely 
the power of forming an opinion about these things, will 
suffer nothing, for it will never deviate into such a judg- 
ment. The leading ^principle in itself wants nothing unless 
it makes a want itself : and therefore it is both free from 
perturbation and unir?ipeded,» if it does npt disturb and 
impede itself. ^ 

G. It is peculiar to man to love even those \v\\o do wrong. 
But the wrong-doer has done thee no harm, for he has not 
made thy ruling faculty worse than it was before. 

7. Think not so much of what thou hast not as of what 
thou hast : but of the things which thou hast select the 
best, and then reflect how eagerly they would have been 
sought, if thou hadst them not. But do not accustom thy- 
self to overvalue them, so as to be disturbed if ever thou 
shoiildst not have them. 

8. Wipe out the imagination. Confine thyself to the 
present. Let the wrong which is done by a man stay there 
where the wrong was done. 

9. Adorn thyself with simplicity and hiodesty and with 
indifference towards the things. Love mapkind. Follow 
God, 

10. It is royal to do good and to be abused. 

11. Everywhere and at all times it is in thy power 
piously to accpiicscc in thy present condition, and to 
behave justly to those who are about thee, and to exert thy 
skill upon thy present thoughts, that nothing should steal 
into them without being well examined. 

12. Consider thyself to bo dead, and to have completed 
thy life up to the pnjsent time ; and live according to 
nature the remainder which is allowed thee. 

13. Love that only which happens to thee and is spun 
with the thread of thy destiny. For what is more suitable ? 
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14*. Every soul is involuntarily deprived|of truth, justice, 
temperance, and benevolence. Constantly bear "'this in 
mind, for thus thou wilt bo more gentle towards all. 

15. In every pain let this thought bo present, that there 

is no dishonour in it, nor does it make the governing intelli- 
gence worse. ^ 

16. It is in thy power tb live free from all compulsion in 
the greatest tran([uillity of rniud, ev<yi if all the world cry 
out against thee as much as they choose, and even if wild 
beasts tear the members of this kneaded matter which has 
grown arouncr'thee. 

17. * The perfection of moral character consists in passing 
every day as the last. 

18. When thou hast done a good act and another has 
received it, do not look for reputation or return. 

BOOK VIII. 

1. Thou hast had experience of many wanderings with- 
out having found happiness anywhere* not in syllogisms, nor 
ill wealth, nor in reputation, nor in enjoyment, nor any- 
where. Where is it then? In doing what mans nature re- 
quires, and what makes him just, temperate, manly, free. 

2. Check arrogance ; be superior to pleasure and pain, 
and to love of fame ; be not vexed at stupid and ungrateful 
people, nay even care for them. 

3. Repentance is a kind of self-reproof for having neg- 
lected something useful. 

4. Thou sufferest this justly : for thou chooscst rather to 
become good to-inorrow than to be good to-day. 

5. It is thy duty to order thy life well in eVery single 
act ; and if every act docs its duty be content. 

G. Recieve wealth or prosperity without arrogance, and 
be ready to let it go. 

7. Do not disturb thyself by thinking of the whole of 
thy life. Let not thy thoughts at once embrace all the 
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various troubles ^bich thou mayest expect to befall thee; for 
remember that neither future nor the past pains thee, but 
only the present. 

8. Nothing can happen to any man which is not a hu- 
man accident. If thou art pained by any external thing, it 
is not this thing* tha|i disturbs thee, but thy own judgment 
about it. And it is in thy power 'to wipe out this judgment, 

9. Remember that*^e ruling faculty is invincible, when 
self-collected it is satisfied with itself, and* does nothing 
which it docs not choose to do. 

10. Say nothing more to thyself than whdt the first ap- 
pearances report. Suppose that it has been reported to 
thee that a certain person speaks ill of thee. This has been 
reported ; but that thou hast been injured, that has not been 
reported. I see that my child is sick. I do see ; but that 
he is in danger, I do not see. Thus then always abide by 
the first appearances, and add nothing thyself from within, 
and then notjiing happens to thee. 

11. Suppose that men kill thee, cut thee in pieces, curse 
thee. What then can those things do to prevent thy mind 
from remaining pure, wise, sober, just ? 

BOOK IX. 

1. It would be a man's happiest lot to depart from man- 
kind without having had any taste of lying and hypocrisy 
and luxury and pride. 

2. Do not despise death, but be well content with it, 
since this too is one of those things which nature wills. 

3. He >uho docs wrong docs wrong against himself. He 
who acts unjustly acts unjustly to himself, because he makes 
himself bad. 

4. To-day I have got out of all trouble, or rather I have 
cast out all trouble, for it was not outside, but within and 
in my opinions. 
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5. It is thy duty to lestivo another ep^yi’s wwwgful act 
there where it is. 

6. Let there be freedom from pertorbatioos with reS" 
poet to the things which come from the.ext^nai pause. 

7. Thou canst remove out of thy way many useless 
things which disturb thee, for they lie entirety, in thy opiuiou, 

.BOOK X. . 

1. When thou hast assumed theae names, good, modest, 
true, rational, a man of equanimity, and magnanimous, take 
care that thou dost not change these names ; and if then 
shouldsfc lose them, quickly return to them. And remember 
that equanimity is the voluntary acceptance of the things 
which are assigned to thee by the common nature ; and 
that magnamifcy is the elevation of the intelligent part above 
the pleasurable or painful sensations of the flesh, and above 
that poor thing called fame, and death, and ail such things, 

2. Imagine every man who is grieved at anything or dist 
contented to be like a pig which is sacrificed and kicks and 
screams. 

3. Let it not be in any man’s power to say truly of thee 
that thou art not simple or that thou art not good ; but let 
him be a Uar whoever shall think anything of this kind 
about thee. 

4. To him who is penetrated by true principles even 
the briefest precept is sufficient, and any coinmon precept, 
to remind him that he should be free from grief and fear. 

5. The healthy eye ought to see all visible things and 
pot to «ay, I wish for green things ; for this is the condi* 
tion of a diseased eye. Accoi’dingly the healthy understand- 
ing ought tg be prepared for everything which happens. 

POOK XI. 

1. What a aoul that is which is ready at any moment, 
to be separated from the body 1 

20 
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2. How plaii^ does ifc appear that there is' not another 
condition of life so well suited for philosophising as this in 
which thou now happenest to be. 

3. As those who -try to stand in thy way when thou art 
proceeding according to right reason, will not be able to 
turn thee aside frorp thy proper action, so neither let them 
drive thee from thy benevolent feelings towards them. 

4. The spherical fo^ of the soul maintains its figure, 
when it is neither extended towards any object, nor con- 
tracted inwards, nor dispersed, nor sinks down, but is illu- 
minated by light, by which it sees the truth, the truth of 
all things and the truth that is in itself. 

5. Suppose any man shall despise me. Let him look 
to that himself. But I will look to this, that I be not dis- 
covered doing or saying anything deserving of contempt. 

6. How unsound and insincere is he who says, I have 
determined to deal with thee in a fair way. What art thou 
doing, man ? There is no occasion to give this notice. It 
will soon shew itself by* acts. 

7. As to living in the best way, this power is in the soul, 
if it be indifferent to things which are indifferent. 

8. Consider that a good disposition is invincible, if it be 
genuine, and not an affected smile and acting a part. For 
what will the violent man do to thee, if thou continuest to 
be of a kind disposition towards him ? 

9. Let this truth be present to thee in the excitement 
of anger, that to be moved by passion is not manly, but 
that mildness and gentleness, as they are more agreeable to 
human nature, so also are they more manly ; and he who 
possesses these qualities possesses strength, nerves and 
courage, and not the man who is subject to fits of passion 
and discontent. For in the same degree in which a man’s 
mind is nearer to freedom from all passion, in the same 
degree is it nearer to strength : and as the sense of pain is 
a characteristic of weakness, so also is anger. For, he who 
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yields to pain and he who yields to anger, bpth ore wounded 
and both submit* 

,10. To expect bad men not to do wrong is madness, 
for he who expects this, desires an impossibility. 

11. He who has notone and always the same object 
in life, cannot be one and the same all through his life. 

12. Socrates said, “Iw6uld not perish by the worst of 
all ends, that is, I would not .receive a favour and then be 
unable to return it.*’ 

13. Constantly think of some one of the men of former 
times who practised virtue. 

14i, Neither in writing nor in reading wilt thou be able 
to lay down rules for others before thou shalt have first 
learned to obey rules thyself. Much more is this so in life. 

13. To look for the fig in winter is a madman’s act: such 
is he who looks for his child when it is no longer allowed. 

16. No man can rob us of our free will, 

BOOK XII. 

. 

1. Take no notice of all the past, and trust the future to 
providence, and direct the present only conformably to piety 
and justice. Conformably to piety that thou may’st be con- 
tent with the lot which is assigned to thee, for nature design- 
ed it for thee and thee for it ; and conformably to justice, 
that thou may’st always speak the truth freely and without 
disguise. 

2. Practise thyself even in things which thou despairest 
of accomplishing. For even the left hand, which is ineffec- 
tual for all other things for want of practice, holds the bridle 
more vigorously than the right hand, for it has been prac- 
tised in this. 

3. What a power man has to do nothing except what 
God will approve, and to accept all that God may give him. 

4. How ridiculous and what a stranger he is who is 
surprised at anything which happens in life, 
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5^. Does the flight of ^ lamp shine ■without losing its 
splendour until it is extinguished; and shall the truth wkieh 
is in thee and justice and teinperance he extinguished before 
thy death ? 

6. If it is not right, do not do it : if it is not true, do not 
say it. 

When thou art troubled abo^it an 3 rthiilg, thou hast 
forgotten this, that everything, whidll happens, always hap** 
pened so, and will happen so, and now happens so every- 
where. 

8. The man to whom that only is good wlfich comes in 
due season, and to whom it is the same thing whether he 
has done more or fewer acts conformable to right reason, and 
whether he contemplates the world for a longer or a shorter 
time — ^for this man neither is death a terrible thing. 

9^ Man, thou hast been a citizen in this great state, tho 
world : what difference docs it make to thee whether for five 
years or three? for that which is conformable to laws is 
just for all. Depart then satisfied, for he also who releases 
thee is satisfied. 
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THE VALUE OF PRAYEH. 


There is an eye that never sleeps 
Beneath the wings of night : 

There is an ear that never shuts 
When sink the beams of light. 

There is an arm that never tires 
Wiien human strength gives way ; 
There is a love that never fails 
When earthly loves decay. 

That eye is fixed on seraph throngs ; 

That ear is filled with angels songs ; 
That arm upholds the world on high ; 
That love is throned beyond the sky. 

But ther’s a pow r which man can wield 
When mortal aid is vain, 

That eye, that arm, that love to reach, 
That listening ear to gain. 

That pow’r is Prayer which soars on high 
And feeds on bliss beyond the sky. 


Heber. 




BOOK V. 

PERSIAN WISDOM 



“ Pour into a tank a stream of water, and at last it fills to the brim and will 
not hold another drop. Put you may pour into your mind, through a whole 
lifetime, streams of knowledge from every conceivalde quarter, and not only 
shall it never be full, but it will constantly thirst for more, and welcome each 
fresh supply with a greater joy. Nay, more, to all around, you may impart of 
these gladdening streams which have so fertilized your own mind, and yet, like 
the candle from which a thousand other candles may be lit without diminish- 
ing its flame, your supply shall not be impaired.’* 


Casket of Gems,' 
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Selections from the P/Crsi Religion,” as cointained in the 
Zani5-AvastA ; 

Bx John Wilson, d. d., m.,r. a. s. 

(B. C. 589). . 

1 , 111 all thy actions secret or displayed, 

Be it first thy care to seek thy Maker^s aid. 

Through Him alone each work attains its end, 

And things opposed in just concordance blend. 

Omniscient Maker and Support of all, 

Creator, Ruler of this earthly ball ! 

Lord of the seven skies and earths, for Theo 
Are spread the highest heavens, Thy canopy. 

O God of wisdom, Lord of life, Thy hand 

Lit up the starry hosts, heaven^s glittering band. 

All-giving Lord i Creator, Wise and J ust, 

How great Thy bounties on the sons of dust. 

Reason and knowledge are thy gifts — to know 
The evil from the good and weal from woe. 

Let reason bo his guide, and man shall gain 
In each state, a sure escape from pain. 

For those who strive to learn the faith of heaven, 

Bo first their thoughts to God’s existence given. 

And let them know this truth, — that God is one, 

Exists nought like Him, He is God alone. 

From man his Maker asks humility, 

Of prayer the accents and the suppliant’s knee. 

Seek ye the truth ? from me the truth receive, 

And thus instructed, listen and believe. 

3i 
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2. In the na^e of the God of the seven heavens, the power- 
ful and the merciful towards his creatures, the God of benefi- 
cence and truth, who will not be pleased with my iniquity. 
Who always was and is ! To Him alone^he hearts of the'wise 
are turned; to Him belong empire and sovereignty ; to Him 
alone is it right to pay homage. Why gird up your ^oins to 

*"obey him, who in ‘weakness resembles thyself? Fix your 
heart on God in both*worlds and ask pardon of Him, O yc 
wise ! Whatsoever you may say contrary to'thls, be assured 
that your words are without foundation ; he is our God and 
we are his creatures, abject, weak, and helpleSv4’. How shall 
a God such as He is, be praised by the words of such creatures 
as we arc ; know this in what ye undertake, and call on the 
name of God for help. 

3. The one holy and glorious God is the Lord of the crea- 
tion of both worlds. He has no form, and no etjual; and the 
creation and support of all things is from that Lord. And 
the lofty sky, and the earth, and light, and fire, and air, and 
water, and the sun, and moon, and the stars, have all been 
created by Him, and are subject to Him. And that glorious 
Master is Almighty, and that Lord was the first of all, and 
there was nothing before Him, and Ho is always, and will 
always remain. And lie is very wise and just; and worthy 
of service, and praise, and imperative in His demand for 
service, and All-Powerful over every object. 

4. God has no form or shape ; and ho is enveloped in holy, 
pure, brilliant, incomparable light. Wherefore, no one can 
sec Him ; and no one can adequately praise and celebrate that 
gloriotis Lord and Chief of wonders, who is without assistance 
and in His thought and opinion very glorious. We are able 
to inquire into that Lord by the light of the understanding, 
and through means of learning. 

5. That God is present in every place, in heaven, earth 
and the whole creation ; withersoever thou dost cast thine 
eyes, there He is nigh and by no means far from thee. 
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6. A man is pure upon birth. Let him preserve his own 
bb<Jy in the purity of good thought, good speech, and good con- 
duct. Let him keep pure his body; let him keep pure religion, 

7. Men should abstain from the cojrunission of any sin, 
and in any matter, whether relating to religion, or to the 
affairs df the world, they must be righteous, speak the truth, 
and do what is good. It fs desirable tfiat all men should 
strive to preserve their^ouls in perfect holiness. 

8. ^The world was never free from evil doors, but God the 
Protector gives victory to the pure and good ; the Author 
of righteousness will protect the right ; it is therefore best 
that you follow the right way. 

9. Such is the power of God, that He makes the savage 
wolf feel pity ; therefore it is right that at all times, you should 
cause your lips to utter His name. 

10. If you follow any way but that of righteousness, in 
the end you will convey yourself to hell : and if your heart 
is turned to any but God, certainly your place shall be in hell. 

11. Day and night before tho Givbr of justice, bow down 
your head to the ground ; do much good in the world, both 
in the sight of all and secretly. Everywhere that there is 
any poor man who obtrudes not his wants, till he is called 
for, send for him and treat him kindly and give him every- 
thing. Whenever there is any person afflicted, sympathize' 
with that affliction ; give him clothes and care for him and 
arrange all his affairs. Hold tho world in no estimation, 
neither regard silver or gold, except in the worship and men- 
tion of God. He whose habits and customs are such as these 
be assured that he is pure and truly religious. Every one 
whose heart is in the fear of God will be saved from hell. 

12. He of all men is best who is true of heart, also he who 
is really generous — by whose charity the hearts of all men are 
made glad— who inclines not save to the way of truth, and 
turns not his eyes upon vanity ; also he who is merciful on all 
things in the world, on fire, water, and animals, whether sheep, 
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COWS, or asses. Whose heart obtains a portion of their gra- 
titude, he shall escape from hell for ever. Whatever thing 
is useful to you, if you afflict it, you displease God. And 
every one who in the world indicts pain and vexes God's 
creatures, such a one has transgressed His statutes. Hell 
shall be his perpetual abode who steps aside from this law. 

13. In every th?og put your 4:rust in God, for you will 
find no better guide than Him. If you place your reliance 
on God you may breaU your own neck with6ut harm. 

14. Whatever ye desire not yourselves, do it not to an- 
other. Whoever has committed sin in the wofid, is subject 
to the retribution thereof. 

15. That God who created the world and makes the end 
of the wicked destruction, the Creator of the lofty heavens, 
the Kindler of the stars which give light, — His eternal 
reign finds no decay, since He is King and the Giver of bene- 
fits. If j^ou believe truly in the existence of God, your 
abode will be in the paradise of heaven. 

Selections from “ the Hundred Gates'Vof Zand-Avast/c. 

1. It is necessary to be ever vigilant and always looking 
on a trifling sin as one of magnitude, to flee, far from it. 

2. The pursuits of a man should be of a virtuous ten- 
dency ; because, whilst thus engaged, if he Ve overpowered 
by robbers or foes, he shall receive fourfold in paradise. 

3. Know that there is no fasting, except that of avoiding 
sin : in which sense thou must fast the whole year, and not 
remain hungry from morn until night, and style that fasting. 
Thou must endeavour to keep thy members free from sin, and 
there will be then no occasion to keep the lips closed against 
meat and drink ; but it is altogether necessary to keep them 
closed against uttering any evil speech. 

4. When thou enterest into a covenant cither with one of 
the pure faith or an unbeliever, break it not, but maintain it 
inviolate* 
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5. Shew honor to thy instructor, father, ^and mother*; as 
otherwise in this world distress shall be thy portion ; and in 
i!he next, hell. 

6. Believers never utter a falsehood,, although through it 
they might attain to worldly eminence. 

7. Beware of open and secret sin : abstain from bad sights 
and thoughts. Hold it not meet to do unto others what thou 
wouldst not have done to thyself : do that unto the people 
which, when done to thyself, proves not disagreeable to thy- 
self. 

8. You must not put off the good work of to-day until the 
morrow, for this brings with it cause of regret. Expect not 
that, after thou hast past away, others will perform good works 
for thee. 

9. When any one does good to another, the latter should 
not forget his benefactor’s goodness. 

10. Slay the sensual appetite, that is, indulge it not in 
the excesses it demands ; next apply to the cauldron of the 
body the vinegar of abstenance, the garlic of reflection, and 
the rue of silence ; then serve up a portion of this food to the 
satan-like propensities, that the demon may flee away. 

• Dabistan. 
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PART 11. 

Selections from. the “ Pracpcal Philosophy of the 
Muhammadan People/’ being a translation of the 
Akhlak-i-JalAiLI By W. F. Thompson Esqr. 


1. The proper end of man, who is the abstract of all 
things, the model of models, and the quintessence of the 
world, is the vicc-regence of God. 

2. The Almighty had given to angels reason without 
desire and anger; to brutes desire and anger without reason ; 
and to mankind gave both : so that if a man make desire and 
anger subject and obedient to reason, so as to reconcile them 
with reasoning perfection, he will rank above the angels : for 
into their perfection i\o inclination enters — nay, no choice ; 
while men attain to it in spite of difficulties, and at the 
expense of labour and exertion. But if he allows his reason 
to be vanquished by desire and anger, he .degrades himself 
beneath the brutes ; for these in their failings are excused 
by the absence of an intellect to restrain them*; which excuse 
men have not, 

3. The root of virtue is purity of substance and excellenco 
of physical material ; and to endeavour after perfection, in 
spite of a coarse and mean original of nature, were like seek- 
ing to furbish glass into a ruby or emerald, or to polish iron 
into silver or gold, which of course is absurd. 

4. Magnanimity is, that the soul take no note of honour 
or disrepute, pay no regard to affluence or adversity : but 
remain entirely unaffected by praise or censure, by wealth or 
want ; from the mutations of human affairs admitting 
neither alteration, nor transition, nor impression, nor influ- 
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ence : a spiritual eminence whose heights are only attainable 
to the most advanced on the paths of research ; whose 
summits are not to be contemplated, but by the choicest of 
the accomplished. 

5. Collcctedness is the soul’s .constancy in its own stability 
at the moment of entering upon difficulties and dangers ; 
that it give no room to trepidation, and *no rise to unsteady 
impulses. 

6. Elevation of purpose is, that in the soul’s pursuit of 
real good and spiritual perfection, it*pay no regard to worldly 
interest and prejudice ; neither rejoicing at such attainment, 
nor grieving at such loss ; even to being unsusceptible of the 
fear of death. 

7. Resignation is, that in matters not entrusted to the 

power or care of man, and where reflection flnds no oppor- 
tunity for action, one should forbear to wish for increase or 
diminution, for acceleration or delay ; but, entrusting them 
to him who is the best of all trusties, should lay superfluous 
imaginings aside. , 

8. Devotion is, that we make it the symbol of our conduct 
and the uniform of our party to magnify and praise the great 
Originator, who,, without any foregone merit on our part, 
brought us forth by his fostering grace and bounty from the 
blank of incxis’tcnce to the theatre of being, and poured on us 
unbounded blessings from the treasury of divine favour. 

9. Every person is sovereign over the concerns of his mem- 
bers and powers of soul and body, so as to bo governor over 
those parts and powers ; and every one will be questioned on 
the day of account concerning the condition of these his sub- 
jects. Whoever is unable to regulate his own condition, and 
unequal to maintaining the equity of his body and faculties, 
from him we cannot expect the equity of denizen and citizen. 

10. Each one of the powers and members was created by 
the Almighty fora special end; so that by their collective 
means, we might attain to the true perfection, or end of all 
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ends ; in other words, might arrive at the height of vicc- 
regence to God upon earth. In the application therefore of 
these powers and members to these ends, consists all devotion, 
all equity, and all gratitude ; as in their application other- 
wise, all presumption, all oppression, and all faithlessness. 

11. Except such as are aided by God, and whom the 
Almighty, by perfecting in conformation and elevating in 
intellect, has exempted from the labours of attainment and 
the pursuits of ordinary^life, no one is formed ^to excellence, 
or independent of labour in its ticquirement. 

12. No sooner is the mind released from the exercise of 
contemplation and ceases to send its soaring thoughts abroad 
in pursuit of their philosophic food than it inevitably verges 
towards folly and stupidity, turns from those fountains of the 
intellectual vvorld which supply the spirit with sustenance 
and heavenly support, and stripped, in the eye of reason, of 
the honors of human perfection, becomes virtually degraded 
to the shapes of ravenous beasts. 

13. He who can command a competence to his situation 
in life ought not to seek for more ; for to that there is no 
limit, nor to the disgusts which the seeker of it must 
encounter. Not enjoyment is the object of wealth, but de- 
fence against infirmities, such as hunger and thirst, and se- 
curity against falling into bodily affliction. The true enjoy- 
ment is health, and that we arc bound to seek for; so that 
in shunning superfluity enjoyment is placed, as well as 
health ; and in seeking it, neither health nor enjoyment. 

14. Seek not after more in this life; for whether one is 
master of a house or guest in it, the stomach holds the same. 
So that he that has but in the measure of his wants, or he 
that has more, are both equal in the benefit resulting; only 
the possessor of more undergoes greater trouble and labour, 
without any other privilege than that of saying it is his. 

15. If the material of your exultation is the gorgeous 
apparel in which you are accoutred, the beauty is in the 
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garment, and not in you, if it is the gallant beast on which 
you are mounted, the merit is the horse^s, and not yours ; if 
it is the eminence of your fathers, that eminence belongs to 
them, and not to you. Wherefore, as no-one medium of merit 
belongs to you, if we return each his right, what distinction 
will remain ? 

16. How should man be arrogant, whose beginning is 
filthy semen, whose erfd is putrid c£yrrion, and who carries 
about a load of foetid fsccisin the interim. The truth is, that 
none can be j^n titled to be arrogant, but that one supreme 
Lord whose robe of glory can never be tarnished by corroding 
want ; of whose lustre the existence of all things is only a 
twinkle ; in whose bounty the universe is only a drop. Be- 
tween such greatness and mere dependence, what can there 
be in common ? 

17. No king can be secure against losing the jewels, how- 
ever valuable, which his treasury contains. For it is well 
known that the revolution of cycle involved in the celestial 
movements, nay, the very vicissitudes* in the tides of autho- 
rity, which is ever consuming its own depository, lead to 
unavoidable changes in circumstance, to fluctuation and 
transition without end. From the beams of the stars doth 
fortune weave the tangled web of systems, and then mangles 
it with the shears of corruption, and casts it into the fire of 
decay : preparation after preparation doth fate compound of 
the elementary simples, only to grind them in the mechanism 
of the heavens, and concoct some fresher invention out of 
their remains. 

18. The goodness of eternal Providence, guided by un- 
intermitting wisdom, directs every one of all existing atoms 
to the purposed end, according to what he judges best for 
the harmony of the world ; and this course no one can alter 
or influence. 

19. Certain it is, that in age all the powers verge upon 
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decline ; the senses internal and external suffer from exhaus- 
tion, the delight of health, which is the root of all delights, 
is lost to us, and all circumstances are reversed ; strength 
changed to feebleness, health to sickness, and honor to vile- 
ness, till even our own family and children weary of us. To 
crown the whole, wg are visited at every instance with the 
loss of a contemporary — at every glance with the departure 
of an intimate — every ^hour brings its calamity — every look 
shows us an affliction. In reality, then, every one who 
desires life prolonged beyond the average lirnit^, desires like- 
wise these trials which attend on it. Wherefore, knowing 
as we do, that death is inevitable, and really consists in the 
release of a pure and noble spirit from bearing the burden 
of a gross and earthy body — in the escape of the soaring 
faculties encaged in this mortal frame — and sure as we are, 
that the resting-place of the human soul is in another world, 
it becomes us as rational beings to exert ourselves agreeably 
to those sublime doctrines and everlasting enjoyments: not 
casting down our heads like the brutes engrossed in food 
and drink, but lifting them like men to the world on high, 
and employing our powers of body in securing that which 
leads to felicity of mind. 

20. Verily in His wisdom and to His glory is it, that God 
hath placed cheerfulness and happiness in content and know- 
ledge. 

21. The greedy man is always poor, even though he 
possesses the world, and the contented man always rich, 
though he hath nothing, 

22. All the things of this world are deposits from God, 
which he passes in vicarious succession to every class of his 
servants, and takes back again as soon as their inclination 
is unreasonably attached. ** Property and retainers are 
nothing but deposits, and the time must come when deposits 
Are to be restored.’' 
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Quotations, 

1. — Grace is from God; we serve not, we turn not, to any 
but to Him. 2. — Who is better to baptize us than God, 
whose servitors we are ? 3. — Whoso gaineth wisdom, verily 

he gaineth great things. 4. — Knowledge without practice 
is a burden, and practice without kn 9 wledge, a mischief. 
5. — There are two that I cannot support — the fool in his 
devotions, and,the intelligent in his» impieties. 6. — Power 
is not, nor strength, but in God ; i^or victory, except favour 
is displayed \from God. 7. — If ye hear that a mountain has 
changed its place, believe it : but if ye hear that a man has 
changed his disposition, believe it not. 8. — The realities 
of things are known only to God. 9. — Agreement is the 
Lord’s and in His hands are the reins of certainty. 10. — God 
is a jealous God, and for His jealousy it is that He has inter- 
dicted sin. 11, — Shame is a compendium of every virtue. 
12. — As for him that reverences the dwelling of his Lord, 
and interdicts his soul from desire, verily to Paradise shall 
bo his return. 13. — Be patient, eved as the greatest of the 
prophets were patient. 14, — Haste is of the devil, and 
delay is of the all-giving, 15, — God it is who directs in 
the straight way Whom he will. IG. — He is the first and 
the last ; the manifest, and the hidden ; and there is nothing 
to which He is not privy. 17. — In one day may friends turn 
hostile each to each; saving the pious. 18. — He that over- 
passes the limitations set by God, verily he injureth his 
own soul. 19. — God changes not the upright but by chang- 
ing that which is within them. 20. — How many a scanty 
troop, by God’s leave, hath vanquished a numerous one ! 
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Selections from the “Gulistxn/* or Rose Garden of 
Sheikh Muslihud-din Sadi of Shiraz : 

BY John T. Platts. 

(A..D. 1176-1291). 

1. Riches are for the comfort of life, not life for the sake 
of amassing riches. They asked a wise man, ‘‘ who is the 
fortunate man, and who the unfortunate ? ” He replied, 
“The fortunate is he who enjoys and sows, and the unfortu- 
nate he who dies and leaves behind. ’’ 

2. The Arab says, “ Bestow liberally, and upbraid not, 
for the benefit will revert to thee,'' that is to say, give away, 
and reproach not with thy favours, for the advantage thereof 
will return to thee. 

3. Two persons undergo useless trouble, and exert them- 
selves to no purpose : One, he who amasses riches and does 
not enjoy it ; the other, he who acquires knowledge and 
does not act according to it. 

4. An inabstinent man of learning is a blind torch-bearer, 
otheie are guided by him, while he is not guided, 

5. A kingdom derives ornament from wise men, and 
religion attains perfection through the abstinent. 

6. Kings are more in need of the counsel of the wise 
than wise men of a position near kings. 

7. Three things will nob last without three (other) 
things : wealth without traffic, and learning without dis- 
cussion, and a kingdom without government. 

8. To show mercy to the wicked is injustice to the good, 
and to pardon oppressors is to wrong the oppressed. 
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9. One should not rely on the friendship of kings, nor 
be deceived by the sweet voice of boys, for this becomes 
al.tered by manhood, and that changed by an answer. 

10. Confide not to a friend every secret thou possessest, 
(for) it may happen that at sometime he may become an 
enemy, and so not inflict ^on.an enemyiallthe injury that 
is in thy power, perchance, he may, some day, become a 
friend ; and tell not the secret which thou wouldst have 
hidden to any person, even though Jic be a sincere friend ; 
for the friend^has other friends also. 

IL* A weak enemy, who submits and makes a show of 
friendship, has no other object than that of becoming a 
powerful enemy and they say, “ There is no defence on the 
friendship of friends, so that what can come of the syco- 
phancy of enemies ?” 

12. He who despises a small enemy is like unto him who 
leaves a little fire unheeded. 

13. Speak in such wise between t^YO enemies that, if they 
become friends, thou maj^st not be ashamed. 

14. He who makes peace with enemies may expect to 
pain friends. 

15. When, in executing an affair, thou art in doubt, 
choose the side* which will be free from injury. 

16. As long as a work succeeds by means of the gold of 
the mine, one should not put his life in danger. The ^rab 
says, “ The sword is the last resource.” 

17. Have no mercy on the weakness of a foe ; for if ho 
becomes yjowerful, he will not have pity on thee, 

18. He who kills a bad man rids mankind of a great afflic- 
tion, and him (who is slain) of the wrath of God. 

19. To accept advice from an enemy is a mistake ; but 
it is right to listen to (what he says), in order that thou 
mayst act contrary to it ; and that is the esssence of well- 
doing. 
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20. Excessive anger causes timidity, and unseasonable 
kindness does away with fear. Neither practise such seve- 
rity that people may be weary of thee, nor such levity that 
they become fearless of thee. 

21. Two persons are the enemies of a state and religion ; 
a king without clemency, and a devotee without knowledge. 

22. It behaves a . king not to push his anger against 
enemies to such an extreme that his friends lose all confidence 
in him ; for the fire of ^rath falls first on the wrathful man 
himself and after that the flame may or may n ot reach the 
enemy. 

23. A man of vicious habits is captive in the hands of such 
an enemy, that he cannot find deliverance from his torturing 
clutches wherever he may go. 

24. When thou perceivest disunion arise a)nong the troops 
of the enemy, do thou be collected ; and if they be united, bo 
thou concerned for thy own dispersion. 

25. When an enemy has failed in all (other) expedients, 
he will simulate* friendliness. He will then, through friend- 
ship, accomplish things which no (open) enemy could do. 

26. Crush a serpent's head by means of an enemy's hand, 
for this will not be unattended by one of two results: if the 
enemy prevails, thou killcst the snake, and, otherwise, thou 
art delivered of thine enemy. 

n, The in.telligence which thou knowest will pain some 
heart, do thou be silent about, so that another may com- 
municate it. 

28. Acquaint not a king with the perfidy of any one 
except when thou art confident of his full approval, other- 
wise thou exertest thyself to thy own destruction. 

29. He who gives advice to a self-opinioned man is him- 
self in need of advice. 

80. So long as some one does not point out an orator's- ^ 
defects, his language will not att^n faultlcssness. 
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81. His own understanding appears perfect to every man, 
and his own children beautiful. 

32. Ten men will eat at one board, while two dogs will 
notgetontogetherover a carcass. A greedy man is hungry 
with a world in his posvsession, while a contented man is satis- 
fied with a loaf. The sages say, ‘ A poor man with content- 
ment is better than a rich ihan with substance.^ 

33. He who does nogood when he has the power, will suf- 
fer misery when he is powerless. 

34. That^which springs up quiclcly does not last long. 

35. Affairs succeed by patience ; and he that is hasty fall- 
eth headlong. 

36. There is nothing better than silence for an ignorant 
man, and if he were aware of this advantage, he would not 
be ignorant. 

37. He who disputes with one wiser than himself, in order 
that people may think him wise, will be thought ignorant. 

38. Whosoever consorts with evil men will see no good. 

39. Expose not the faults of men,* for thou (thus) dis- 
gracest them, and makest thyself distrusted. 

40. He who acquires knowledge and does not practise it, 
is like him who drives the plough and sows no seed. 

41. Not cveyy one who is handsome of exterior has within 
him a comely disposition. 

42. • He who fights with the powerful sheds his own Ijlood. 

43. To grapple with a lion and to strike the fist against 
a sword are not the acts of wise men. 

44. The weak man who dares to contend with a strong 
man is his foe's ally in destroying himself. 

45. He who will not listen to counsel may expect to hear 
reproach. 

46. Those who are devoid of merit cannot endure the 
sight of those possessed of merit ; just as street curs bark at 
R sporting dog, and will q,ot sufler him to come near. That 
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is fco say, a low fellow, when he cannot surpass another in 
merit, in his malice has recourse to slander. 

47. To consult with women is ruin, and generosity jfco 
corrupt men is a sin.' 

48. If one has an enemy before him, and does not slay 
him, he is his own ^nemy. 

49. A number of people, however, consider the opposite 
of this the best course, '»and say '‘It is better to act with deli- 
beration in putting adaptive to death, for the reason that 
the choice rests (with you), you can put him t\) death or set 
him free; at all events, if he (the captive) is killed without de- 
liberation, it is conceivable that some advantage may be lost, 
the like of which it might be impossible to recover.'^ 

50. The sage who engages in a dispute with an ignorant 
man, must not expect respect (from him). If an ignorant 
man overpower a wise man with his volubility of tongue, it is 
no wonder, for it is a (common) stone that breaks a precious 
stone. 

51. If a wise man’s speech is silenced in a crowd of lewd 
fellows, be not astonished, for the sound of a lute prevails not 
against the voice of a drum and the perfume of ambergris is 
overpowered by a fetid smell. 

52. If a precious stone fall into mire, it is precious all the 
same ; and if dust ascend to heaven it is none the less worth- 
less. A capacity without education is pitiable, and education 
of the incapable is labour wasted. Ashes arc of a high origin, 
since fire is a sublime element; but as they possess no worth 
in themselves, they are on a par with earth. The value of 
sugar is not derived from the cane, but is itself a property 
pertaining to it. 

53. It is not right to estrange in a moment the friend 
whom it takes a lifetime to secure, 

54. Judgment without power is a snare and a delusion, and 
power without judgment is folly and madness. 
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65. The liberal man who enjoys and bestows, is better 
than Cheteligious man who fasts and lays by. He who aban- 
don^ lust for the sake of being esteemed of men, falls from 
venial desires into those which are unlawful. 

56« Little by little a mass is formed, and drop by drop a 
torrent is formed; that is to say, thos'* who are powerless 
gather together little stones, in order ^that, at an opportune 
moment, they jnay utterly destroy tbeir enemies. 

67. Sin, by whomsoever committed, is condemnable: but 
it is most ui^eemly on the part of the learned ; for learning is 
the weapon to combat Satan with; and when the armed man 
is taken captive, he suffers greater shame. 

58. Life is in the keeping of a breath ; and the world is 
an existence between two states of non-existence. Barter 
not religion for the world, for they who do so are fools. 

59. Satan cannot prevail against the sincere in religion, 
and kings cannot succeed with the destitute. 

60. Tw'o things are inconsistent with reason: — to eat more 
than one’s allotted sustenance ; aiui to die before one’s 
appointed time. 

61. 0 thou who seekest sustenance ! sit still, for thou 
wilt be fed; and thou who art sought of death ! fly not, for 
thou canst not save thy life. 

62. The hand cannot grasp that which has not been allot- 
ted, and that which is appointed will reach one wherever he is. 

63. An unwilling disciple is (like) a penniless lover ; and 
a pious man without spiritual knowledge is a bird without 
wings ; and a learned man without practice is a tree without 
fruit ; and a devotee without knowledge is a house without a 
door. A devout man who is ignorant, is an advancing foot- 
traveller ; while a negligent man of learning is a sleeping horse- 
man. The sinner who lifts up his hands (in supplication) is 
better than the worshipper whose head is filled with pride. 

64*. A man without manliness is a woman, and religious 
man with covetousness is a robber. 

33 
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65. Although a robe of honour from a Sultan is precious, 
one’s* own old and worn out garment is more honourable than 
it ; and although the food of rich men’s tables is savoury, 
the crumbs of one’s own wallet are more palatable than it. 

66. They asked the orthodox-teaching Imdrn A1 Ghazzali, 
How didst thou atjjain to so high a degree of learning ? 
He replied, "‘Anything that I did not know, I felt no shame 
in asking.” 

67. Whosoever associates with the wicked, even if their 
principles make no impression on him, will be suspected of 
their acts ; just as, if a man went into a tavern to pray, he 
would be suspected of drinking wine. 

68. The gentleness of the camel, as is well known, is 
such, that if a child catch hold of its nose-string and take it a 
hundred parasangs, it will not refuse to follow him ; but if 
a dangerous road come before them, which would be the 
cause of destruction, and the child through ignorance wish 
to go there, it will wrest the leading-string from his hand, 
and follow him no longer : for gentleness at the time for 
severity is blameable ; and they say. An enemy will not be 
turned into a friend by gentleness, but, on the contrary, will 
become more exacting. 

69. If any one interrupts the speech of* others in order 
that people may know his stock of learning, they will discover 
the extent of his ignorance. 

70. He who weighs his words, will not bo pained by the 
answer (he receives). 

71. The noblest of beings, to all appearance, is man ; 
and the lowest of creatures is a dog ; and yet, by the un- 
animous consent of the wise, a grateful dog is better than 
an ungrateful man. 

72. Nothing meritorious can proceed from the self-indul- 
gent man ; and the man without merit is not deserving 
of command. 
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73. In the Evangel it is written, “ O son of Adam ! If I 

give the# wealth, thou wilt occupy thyself with riches to the 
neglect of me ; and if I make thee poor, thou wilt rest dis- 
contented and grieved at heart ; and so, how canst thou know 
the sweet delight of praising me ? and when wilt thou haste 
to worship me ? ^ 

74. The will of the Peerless Being brings one down from 
a throne, and preserved another in thp belly of a fish. 

75. If He draw the sword of wrath, prophets and saints 
draw in thei^ heads ; and if He show glances of kindness, He 
places the wicked on a level with the good. 

76. Whosoever will not take the right path under the 
discipline of this world, will be overtaken by the torments 
of the next world. 

77. The virtuous take warning from the stories and ex- 
amples of those who have gone before, ere the time (arrive) 
when those who come after them will draw a moral from the 
incidents of their lives. Thieves hold not back their hands 
so long as their hands are not cut Bh6rt. 

78. A beggar whose end is happy is better than a king 
whoso end is unhappy. 

79. God the Great and Glorious sees (sin) and veils (it), 
whereas a neighbour sees nothing and raises an outcry. 

80. Gold comes out of the vein by digging the mine, but 
out of the hand of a miser by digging out his soul. 

81. Whosoever shows no compassion to the weak, will 
be afflicted with the oppression of the powerful. 

82. A darwesh was saying in his prayers, “ O Lord have 
mercy on the wicked, for Thou hast already had mercy on 
the good, in that Thou hast made them good."' 

83. To admonish kings is permitted to him who has 
neither fear for his head, nor expectation of gold. 

84. Two persons die and grieve in vain : one, he who 
had and did not enjoy ; the other, he who knew (what was 
right) and did not do it. 
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Selections from thi: '‘Bostan'’ of Shaikh MusLiH-UD-orN 
Sadi of Shiraz : By Adalat Kh'an. 


1. Wound not the hearts of the people while thou art 
able: if thou dost so, thou diggest up thy own root. 

2. Do not seek for plenty in that land and country, 
where thou soest the subjects afflicted by the king. 

3. It is not manliness to do evil to one, from whom 
thou mayst have experienced much good. 

4. Be firm in whatever resolution thou makest: look to 
the welfare of thy subjects. 

5. Many a day has hot passed, before he, who laid a bad 
foundation, dug up his own. 

6. Those men cat the fruit of their youth and fortune, 
who with the weak do not deal harshly. 

7. If a weak man becomes humbled, be afraid of hi 3 
complaints befdto God. 

8. Merit is necessary in the way of finding God, not 
speech; for a word without merit has no truth in it. 

9. O great man ! do not exercise tyranny over the small ; 
for, the world does not remain in one likeness. 

10. I tell thee, do not cast men down ; for thou wilt be 
powerless if thou art overthrown. 

11. Thou art perhaps the enemy of thy own family, when 
thou wishest evil for other families. 

12. Do not think, when hearts are wounded by the 
marks (of thy cruelty), that on thy last moments good will 
come to thee. 
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13. Do not rend the screen of any body at the time of 
quarrel for, thou mayst have faults also under thy own 
screen. 

14. God is kind to the distributer of justice (i. e. King) : 
shew forgiveness, and see His mercy. 

15. Thou hast not shewn forgivet^ess to the people, 
where canst thou find happiness in riches ? 

]6. Before^ a wise fiian the world is a thistle; for, every 
moment it is the abode of another. 

17. Ho\^ wonderful is the revolution of the kingdom and 
time ! The father went (to the grave) and the feet of the 
son are on his stirrup ! 

18. Do good this year while the village is thine ; for next 
year there will be another lord of the village. 

10. A broken property, which is in thy custody, is better 
than that entire one in the hand of an enemy, 

20. When thou hast committed in/ustico, do not enter- 

tain the hope that thy name should be carried with good will 
in the country. • 

21. Thou Icarnest wisdom and manners from the wise, 
but not to such an extent as from a fault-seeking idiot. 

22. From thy enemy hear of thy qualities ; for, in the 
eyes of thy friend whatever comes from thee is good. 

23. The singers of thy praise arc not thy friends; thy 
abusers are thy friends. 

24. Liberality lasts long, — not the jewelled crown ^and 
throne : give (i. e., show liberality) that it may remain after 
thee, 0 thou of good luck ! 

25. Do not put thy reliance on kingdoms, and rank and 
pomps; for, they have existed before thee, and will do so 
after thee. 

26. If thou dost not wish that thy kingdom should be 
deranged, think of thy terrestrial and spiritual worlds. 

27. A king gains the hand of victory over an enemy, 
when his troops are happy-minded and satiated. 
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28. Shew generosity in such a manner as may lie in thy 
power : the Protector of the world hath not shut the door 
of good against any man. 

29. Do good to the people, O lucky man ! so that on 
the morrow God may not deal harshly with thee. 

30. Whoever takes hold of the hand of the fallen, though 
he be humbled, never remains entangled. 

31. When thy granclpur and dignity become lasting, do 
not exercise power upon a poor man and the people at large. 

32. For, it may happen that they may come ^o rank and 
grandeur, just like a pawn which suddenly becomes a queen 
(in a game of chess). 

33. There are many powerful ones who have been utterly 
ruined : Fortune has helped many a fallen one. 

34. It is not proper to break the hearts of the poor, lest 
thou shouldst one day become powerless. 

35. Though God* with His wisdom closeth a door, with 
mercy and kindness He openeih another. 

36. Many a poor and needy one has become contented: 
many a business of the rich become topsy-turvy ! 

37. Compose the hearts of the distracted, so that thou 
mayst have peace from the times. 

38. Do not oppress an ant which carries grain ; for it has 
life, — and sweet life is a happy one. 

39. Ho is black-minded and stony-hearted, who wishes 
that? an ant should be oppressed. 

40. Do not strike on the head of the weak with thy hand 
of power ; for, one day thou mayst fall at his feet like an ant. 

41. I admit that there are many weaker than thou : at 
last there is some one stronger than thou too. 

42. When thou wishest that thou wouldst arrive at a 
high rank, by means of the descent of humility thou couldst 
reach the height. 

43. In the presence (of God) those men have got the chief 
seat, who have placed their own dignity lower (than others.) 
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44. If thou wantest greatness shew kindness; for, the 
intelligent saw none worse than themselves in the world. 

45. Thou becomest at that time a favorite before men, 
when thou dost not reckon thyself to ho anything, 

46. A great man, who reckoned himself as an inferior, 
carried superiority in this world and in tl\e next. 

47. Happiness lies in tlie favor of God, — not in the hands 
and arms of a powerful’ one. 

48. When the high Heaven doth not bestow wealth, it 
does not coi;pe to the grasp by bravery. 

49. Since it is impossible to cause the hand to reach the 
sky, it is necessary to be reconciled with its vicissitudes. 

50. If fate has written thy life long, neither a serpent, 
nor a sword, nor a tiger can wound thee. 

51. And if of thy life no portion has been left, the anti- 
dote kills thee just as the poison. 

52. Of what strength will the fingers of the exertions of 
a man be, when the arm of divine grace has not helped him ? 

63. Since Fate had its face avertt^d from us, our shield 
against the arrow of the decree of God was of no use. 

54. He, who has the sword of the vengeance of death 
behind him, is naJeed, although he may have several folds of 
cuirass on. 

55. It will not be possible for thee to go to Paradise 
by means of fraud ; for, the mask will be taken off from thy 
ugly face. 

56. One of good nature, whose outside is without cere- 
mony, is better than a pious man, whose inside is bad. 

57. He did not know God and performed not His devo- 
tion, who with his fate and daily food did not content himself. 

58. If thou art independent sleep on the ground and that^s 
all : do not for the sake of a costly carpet kiss the ground 
before anybody. 

59. The Lord of power, after all, is mighty ; for. Ho con- 
veyeth us our daily food. Do not be so much perplexed. 
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60. One’s character must be agreeable and excellent : for 
rank and wealth come at one time and go away at another. 

61. Those who have turned their reins pf passions from 
unlawful things, have 4n bravery surpassed Rustam and SAm. 

62. Do not make the secrets of thy mind manifest be- 
fore any body, so that he himself may not repeat them to 
every man. 

63. Entrust Jewels ^to Treasurers* but on thy secrets 
keep thyself watch. 

64. Until thou speakest a word, thou hast pc^wer over it : 
when it is spoken, it gains mastery over thee. 

65. The thoughts of thy own mind do not express hur- 
riedly ; for, whenever thou wishest thou carist reveal them. 

66. But when the secrets of a man become known, by 
means of exertions it is not possible to keep them concealed 
again. 

67. If a man is fortunate with respect to his merit, his 
merit speaks for himself, — not the owner of merit. 

68. No man is happier than he who has control over 
himself ; for, he has no business with the good and evil of 
any body. 

69. Do not lake away the reputation of thy brother in 
the street ; for. Time would take away thine in the city. 

70. Whoever mentions the names of men with scorn, do 
not entertain any hope of good words from him. 

71. For, behind thee he speaks the same thing, as he said 
in thy presence behind other men. 

72. That man in my opinion is wise in the world, who is 
occupied with himself, and indifferent to the world. 

73. Men consider prayer a happy thing ; for, it is a cui- 
rass against the arrow of misfortune. 

74. A good, — obedient, — chaste wife makes a poor man a 
king, 

75. A woman of good nature is more pleasant than a 
beautiful one ; for, her sociableness conceals many flaws. 
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76. When thou wiahest that thy name should remain 
lasting, teach thy son wisdom and reason. 

,77. Bring him up as one wise and abstinent: if thou 
lovest him, do not give him indulgence., 

78. With prudence use threats and educate him : in his 
good and bad (conduct) shew him promise and fear. 

79. Hear this for certain from me that in the day of 
death a good man will not experience^ evil. 

80. When thou securest a livelihood by thy exertions to 
thy ownselfj^o not rely upon the strength of thy own arms. 

81. When from thy exertions good proceeds, know it is 
from the grace of God, — not from thy own endeavours. 

82. Thou thyself canst not stand a single step, but from 
the Invisible One assistance comes to thee every moment. 

83. If thou shewest thy gratitude that thou art (blessed) 
with eyes (so much the better), otherwise thou art also blind. 

84. Thy tutor has not taught thee understanding and 
wisdom ; God hath created these virtues in thy person. 

85. If he had withheld from tliee this truth-listening 
mind, truth would have appeared as the essence of false- 
hood to thy ears. 

86. The tonghe has come for the sake of thanks and 
praises : the gr,ateful one does not apply it to slandering. 

87. Thy two eyes are good for (seeing) the 
works of God: against the faults of thy brother and friend 
shut them. 

88. A man of good quality, whose inside is without 
ceremony, is better than one of good name with a bad heart. 

89. In my opinion a night-prowling robber is better 
than a sinner with a pious man's robe. 

90. When thou seest one in bonds do not laugh, lest 
thou suddenly fall into confinement. 

91. Do not suppose that the strength of thy body lies 
in eating, but the mercy of God gives thee nourishment. 
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92. The door of good actions and. devotion is open, but 
no man is able (to do any) good deed (unless it be the will of 
God). 

93. Since from non-entity He hath created thy disposi- 
tion good, from thy iiature evil acts (therefore) should not 
proceed. 

94. On account of separation fi*om a child, who went to the 
grave, why dost thou \^eep? for, he came pure and went pure* 

95. Thou hast come pure, be full of caution and fear; 
since it is a disgrace to go to the grave impure. 

90. Since yesterday has gone, (and) to-morrow will not 
come to hand, take the account of this one moment which is 
ib(‘foro thee). 

97. Do not rejoice at the death of any man, for thy time 
after him will not remain long. 

98. Watch the opportunity, since the world is for a mo- 
ment: a inonientin the presence of the wise is better than 
an age. 

99. All have gone, and every body has reaped what he 
sowed : nothing remains except a good or a bad name. 

100. Those women who perform devotion with a strong 
desire, surpass men who are not pious. 

101. Art thou not ashamed of thy own manliness, that 
there should bo preference to women before thee? 

102. Do not sit with mean persons : when thou didst it, 
wash thy hands of thy dignity. 

103. Though the looking-glass becomes sullied by breath, 
yet the mirror of mind gets bright by sighs (/. e., penance). 

104. That Benevolent One who brought thee from non- 
existence to existence, it is strange that He should not hold 
thy hand if thou fallcst. 

105. God doth not cast off the honor of any man, whose 
sins cause the tears of his eyes to shed much. 

106. 0 God ! drive me not with ignominy from Thy door ; 
for a second one does not appear to me. 
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107. What apoloofy can I make on account of the shame 
of rny pollutions ? Nay, I will lay before Thee my supplica- 
tions, 0 independent One ! 

108. Why ought I to weep in conscV|aence of the weak- 
ness of my state ? If I am weak, my shelter is strong. 

109. If the Creator of the world doe*? not befriend, how 
can His slave abstain himself (from sin)? 

110. It is unpossible that if thou places t thy head at this 
door (of Ood), the hand of thy wantg should again come out 
empty. ^ 

11,1. If a friend knows a little of my failings, with foolisli- 
ness ho gives it publicity. 

112. Thou art All-Soeing, and we are fearful of each other : 
Thou art the Concealer of secrets, and ive the betrayers of 
secrets. 

118. If Thou forgivest sins to the amount of Thy gene- 
rosity, there will be no one involved (in sin) in existence. 

114. If Thou holdest my hand, I shall arrive at my des- 
tination : if 1'hou castest me away, no body will lift me up. 

115. Who will use violence, if Thou befriendest ? Who 
will seize mo, when Thou grantest safety ? 

116. I ha\o 'brought no capital in trade except my 
hope (in Thee); O God ! do not make me hopeless of thy 
forgiveness. 

raindrop, from a cloud distilled, 

At sea's expanse with tremour filled. 

Mused : ‘ where the main rolls, am I aught ? 

In ocean's presence, sure, Tin naught.’ 

Itself, thus eyed with scorn profound, 

In oyster's bosom nurture found. 

Time's wheel wrought changes manifold ; 

Rich pearl of price the raindrop's told. 

Meek modesty its prize received ; 

By naught's gate cnt'ring, w^orth achieved.” 
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Selections from “The Mesnevi''' of MevlAna JelAl-ud-din 
Muhammed E^^-Rumi': 

By James Redhouse, M.‘R. A. S.^ 

(A, D. 1200 — 1273). 

1. Every tree that yields no fruit, as the pine, the cypress, 
the box, &c, grows tall and straight, lifting up its head on 
high, and sending all its branches upwards; whereas all the 
fruit-bearing trees droop their heads, and trail their branches. 

2. When the human spirit after years of imprisonment 
in the cage and dungeon of the body, is at length sot free, and 
wings its flight to the source whence it came, is not this an 
occasion for rejoicings, thanks, and dancings? The soul, in 
ecstacy, soars to the presence of the Eternal ; and stirs up others 
to make proof of courage and self-sacrifice. If a prisoner be 
released from a dungeon and be clothed with honour, who 
would doubt that rejoicings arc proper ? So, too, the death 
of a saint is an exactly parallel case. 

3 . Joy not o'er great prosperity. It does not last. 

Airs give not thou thyself ; thou'rt but a passing guest. 

If thou the pleasures of the world short time forego, 

Eternal bliss may compensate th' imbroglio. 

Know that this nether world but for a period lasts. 

T' abandon it, eternal rest to man forecasts. 

Give ear. Forsake all mundane ease, all earthly rest ; 

Then will thy soul enjoy heaven's cup will double zest. 

4. Unless the flowers blossom on the fertile trees, 

How can the fruit be gathered, honey store the bees ? 

The flowers blow and fade ; the fruit begins to swell : 

So, when our bodies die, our souls in glory dwell. 
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The fruit's reality ; the flower is but a sign ; 

The flower’s the harbinger ; the fruit, the true design. 

.The flower blown and past, the fruit then comes in sight ; 
The first must perish ere the other can see light. 

Unless a loaf be broke, no nutriment it yields ; 

Until the grapes are crushed, no cup of ^ wine man wields. 
So drugs, to prove a solace to the sufferer's ache. 

Together mi^st be blended, rolled irj one smooth cake. 

5. God is a spirit pure. All-Qloinous is His name ! 

He hath iJb need of praise, of honour, glory, fame ! 

All these, and all besides, whatever may befall, 

Upon His servants He bestows. He's Lord of all ! 

God hath no envy, wish, desire for creatures' ruths, 

And blessed is he who takes to heart this truth of truths. 

'T was He created both worlds ; — all their-pomp and pride. 
Shall He desire what He hath made in His own tide ? 
Keep, then, your hearts pure in the sight of God the Lord, 
That you may never be ashamed of ^thought or word. 

He knows the secrets, aims, desires of all your hearts ; 
They’re patent to Him, as a hair in milk at marts. 

Whoever hath a breast cleansed from all thoughts of guile, 
His breast a mirror is, where heavenly truths will smile. 

Its secrets are all known to God ; — its every part ; 

' Believer's heart’s the mirror of believer’s heart.” 

He tries our metal on the touchstone of His law. 

The fine, the base. He will distinguish, without flaw. 

Our talents being tried by His omniscient skill. 

What’s good, what’s bad, will sure appear, plain, by His will. 

6. He who makes all things grow, can make them wither too; 
For He can all repair, as He can ruin woo. 

Each autumn, vegetation dwindles by His will ; 

Again 'tis He calls forth the flowers in dale, on hill. 

His voice is heard : Come forth, ye withered ones, anew ; 
Once more put on your beauty, — charm each mortal’s view.” 
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7. O Answerer of prayer! In rncrcy guide us right ! 

Our knowledge, as our riches, null is in Thy sight ! 

Lead not astray a heart enlightened by Thy grace,! 

Turn from us every evil threatening to take place ! 

Reprieve our souls from judgment merited, severe ! 

Repel us not from out the fold of saints sincere 1 

More bitter is there naught than severance from Thee, 

Without Thy shelter,^ naught but anguish cf^n we see. 

Our mind’s accomplishments impede our heart’s advance, 

Our Hesh the deadly enemy that wrecksour souli^ best chance. 

Our hands, like robbers, seize on all our feet may earn. 

Unless Thou prove our refuge, life’s not worlh concern. 

If we perchance escape with life from danger’s snares, 

Our fears and anguish make it prey to carking cares. 

Should not ouy souls in union be with Thee, 0 Lord, 

Eternal tears our eyes will blind, and mad discord. 

A way shouldst Thou not open, lost must bo our souls, 

Without Thy presence, life is death, — all smiles are scowls. 

8. His last instructions to his disciples were as follows: — 
*‘I recommend unto you the fear of God, in public and in 
private ; abstemiousness in eating and in sleeping, as also 
in speaking ; the avoidance of rebelliousness of sin ; constancy 
in fasting, continuous worship, and perpetual abstinence from 
fleshly lusts ; long-suffering under the ill-treatment of all 
mankind ; to shun the companionship of the light-minded 
and of the common herd; to associate with the righteous and 
with men of worth. For verily * the best of mankind is he 
who benefiteth ;’ and the ‘best of speech is that which is short 
and to the purpose’. ” 
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PART VI. 

SELEtmoNts FROM THE POEMS OF HafIZ OF SllIUAZ. . 

•(A. 1). 1400) 

1. Trust not ill fortune, vain delftsivc cliann! 

A^hoin wis(‘ men slum, and only fools adoro: 

'Oft, whilst she smiles, fate sounds the dread alarm, 
Round dies her wheel: }ou sink to rise no more. 

2. Ye rich and parent, why lear tliose jirincely domes ? 

Those lu'aven-aspiiing towers why proudly raise ? 
Lo! whilst triumjihant all around you blooms, 

Deatii’s awful angel numbers out ymir daj^s. 

Jk Since Fortune veers with every wind, 

Enjoy the pre^tent happy hftiirs: 

Lo! the great father of mankind, 

Was banished Eden's blissful bowers. 

4 . Drink tlum* nor dread the approach of age, 

Nor let sad cares your mirth destroy: 

For, on this transitory stage, 

Think not to taste perpetual joy. 

5. The spring of youth now disappears, 

Why pluck you not life's only rose: 

With virtue mark your future years, 

This earthly scene with honour close. 

Richardsons Specimen of Persian Poetry. 

Learn from yon Orient shell to love thy foe. 

And store with pearls the hand that brings tlieo woe. 
Free, like yon rock, from base vindictive pride, 

Imblaze with gems the wrist that rends thy side. 
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Mark where yon tree rewards the stony shower 
With fruit iiectareous or the balmy flower. 

All nature calls aloud, “Shall man do less 
Than heal the smiter and the railer bless'^? 

Indian Wisdom. 

THE OMNIPRESENCE OF GOD. 

All scenes alike -engao^iug prove 
To souls impressed with sacred love! 

Where’er they dwell, they dwell in Thee, 

In heaven, in earth, or on the sea. 

To me remains nor place nor time; 

My country is in every clime; 

I can be calm and free from care, 

On any shore, since God is there. 

While place we seek or place we shun, 

The soul finds happiness in none; 

But with a God to guide our way, 

’Tis equal joy to go or stay. 

Could I be cast where Thou art not, 

That were indeed a dreadful lot; 

But regions none remote I call. 

Secure of finding God in all. 

I hold by nothing here below ; 

Appoint my journey and I go; 

Though pierced by scorn, oppressed by pride, 

I feel Thee good— feel nought beside. 


COVVPEU. 
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“ It is belter to get wisdom tjjan gold ; for wisdom is belter than rubies, and 
all the things that may be desired are not to be compared to it^’ 

** The beginning of wisdom is to fear God, but the end of it is to love Him. 
The highest learning is to be wise j and the greatest wisdom to be good.” 

“If thou criest after knowledge, and liftcst up thy voice for understanding ; 
if thou seekest her as silver, and searchest for her as for hid treasures, then 
shall thou understand the fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of God. . 
For the Lord giveth wisdom, out of his mouth cometh knowledge and under- 
standing. In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall direct thy paths. 
Then shall thy light break forth in obscurity, and thy darkness shall be as 
the noon-day.” 

* “ Proverbs, 

“ The Scriptures far excel all other writings. All Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, to declare and confirm the 
truth ; for reproof, to convince of sin and confute errors ; for correction, to 
reform the life ; and for instruction in righteousness ; that is, to teach us to 
make a further progress in the way to holiness and happiness in heaven,” 

** Cruden's Compendium of the Holy BibleP 
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Thou shall love the Lord thy God wun an thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and great commandment. 
And the second is like unto it j Thou shall love thy neighbour as thyself. 
On these two commandments hang all the Law and the Prophets. 


1. Praise ye the Lord. Praise ye the Lord. Praise ye the 
Lord from the heavens; praise him in the heights. Praise 
ye him, all his angels : praise ye him, all his hosts. Praise 
ye him, sun and moon : praise him, all j^e stars of light. Praise 
him, ye heaven of heavens, and ye waters that be above tho_ 
heavens. Let them praise the name of the Lord : for ho 
commanded, and they were created. He hath also established 
them for ever and ever: he hath made a decree which shall 
not pass. Praise the Lord from the earth, ye dragons, and 
all deeps ; Fire, and hail ; snow, and vapours ; stormy wind 
fulfilling his word : Mountains, and all hills ; fruitful trees, 
and all cedars : Beasts, and all cattle ; creeping things, and 
flying fowl : Kings of the earth, and people ; princes, and all 
judges of the earth : Both young men, and maidens ; old. 
men, and children ; Let them praise the name of the Lord : 
for his name alone is excellent ; his glory is above the earUi, 
and heaven. 

2. Praise ye the Lord,-praise him, ye servants of the 
Lord ; for I know that Jehovah is Great, and that our Ltffd 
is above all Gods. Whatever the Lord pleased that did he, 
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in heaven and in earth, in the seas, and all deep places. God 
is the Lord, and greatly to be praised ; his greatness is 
unsearchable. I will speak of the glorious honour of thy 
majesty, and of thy Vondrous works. I will speak of the 
might of thy terrible acts, and will declare thy greatness ; to 
make known to the* sons of men thy mighty operations, and 
the glorious majesty, of thy kingdom. Happy is he who 
hath the God of Jacob <for his help, whose hope is in the 
Lord his God, who mado heaven and earth, the sea., and all 
that in them is, who keepeth truth for ever. ^ 

3. Seven times a day will I praise thee, 0 Lord ! At 
midnight will I rise to give thanks to thee, because of thy 
righteous precepts, I will rejoice in the way of thy 
precepts, as much as in all riches. The law of thy 
mouth is better unto me than thousands of gold and silver. O, 
how I love thy law ! it is my meditation all the day. I will 
speak of thy testimonies before kings, and will not be ashamed 
of thy commandments. Whom have I in heaven but thee ? 
and there is none upon earth that I desire, besides thee. As 
the hart panteth after the brooks of water, so panteth my 
soul after thee, 0 God ! 

4. Thine, O Jehovah, is the greatness, and the power, 
and the glory, and the victory, and the majesty ; for all that 
is in the heaven and the earth is thine ; thine is the kingdom, 
O Lord, and thou art exalted as head above all. Both 
riches and honour come of thee, and thou reignest over all ; 
and in thine hand is power and might, and in thine hand it 
is to make great and to give strength unto all. 

6. The Lord is merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and 
plenteous in mercy. As the heaven is high above the earth, 
so great is his mercy toward them that fear him. Bless the 
Lord, 0 my soul, and forget not all his benefits. 

6. He is a God of truth, and without iniquity ; just and 
right is he. The righteous Lord loveth righteousness,; he 
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shall minister judgment to the people in uprightness. Justice 
and judgment are the foundation of his throne. The Lord 
our God is righteous in all his works which he doth. — God is 
not unrighteous to forget your work and labour of love which 
ye have showed towards his name. 

7. By the word of Jehouah were the heavens made, and 
all the host of them* by the breath of his mouth. He 
gathereth the iVaters of the sea together as an heap,' he layeth 
up the depth in storehouses. Let* all the earth fear the 
Lord ; let aft the inhabitants of the world stand in awe of him. 
For he spake, and it was done, he commanded, and it stood 
fast. 

8. The Lord is nigh unto all them that call upon him, to 
all that call upon him in truth. Except the Lord build the 
house, they labour in vain that build it : except the Lord 
keep the city, the watchman waketh but in vain. If I ascend 
up into heaven thou art there ; if I make my bed in hell, 
behold thou art there. 

9. I, even I, am he that comforteth you ; who art thou, 
that thou shouldst be afraid of a man that shall die. For 
my thoughts are fiot your thoughts, neither are your ways 
my ways, saith, the Lord. For as the heavens arc higher 
than the earth, so are my ways higher than your ways, and 
my thoughts than your thoughts. 

10. Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord, and 
whose hope the Lord is. The heart is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked : who can know it ? 

11. Pure religion and undefiled before God and the 
father is this. To visit the fatherless and widow in their 
affliction and to keep himself unspotted from the world. 
Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and 
cometh down from the father of light, with whom is no 
variableness neither shadow of turning. 
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12. God is a spirit : and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth. — God is love ; and he that 
dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in him. — In his 
favour there is life ; in the want of his favour there is death. — 
The divine strength only can separate the world from the 
heart, and the heart from the world. — God had no rest from 
the creation till he had made man ; and man can have no 
rest in the creation till he rests in Go(f. 

13. I am that I am*; (i. e. an infinite life ; I have not 
that now, which I had not formerly ; I shall noi afterwards 
have that which I have not now; I am that in every moment 
which I was, and will be in all moments of time ; nothing- 
can be added to me, nothing can be detracted from me ; 
there is nothing superior to him, which can detract from 
him ; nothing desirable that can be added to him). 

14. The Lord is good to all, and his tender mercies are 
over all his works. He stretched forth the heavens, and laid 
the foundation of the earth, and formeth the spirit of man 
within him. He planted the ear, and formed the eye ; and 
he breathed into our nostrils the breath of life. In his hand 
is the soul of every living thing, and the breath of all mankind. 
With him is wisdom and strength and his understanding is 
infinite. He is wonderful in counsel, and excellent in working. 
He hath established the w’orld by his wisdom, and stretched 
out the heavens by his understanding. 0 the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge of God ! how 
unsearchable are his operations, and his ways past finding 
out 1 He causeth the vapours to ascend from the ends of the 
earth ; he bindeth up the waters in his thick clouds, and the 
cloud is not rent under them. He hath compassed the 
waters with bounds, until the day and night come to an end. 
He visiteth the earth and watereth it ; he greatly enricheth 
it with rivers ; he prepareth corn for its inhabitants ; he 
watereth the ridges thereof abundantly ; he settleth the’ 
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furrows thereof ; he maketh it soft with showers ; he blesseth 
the springing thereof; he crowneth the year with his 
goodnesS; and his paths drop fatness. The pastures are 
clothed with flocks ; the valleys are covered over with corn, 
^ and the little hills are encircled with joy. 

15. He sendeth the springs into the^ valleys which tun 
among the hills ; they give* drink to every beast of the field. 
Beside these ^ springs* the fowls of * heaven have their 
habitation, which sing among the branches. He causeth the 
grass to for the cattle, and herb for the service of man ; 
and wine that maketh glad the heart of man, and oil that 
maketh his face to shine, and bread that strengtheneth his 
heart. He planted the tall trees and the cedars of Lebanon, 
where the birds make their nests, and the storks their 
dwellings. The high hills are a refuge for the wild goats, 
and the rocks for the conies. He appointed the moon for 
seasons, and the sun to enlighten the world ; he makes 
darkness a curtain for the night, till the sun arise ; when 
man gooth forth to his work and to his labour till the 
evening. How manifold are thy works, O Lord I In wisdom 
hast thou made them all ; the earth is full of thy riches ; so is 
the great and wide sea wherein arc things creeping 
innumerable, both small and great beasts. These all wait 
upon thee, that thou mayest give them their meat in due 
season. Thou givest them — they gather; thou openest thine 
hand — they arc filled with good. Thou hidest thy face— 
they are troubled ; thou sendest forth thy Spirit — they are 
created ; and thou renewest the face of the earth. The glory 
of the Lord shall endure for ever ; Jehovah shall rejoice in 
all his works. He is Lord of heaven and earth ; he 
giveth to all, life, and breath, and all things ; he hath 
made of one blood all nations of men, to dwell on all 
the face of the earth ; and hath determined the times 
before appointed, and the bounds of their habitation. 
For in him we live, and move, and have our being. I will 
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sing unto Jehovah as long as I live ; I will sing praises to 
my God, while I have my being ; I will utter abundaiitly 
the memory of his groat goodness, and speak of all hw 
wondrous works. 

16. Praise ye Jehovah, for Jehovah is good ; he 
remembered us in our low estate, for his mercy endureth for 
ever. I will praise thee, O Lord, my God, with all my hearty 
and I will glorify thy <name for evermore ; for great is thy 
mercy toward me, and thou hast delivered my soul from.the 
lowest hell. Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all t?.at is within 
me bless his holy name; who forgiveth all thine iniquities, 
who healeth all thy diseases ; who redeemeth thy life from 
destruction, and crowneth thee with loving kindness and 
tender mercies. As the heaven is high above the earth, so 
great is his mercy toward them that fear him. The mercy 
of Jehovah is from everlasting to everlasting, upon them 
that fear him ; and his righteousness unto children's children. 
Many, O Lord, my God, are thy wonderful works, which thou 
hast done, and thy thoughts to us-ward, they cannot be 
reckoned up in order unto thee ; if I would declare and speak 
of them, they are more than can be numbered. I will praise 
thee, for I am fearfully and wonderfully made : marvellous 
are thy works. How precious are thy thoughts (or designs) 
towards me, O God ! how great is the sum of them ! If I 
should count them, they are more in number than the sand. 
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Selections FROidt the Old Testament. 
(1) PROVERBS. (B.,C. 1,000.) 


1. ’ A wise man will hear, and will increase learning ; and 
a man of understanding shall attain unto wise counsels, 

2. The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge : 
but fools despise wisdom and instruction. 

3. My son, hear the instruction of thy father, and forsake 
not the law of thy mother : For they shall be an ornament of 
grace unto thy head, and chains about thy neck. 

4. My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not. My 
son, walk not thou in the way with them ; refrain thy foot 
from their path, 

5. Let not mercy and truth forsake thee : bind them 
about thy neck ; write them upon the table of thine heart : 
So shalt thou find favour and good understanding in the 
sight of God and man. 

6. Trust in the Lord with all thine heart; and lean not 
unto thine own understanding. 

7. Be not wise in thine own eyes : fear the Lord, and 
depart from evil. 

8. My son, despise not the chastening of the Lord; 
neither be weary of his correction : For whom the Lord 
loveth he correcteth ; even as a father the son in whom ho 
delighteth. 

9. Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the man 
that getteth understanding. 

36 
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10. Length of days is in her right hand: and in her left 
hand riches and honour. Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths are peace. She is a tree of life to them 
that lay hold upcvi her: and happy is eviery one that 
retaineth her. 

11 The Lord by wisdom hath founded the earth; by 
understanding hath he established the heavens. By his 
knowledge the depth's^ are broken lip, and the clouds drop 
down the dew. 

12. My son, let not them depart from thin^eyes: keep 
sound wisdom and discretion: So shall they be life unto thy 
soul, and grace to thy neck. 

13. Then shalt thou walk in thy way safely, and thy foot 
shall not stumble. When thou liest down, thou shalt not be 
afraid : Yea, thou shalt lie down, and thy sleep shall be 
sweet. 

14. Be not afraid of sudden fear, neither of the desolation 
of the wicked, when it cometh. For the Lord shall be thy 
confidence, and shall keep thy foot from being taken. 

15. Withhold not good from them to whom it is due, 
when it is in the power of thine hand to do it. Say not unto 
thy neighbour, Go, and come again, and .to-morrow I will 
give ; when thou hast it by thee. 

16. Devise not evil against thy neighbour, seeing be 
dwelleth securely by thee. Strive not with a man without 
cause, if he have done thee no harm. 

17. Envy thou not the oppressor, and choose none of 
his ways. For the froward is abomination to the Lord : but 
his secret is with the righteous, 

18. The curse of the Lord is in the house of the wicked : 
but he blesseth the habitation of the just. Surely he 
scoraeth the scorners ; but he giveth grace unto the lowly. 

19. Wisdom is the principal thing ; therefore get wisdom : 
ittid with all thy getting get understanding. Exalt her, and 
she shall promote thee : she shall bring thee to honour; 
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when thou dost embrace her. She shall give to thine head 
an ornament of grace : a crown of glory shall she deliver 
to thee. 

20. The^Hlsix things doth the Lord* hate : yea, seven are 
an abomination unto him ; a proud look, a lying tongue, 
and hands that shed innocent bloo(J, an heart that 
deviseth wicked imaginations, feet that be swift in running 
to mischief, a false witness that spe^keth lies, and he that 
soweth discord among brethren. 

21. K&Jnove not a scorner, lest he hate thee : rebuke a 
wise man, and he will love thee. Give instruction to a wise 
man, and he will be yet wiser : teach a just man, and he 
will increase in learning. 

22. Treasures of wickedness profit nothing : but righteous- 
ness delivereth from death. The Lord will not suffer the 
soul of the righteous to famish : but he casteth away the 
substance of the wicked. 

23. He becorneth poor that dealeth with a slack band ; but 
the hand of the diligent rnaketh rich. • He that gathereth in 
summer is a wise son : but ho that sleepeth in harvest is a 
son that causeth shame. 

24. Ill the lips, of him that hath understanding wisdom 
is found : but a rod is for the back of him that is void of 
understanding. * Wise men lay up knowledge ; but the 
mouth of the foolish is near destruction. 

25. The jich mans wealth is his strong city : the destruc- 
tion of the poor is their poverty. The labour of the 
righteous tendeth to life : the fruit of the wicked to sin. 

26. As the whirlwind passeth, so is the wicked no more : 
but the righteous is an everlasting foundation. The fear of 
the Lord prolongeth days : but the years of the wicked shall 
be shortened. The hope of the righteous shall be gladness : 
but the expectation of the wicked shall perish. The way of 
the Lord is strength to the upright ; but destruction shall 
be to the workers of iniquity. 
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27 . When pride cometh, then cometh shame ; but with 
the lowly is wisdom. Riches profit not in the day of wrath : 
but righteousness delivereth from death. The righteousness 
of the perfect shall direct his way : but the^icked shall 
fall by his'own wickedness. 

28. When it ^oeth well With the righteous, the city 
rejoiceth : and when the wicked perish there is shouting. 
By the blessing of thfejiipright the city is exalted : but it 
is overthrown by the mouth of the wicked. 

29. Where no counsel is, the people fall in the 
multitude of counsellors there is safety. 

30. He that is surety for a stranger shall smart for it : 
and he that hateth suretyship is sure. 

31. The merciful man doeth good to his own soul : but 
he that is cruel trouble th his own flesh. The wicked worketh 
a deceitful work : but to him that soweth righteousness shall 
be a sure reward. As righteousness tendeth to life: so he 
that pursueth evil pursueth it to his own death. 

32. They that are.of a froward heart are abomination 
to the Lord : but such as are upright in their way are his 
delight. Though hand join in hand, the wicked shall not be 
unpunished : but the seed of the righteous shall be de- 
livered. 

33. He that trusteth in his riches shall fall; but the 
righteous shall flourish as a branch. The fruit of the 
righteous is a tree of life ; and he that winneth souls is wise. 
Behold, the righteous shall be recompensed in the earth : 
much more the wicked and the sinner. 

34. Whoso loveth instruction loveth knowledge ; but he 
that hateth reproof is brutish. A good man obtaineth favour 
of the Lord : but a m^n of wdcked devices will he condemn, 
A man shall not be established by wickedness : but the root 
of the righteous shall nol be moved. 

35. A virtuous woman is a crown to her husband : but 
she that maketh ashamed is as rottenness in his bones. As 
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a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, so is a fair woman which 
is without discretion. 

36. The lip of truth shall be established for ever : but 
a lying tongpe is but for a moment. I)eceit is in the heart 
of them that imagine evil : but to the counsellors of peace 
is joy. There shall no evil happen to the just; but the 
wicked shall be filled with •mischief. 

37. A prudent man concealeth kno’wledge : but the heart 
of fools proclaimeth foolishness. He that keepeth his mouth 
keepethH^ life: but he that openeth wide his lips shall 
have destruction. 

38. Wealth gotten by vanity shall be diminished : but 
he that gathereth by labour shall increase. 

39. Poverty and shame shall be to him^ that refuse th 
instruction : but he that regardeth reproof shall be honoured. 
He that walketh with wise men shall be wise : but a compa- 
nion of fools shall be destroyed. He that spare th his rod 
hateth his son : but he that loveth him chasteneth him 
betimes. 

40. A scorner seeketh wisdom, and findeth it not : but 
knowledge is easy unto him that understandeth. He that 
despiseth his neighbour, sinneth : but he that hath mercy on 
the poor, happy is he. 

41. In thd fear of the Lord is strong confidence : and 
his children shall have a place of refuge. The fear of the 
Lord is a fountain of life, to depart from the snares of death. 

42. He that is slow to wrath is of great understanding : 
but he that is hasty of spirit exalteth folly. He that oppres- 
seth the poor reproacheth his Maker: but he that honoureth 
him hath mercy on the poor. 

43. Righteousness exalteth a nation : but sin is a reproach 
to any people. 

44. A soft answer turneth away wrath : but grievous 
words stir up anger. The tongue of the wdse useth know- 
ledge aright: but the mouth of fools poureth out foolishness. 
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45. The eyes of the Lord are ia every place, beholding 
the evil and the good. In the house of the righteous is 
much treasure; but in the revenues of the wicked is trouble,. 
The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination to the Lord: 
but the prayer of the upright is his delight, 

46. A scorner loveth not one that reproveth him : nei- 
ther will he go unto the wise. 

47. A merry heart* ij[iaketh a cheerful countenance: but 
by sorrow of the heart the spirit is broken. All the days of 
the afflicted are evil : but he that is of a mcrry^fei?art hath 
a continual feast. 

48. Better is little with the fear of the Lord than great 
treasure and trouble therewith. The fear of the Lord is the 
instruction of wisdom ; and before honour is humility. 

49. All the ways of a man are clean in his own eyes; but 
the Lord weighcth the spirits. Commit thy works unto the 
Lord and thy thoughts shall be established. 

50. By mercy and truth iniquity is purged : and by the 
fear of the Lord men depart from evil. When a man s ways 
please the Lord, he rnaketh even his enemies to be at peace 
with him. 

51. Better is a little with righteousness than great re- 
venues without right. Pride goeth before destruction, and 
an haughty spirit before a fall. Better it is to be of an 
humble spirit with the lowly, than to divide the spoil with 
the proud. 

52. He that handleth a matter wisely shall find good : 
and whoso trusteth in the Lord, happy is he. 

53. Pleasant words are as an honeycomb, sweet to the 
soul, and health to the bones. 

54. The hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be found 
in the way of righteousness. 

55. He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty; 
and he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city. 

56. Whoso mocketh the poor reproacheth his Maker : 
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and be that is glad at calamities shall not be unpunished. 

57. Excellent speech becometh not a fool : much less 
40 lying lips a prince. 

58. Whoso rewardeth evil for good, evil shall not depart 
from his house. 

59. He that justifieth the wicked, and ;lie that condemn- 
eth the just, even they both are abomination to the Lord. 

60. The najne of th*e Lord is a strong tower : the right- 
eous runneth into it, and is safe. 

61. destruction the heart of man is haughty, and 
before honour is humility. 

62. Wealth maketh many friends; but the poor is se- 
parated from his neighbour. 

63. A false witness shall not be unpunished, and he, 
that speaketh lies shall not escape. 

64. Many will entreat the favour of the prince; and 
every man is a friend to him that giveth gifts. 

65. All the brethren of the poor do hate him : how 
much more do his friends go far ft^om him ? he pursueth 
them with words, yet they arc wanting to him. 

66. The discretion of a man deferreth his anger ; and it 
is his glory to pass over a transgression. 

67. Hear counsel, and receive instruction, that thou 
mayest be wise in thy latter end. 

68. The fear of the Lord tendeth to life : and he that 
hath it shall abide satisfied ; he shall not be visited with 
evil. 

69. The just man walketh in his integrity : his children 
are blessed after him. 

70. There is gold and a multitude of rubies : but the 
lips of knowledge are a precious jewel. 

71. Mercy and truth preserve the king ; and his throne 
is upholden by mercy. 

72. The glory of young men is their strength : and the 
beauty of old men is the grey head. 
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73. The king's heart is in the hand of the Lord, as the 
rivers of water ; he turneth it whithersoever he will, 

74. Whoso stoppeth his ears at the cry of the poor, he 
also shall cry himself,'* but shall not be heard. 

75. He that loveth pleasure shall be a poor man : he 
that loveth wine ard oil shall not be rich. 

76. It is better to dwell in the wijderness, than with a 
contentious and an ang^-y woman. 

77. He that followeth after righteousness and mercy 
findeth life, righteousness, and honour. 

^8. There is no wisdom nor understanding nor counsel 
against the Lord. 

79. A good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches, and loving favour rather than silver and gold. 

80. The rich and poor meet together : the Lord is the 
maker of them all. 

81. By humility and the fear of the Lord are riches, 
and honour, and life. 

82. Train up a child in the way he should go : and when 
he is old, he will not depart from it. 

83. The rich ruleth over the poor, and the borrower is 
servant to the lender. 

84. He that hath a bountiful eye shall be blessed ; for 
he giveth of his bread to the poor. 

85. He that oppresseth the poor to increase his riches, 
and he that giveth to the rich, shall surely come to want. 
Rob not the poor, because he is poor : neither oppress the 
afflicted in the gate : For the Lord will plead their cause, 
and spoil the soul of those that spoiled them. 

86. Make no friendship with an angry man ; and with a 
furious man thou shalt not go : Lest thou learn his ways, 
and got a snare to thy soul. 

87. Be not thou one of them that strike hands, or of 
them that are sureties for debts. 

88. Seest thou a man diligent in his business? he shall 
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stand before kings; betshall not stand before mean men. 

89. Eat thou not the btead of him that hath an evil ej’e, 
neither desire thou his dainty meats : 

90. Speak not in the ears of a fool & for he will despise 
the wisdom of thy words. 

91. Let not thine heart envy sinners : ^but be-*thou in the 
fear of the Lord all the day* long. Hear thou, my Son, and 
be wise, and guide tlilno heart in thp way. Be not among 
wine-bibbers; among riotous eaters of flesh: For the drupkard 
and the JIi:jjbton shall come to poverty : and drowsiness shall 
clothe a man with rags. 

92? Hearken unto thy father that begat thee, and 
despise not thy mother when she is old. 

93. Buy the truth, and sell it not ; also wisdom, and 
instruction, and understanding. The father of the righteous 
shall greatly rejoice : and he that begetteth a wise child 
shall have joy of him. 

94* A wise man is strong ; yea, a man of knowledge 
increaseth strength. Rejoice not when thine enemy falleth, 
and let not thine heart bo glad when ho stumbleth : Lest 
the Lord see it, and it displease him, and he turn away his 
wrath from him. » 

95. Fret not thyself because of evil man, neither be thou 
envious at the wicked ; For there shall be no reward to the 
evil man ; the candle of the wicked shall be put out. 

96. Withdraw thy foot from thy neighbour’s house ; lest 

he be weary of thee, and so hate thee. 4 , 

97. If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat; 
and if he be thirsty, give him water to drink : 

98. The north wind driveth away rain : so doth an 
angry countenance a backbiting tongue. 

99. It is better to dwell in the* corner of the housetop 
than with a brawling woman and in a wide house. 

100. Seest thou a man wise in his, own conceit ? There 
is more hope of a fool than of him.* 

37 
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101. Whoso diggeili a pit** shall .fall ihierein : apd he 
that^tollerka sfpne, ifc will return upon him.. 

102. Boast not thyself ofto-lnorrow ; for thou knowest 

‘ not whaf a day may bring forth. ' . 

’ i03. Let' aqother man praise thee, and noli thine, 
month ; a Sl^*aj)gerT and not thine o\^ lips. 

104. * Open rebnke is better tfian secret ^love. -Faithful 

are the wounds of a friend ; but the kisses of an eherny are 
deceitful. ' 

105. Thine owr) friend, and thy father’s fri«>r!fl, forsake 

not ; neither go into thy brother’s house in the day of thy 
Calamity: for better is a neighbour that is near than a brother 
far off. " 

106. Jii prudent man foresecth -the evil, and hideth him- 
self; but th^gmple pass on, and are* punished. 

107. WhOso keepeth the. fig tree shall eat, the fruit 
thereof : so he tliat waitoth on his master shalLbq honoured. 

108. As in water face -answeretli, to face, s5 the heart of 

man to man. , * 

109. Hell and destruction are never fuH ; so' the, eyes of 

^tnan are never satisfied. ' . 

110. ^ Though thou shouldest .bray a* fool in a mortar 

among wlmat with a pestle, yet will not ^ his foolishness 
depart from him. ^ 

' 111. The wicked flee when no man .purs noth : but the 
tighteous are bold as a lion. " , : 

li6. Evil men understand not judgment: but'^th^y that 
-seek fhc Lord unders^nd all things. • * ‘ . 

■ ' 118. Better is the poor that walketK in his yprightiie$s, 
than he that is perverse in his. ways, though he^be rich.. 

. . '114.* Whoso keepeth the law is a'wise' sbn : but he that 
U of riotous men shameth his father. 

115. Whoso causeth the righteous to gp • astray, in an 
.fevtl way, he. shall /ajl hitnself - into bis own pit: but the 
upright'shall have good things ifa possession. - 
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11,6. He that covereth his sins « shall- not prosper : but 
whoso confesseth and forsaketh them sl^ll have mercy. 
^Happy is the man th$t feaVefch alway; but he that harJenetli 
his heavTt shall fall into mischief. Whoso walketh* uprightly 
shall be saved* but he that is perverse in his ways shall ftill 
at once. , 

117. He Uiji^t tilleth his land shall^have plenty of bread' 
but he that followeth after vain pe»sons shall have poverty 
enough.^ 

118 lie that is of a proud heart stirrefch up strife: but 
he ^hat putteth his tiust in the Lord shall be made fat. 

119. He that giveth unto the poor shall iiot’lack : but 
he that hideth his eyes shall have many a curse. 

120. When (he wicked rise, men liide themselves : but 
when they peiish^ the righteous increase. 

121. A rnxir that flattereth his. neighbour spreadeth a 
net for hiS feet 

122. The righteous” gonsidereth .the cause of the poor : 
but the wicked regardeth not t6 know it. 

123; A fool uttereth all his mind : but a wise man keepeth 

it in till afterwaids. 

• 

124?. If 'a ruler hearken to lies, all his servants are 
wicked. The king that faithfully judgeth the po#r, hislhrone 
shall be ^ststblished for ever. 

125. The rod and reproof give wisdom: but a child left 

to hirps^ff.bringetl\ Ms mother to shame. ^ 

126. When- the wicked are multiplied, transgression ih- 
creasqth : Vut the righteous shall see^heir fall. 

127. Correct thy son, and he shall give thee rest; yea, 
be shall give delight unto thy soul. 

128^ An angry man stirreth up strife, and a fiiri^k maa 
ab^undeth Iransgression. 

1291: A man's pride shall bring.hini low ; but honour ibhall 
uphold the humble in apirit. / 
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130. Every word of God is pure: he is a shield -onto 
them that put their trust in him. 

1»31. Remove far from me vanity and lies: give me- 
neither poverty nor fiches ; feed me with food convenient 
for me : Lest I be full, and deny thee, and say, who is the 
Lord ? or lest I be poor, and steal, and take the name of my 
<Stod in vain. Open th^ mouth, judge righteously, and plead 
the cause of the poor ai#d needy. 

132^ Who can find a^virtiious woman ? for her price is far 
above rubies. Strength and honour are her cldCliing ; and 
she shall rejoice in time to come. She openeth her mputli 
with wisdom ; and in her tongue is the law of kindness. She 
looketh well to the ways of her househ(ild, and cateth not 
the bread of idleness. Her childreT^i arise up, and call her 
blessed; her husband also, and he praiseth htr. 

133. Favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain : but a 
woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised. 

2. ECCLESIASTES. (B. C. 977). 

1. Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher, vanity of 
vanities ; all is vanity. 

2. What profit hath a man of all his 'labour w'hich he 

taketli««nder the sun ? , 

3. One generation passeth aw^ay, and another generation 
oometh; but the earth abideth for ever. 

4. All things are full of labour ; man cannot utter it: the 
eye is^ot satisfied with seeing, nor the ear filled with hearing. 

5. The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be ; 
and that which is done is that which shall be done: and there 
is n9 now thing under the sun. 

6. Is thera any thing whereof it may be said, See, this 

Ss hath been already of old time, which was before us. 

7* There is no remembrance of former things ; neither 
shall there be. ai^y remembrance of things that are to come 
with those^tbat shall come after. 
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8. I the Preacher was king over Israel in Jerusalem. 

9. I have seen all the works that are ^ done under the 
^sun ; and, behold, all is vanity and vexation of spirit* 

10. That which is crooked cannot be made straight ; and 
that which is wanting cannot be numbered. 

11. I communed with mine own heart, saying, Lo, I 
am come to great estate, and have gotten more wisdom than 
all they tliat have been before me in Jerusalem : yea, my" 
heart had great experience of wisclorji and knowledge. 

12. I gave my heart to know wisdom, and to know 
macLness and folly : 1 perceived that this also is vexaLioH of 
spirit. 

13. For in much wisdom is much grief: aud he that 
increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow. 

14. I said in mine heart, Go to now, I wi)l prove thee 
with mirth, therefore enjoy pleasure : and, behold, this also 
is vanity. 

15. I said of laughter, It is mad: and of mirth, What 
doeth it? 

16. I sought in mine heart to give myself unto wine, 
yet acquainting mine heart with wisdom ; and to lay hold 
on folly, till I might see what was that good for the sons of 
men, which they should do under the heaven all the days 
of their life. 

17. I made me groat W'orks ; I builded me houses ; I 
planted me vineyards: 

18. I made me gardens and orchards, and I planted 
trees in them of all kind of fruits : 

19. I naade me pools of water, to w-ater therewith the 
wood that bringeth forth trees : 

20. I got me servants and maidens, and had servants 
born in my house ; also I had great possessions of grqftt and 
small cattle above all that were in Jerusalem before me ; 

21. I gathered me also silver and gold, and the peculiar 
treasure of kings and of the provinces : I go! me men singers 
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and women singers, and the delights of the sons of men, as 
musical instruments, and that of all sorts. 

22. So I was groat, and increased more than all that 
were before me in Jerusalem : also my wisdom remained 
with me. 

23. And whatsoever mine eyes desired I kept not from 

them, I withheld not /ny heart from any joy: for my heart 
rejoiced iu all my lalK)ur: and this was my* portion of all 
my labour. « ^ 

24. Then I looked on all the works that my hands had 
wronglifc, and on the labour that I had laboured to do:*'and, 
behold, all was vanity and vexation of spirit, and there was 
no profit under the sun. 

25. And I turned myself to behold wisdom, and madness, 
and folly; for what can the man do that corneth after the 
king ? even that which hath been already done. 

20, Then I saw that wisdom excelleth folly, as far as 
light excelleth darkness. 

27. The wise man’s eyes are in his lioad ; but the fool 
Araljioth in darkness: and I myself perceived also that one 
event happeueth to them all. 

28. Then said I in my heart, As it happeneth to the 
fool, so it happeneth even to me ; and why was I then more 
wise? Then I said in my heart, that this also is vanity. 

29. For there is no remembrance of the wise more than 
of the fool for ever ; seeing that wdiich now is in the days to 
come shall all be forgotten. And how dieth the wise man ? 
as the fool. 

30. Therefore I hated life; because the work that is 
wrought under the sun is grievous unto me : for all is vanity 
and vexation of spirit. 

31. Yea, I hated all my labour which I had taken under 
the sun: because I should leave it unto the man that shall 
be after me. 
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32. And who krioweth whether he shall be a wise man 
or a fool ? yet shall he have rule over all rny labour wherein 
I have laboured, and wherein I have shewed myself wise 
under the sun. This is also vanity. , 

33. Therefore I went about to cause my heart to despair 
of all the labour which I took under the sun. 

34?. For there is a man •whose labour Is in wisdom, and 
in knowledge, ^and in e^piity ; yet to^a man that hatli not 
laboured therein shall he leave it for his portion. This also 
is vanity^'V.nd a great evil. 

35. For what hath man of all his labour, and of the vexa- 
tion of his heart, wherein he hath labouied under the sun ? 

3G. For all his days are sorrows, and his travail grief; 
* yea, his heart taketh not rest in the night. This is also 
vanity. 

37. There is nothing better for a man, than that he should 

eat and drink, and that he shoidd make his soul enjoy good 
it) his labour. This also I saw, that it was from the hand of 
God. • 

38. For God giveth to a man that is good in his sight 
wdsdorn, and knowledge, and joy : but to the sinner he giveth 
travail, to gather wxnd to heap up, that ho may give to him 
that is good before God. This also is vanity and vexation 
of spirit. 

39. To every thing there is a season, and a time to every 
purpose under the heaven : 

40. A time to be born, and a time to die ; a time to plant 
and a time to pluck up that which is planted ; 

41. A time to kill and a time to heal ; a time to break down, 
and a time to build u*p ; 

42. A time to weep, and a time to laugh ; a time to mourn, 
and a time to dance ; 

43. A time to cast away stones, and a time to gather stones 
together ; a time to embrace, and a time to refrain from 
embracing ; 
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44. A time to get, and a time to lose ; a time to keep, and 
a time to cast awaj- ; 

45. A time to rend and a time to sew; a time to keep 
silence, and a time to<*speak ; 

46. A time to love, and a time to hate ; a time of war, and 
a time of peace. c 

47. What profit hath he that worketh in that wherein he 

laboureth ? * 

48. I have seen the t**avail, which God hath given to the 
sons of men to be exercised in it. 

49. He hath made every thing beautiful in his time riilso 
he hath set the world in their heart, so that no man can find 
out the work that God raaketh from the beginning to the end. 

50. I know that there is no good in them, but for a man 
to rejoice, and to do good in his life. 

51. And also that every man should eat and drink, and 
enjoy the good of all his labour, it is the gift of God. 

52. I know that, whatsoever God doeth, it shall be for 
ever : nothing can be put to it, nor any thing taken from it : 
and God doeth it, that men should fear before him. 

53. That which hath been is now; and that which is to be 
hath already been ; and God requireth that which is past. 

54. And moreover I saw' under the sun the place of judg- 
ment, that wickedness was there ; and the place of righteous- 
ness, that iniquity was there. 

55. I said in mine heart, God shall judge the righteous 
and the wicked : for there is a time there for every purpose 
and for every wmrk. 

56. For that which befalleth the sons of men befalleth 
beasts ; even one thing befalleth them : as the one dieth, so 
dieth the other ; yea, they have all one breath ; so that a man 
hath no pre-eminence above a beast : for all is vanity. 

57. All go unto one place ; all are of the dust, and all 
turn to dust again. 
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58. Wherefore I perceive that there is nothing bettor, 

than that a man should rejoice in his own works ; for that is 
his portion : for who shall bring him to see what shall be 
after him ? • 

59. So I returned, and considered all the oppression that 
are done under the sun : and behold the tears of such as were 
oppressed, and they had no comforter ^ and on the side of 
their oppressors there was power ; bi^ they had no comforter. 

60. Ayiierefore I praised the dead which are already dead 
more than the living which are yet alive. 

6L. Yea, better is he than both they, which hath not yet 
been, who hath nob seen the evil work that is done under 
the sun. 

02. Again, I considered all travail, and every right work, 
that for this a man is envied of his neighbour. This is also 
vanity and vexation of spirit. 

03. Better is an handful with quietness, than both the 
hands full with travail and vexation cJ* spirit. 

64. There is one alone, and there is not a second ; year, 
he hath neither child nor brother : yet is there no end of all 
his labour ; neither is his eye satisfied with riches, neither 
saith he, For whom do I labour, and bereave my soul of good ? 
This is also vanity, yea, it is a sore travail. 

65. Two are better than one ; because they have a good 
reward for their labour. 

66. For if they fall, the one will lift up his fellow : but woe 
to him that is alone when he falleth ; for he hath nob another 
to help him up. 

67. Again, if two lie together, then they have heat : but 
how can one be warm alone ? 

68. And if one prevail against him, two shall withstand 
him ; and a threefold cord is not quickly broken. 

69. Better is a poor and a wise child than an old and 
foolish king, who will no more be admonished. 

38 
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70. For out of prison he cometh to reign ; whereas also 
he that is born in his kingdom becometh poor. 

71. There is no end of all the people, even of all that have 
been before them : they also that come after shall not rejoice 
in him. Surely this also is vanity and vexation of spirit. 

72. Keep thy i^ot when thou goest to the house of God, 
and be more ready to hear, than to give the sacrifice of fools ; 
for they consider not tivat they do evil; 

73. Bo not rash with thy mouth, and let not thine heart 
be hasty to utter any thing before God : for God is in heaven, 
and thou upon earth : therefore let thy words be few. 

74. When thou vovvest a vow unto God, defer not to pay 
it ; for he hath no pleasure in fools : pay that which thou hast 
vowed. 

75. Better is it that thou shouldest not vow, than that 
thou shouldest vow and not pay. 

76. Moreover the profit of the earth is for all: the king 
himself is served by the field. 

77. He that loveth silver shall not be satisfied with 
silver; nor he that loveth abundance with increase : this is 
also vanity. 

78. The sleep of a labouring man is sweet, whether he 
cat little or much : but the abundance of the rich will not 
suffer him to sleep. 

79. There is a sore evil which I have seen under the sun, 
namely, riches kept for the owners thereof to their hurt. 

80. But those riches perish by evil travail : and he be- 
getteth a son, and there is nothing in his hand. 

81. As he came forth of his mother's womb, naked shall he 
return to go as he came, and shall take nothing of his labour, 
which he may carry away in his hand. 

82. And this also is a sore evil, that in all points as he 
came, so shall he go : and what profit hath he that hath 
laboured for the wind ? 
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88. Behold that which I have seen : it is good and comely 
for one to eat and to drink, and to enjoy the good of all his 
labour that he taketh under the sun all the days of his life, 
which God giveth him : for it is his portion. 

84. Every man also to whom God hath given riches and 

wealth, and hath given him power to ojit thereof, and to 
take his portion, and to rejoice in his labour; this is the gift 
of God. . • 

85. For he shall not much remember the days of his life 
because God answorcth him in the joy of his heart. 

86. There is an evil which I have seen under the sun, 
and it is common among men : 

87. A man to whom God hath given riches, wealth, and 
honour, so that he wanteth nothing for his soul of all that 
he desireth, yet God giveth him not power to eat thereof, 
but a stranger eateth it : this is vanity, and it is an evildisease. 

88. If a man beget an hundred children, and live many 
years, so that the days of his years be many, and his soul be 
not filled with good, and also that he have no burial ; I say 
that an untimely birth is better than he. 

89. For he cometh in with vanity, and departeth in dark- 
ness, and his name, shall be covered with darkness. 

90. All the labour of man is for his mouth, and yet the 
appetite is not filled. 

91. A good name is better than precious ointment; and 
the day of death than the day of onc^s birth. 

92. It is better to go to the house of mournings than to 
go to the house of feasting: for that is the end of all men; 
and the living will lay it to his heart. 

93. Sorrow is better than laughter: for by the sadness 
of the countenance the heart is made better. 

94. The heart of the wise is in the house of mourning ; 
but the heart of fools is in the house of mirth. 

95. It is better to hear the rebuke of the wise, than for 
a man to hear the song of fools. 
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96. Better is the end of a thing than the beginning there- 
of : and the patient in spirit is better than the proud in spirit. 

97. Be not hasty in thy spirit to be angry : for anger 
rcsteth in tlic bosom pf fools. 

98. Say not thou, What is the cause that the former 
days were better th^xii these ? for thou dost not enquire wisely 
concerning this. 4 

99. Consider the wofk of God : fof who cijn make that 
straight, which he hath made crooked ? 

100. In the day of prosperity be joyful, but in 'the day 
of adversity consider : God also hath set tlie one over against 
the other, to the end that man should find nothing after him. 

101. All things have I seen in the days of my vanity: 
there is a just man that perisheth in his righteousness, and 
there is a wicked man that prolongeth his life in his wicked- 
ness. 

102. Be not righteous over much ; neither make thyself 
overwise : why shouldest thou destroy thyself? 

103. Be not over nnich wicked, neither be thou foolish : 
why shouldest thou die before thy time ? 

104. It is good that thou shouldest take hold of this ; 
yea, also from this withdraw not thine hand: for he that 
feareth God shall come forth of them all. 

105. Wisdom strengtheneth the wise more fhan ten mighty 
men which are in the city. 

106. For there is not a just man upon earth, that doeth 
good, and sin noth not. 

107. Also take no heed unto all words that are spoken; 
lest thou hear thy servant curse thee. 

108. For oftentimes also thine own heart knoweth that 
thou thyself likewise hast cursed others. 

109. All this have I proved by wisdom : I said, I will be 
wise ; but it was far from me, 

110. That which is far off, and exceeding deep, who can 
find it out ? 
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111. Who is as the wise man ? and who knoweih the 
interpretation of a thing ? a man's wisdom raaketh his face to 
shine, and the boldness of his face shall be changed. 

112. Whoso kecpeth the commandment shall feel no evil 

thing : and a wise mans heart discerneth both time and 
judgment. ^ 

113. Though a sinner do evil and hundred times, and his 
days be prolonged, yfit surely 1 kpow that it shall be well 
with them that fear God, which fear before him : 

114. * But it shall not be well with the wicked, neither 
shall he prolong his days, which are as a shadow ; because he 
feareth not before God. 

115. There i.s a vanity which is done upon the earth ; 
that there be just men, unto whom it happeneth according 
to the work of the wicked; again, there bo wicked men, to 
whom it happeneth according to the work of the righteous : 
I said that this also is vanity. 

116. Then I commended mirth, because a man hath no 
better thing under the sun, than to (?at, and to drink, and to 
bo merry: for that shall abide with him of his labour tho 
days of his life, which God giveth him under tho sun. 

117. All things come alike to all : there is one event to 
the righteous, and to the wicked ; to tho good and to the 
clean, and to the unclean, to him that sacrificeth, and to 
him that sacrificeth not : as is the good, so is the sinner ; 
and he that sweareth, as he that feareth an oath, 

118. This is an evil among all things that are done under 
the sun, that there is one event unto all : yea, also the heart 
of the sons of men is full of evil, and madness is in their 
heart while they live, and after that they go to the dead. 

119. For to him that is joined to all the living there is 
hope : for a living dog is better than a dead lion. 

120. For the living know that they shall die: but the 
dead know not any thing, neither have]they any more a re- 
ward : for the memory of them is forgotten. 
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121. Also their love, and their hatred, and their envy, 
is now perished ; neither have they any more a portion for 
ever in any thing that is done under the sun. 

122. Live joyfully *.with the wife whom thou lovest all 

the days of the life of thy vanity, which he hath given thee 
under the sun, all ^the days of thy vanity : for that is thy 
portion in this life, and in thy labour which thou takest 
under the sun. \ , 

123. Whatsoever thy^ hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might ; for there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor 
wisdom, in the grave, ^vhlther thou goest. 

124. I returned, and saw under the sun, that the race is 
not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, neither yet 
bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men of understanding, 
nor yet favour to men of skill ; but time and chance hap- 
peneth to tliem all. 

125. For man also knoweth not liis time : as the fishes 
that are taken in an evil net; and as the birds that are 
caught in the snare ; so are the sons of men snared in an evil 
time, when it falleth suddenly upon them. 

12G. There was a little city, and few men within it ; and 
there came a great king against it, and besieged it, and built 
great bulworks against it : 

127. Now there was found in it a poor wise man, and he 
by his wisdom delivered the city ; yet no man remembered 
that same poor man. 

128. Then said I, Wisdom is better than strength : never- 
theless the poor man's wisdom is despised, and his words are 
not heard. 

129. The words of wise men are heard in quiet more 
than the cry of him that ruleth among fools. 

130. Wisdom is better than weapons of war: but one 
sinner destroyeth much good. 

131. Dead flies cause the ointment of the apothecary to 
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send forth a stinking savour : so doth a little folly him that 
is ill reputation for wisdom and honour. 

132. A wise man’s heart is at his right hand ; but a fool’s 
heart at his left. 

133. Folly is set in great dignity, and the rich sit in low 
place. 

134. I have seen servants upon horses, and princes walk- 
ing as servants upon the earth. ^ ' 

135. He that diggeth a pit shall fall into it; and whoso 
breaketh an hedge, a serpent shall bite him. 

136. Whoso removcth stones shall bo hurt therewith ; 
and ho that cleancth wood shall be endangered thereby. 

137. The words of a wise man’s mouth are gracious ; but 
the lips of a fool will swallow up himself. 

138. By much slothfulncss the building decayeth ; and 
through idleness of the hands the house droppeth through. 

139. As thou knowest not what is the way of the spirit, 
nor how the bones do grow iii the womb of her that is with 
child : even so thou kiiowest not the works of God who 
maketh all. 

140. In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening 
withhold nob thine hand : for thou kiiowosb not whether 
shall prosper, either this or that, or whether they both shall 
be alike good.* 

141. Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth, while the evil days come not ; nor the years draw 
nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them. 

142. Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter ; 
Fear God, and keep his commandments ; for this is the 
whole duty of man. 
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The Ten Commandments. 

1. Thou shalfc have no other gods before me. 

2. Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image 
or any likeness of anything, nor bow down thyself to them 
nor servo them. 

3. Thou shalt »ot take the n^me of the Lord thy God 
in vain. 

4. Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy. 

5. Honour thy father and thy mother. 

6. Thou shalt not kill. 

7. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

8. Thou shalt not steal. 

9. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neigh- 

bour. 

10. Thou shalt not covet anything that is thy neighbour s. 
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PART III. 

Selections from the New Testament. 
CHRIST’S SERMON.^ (A.D. 31). 


1.. Blessed are the poor in spirit : for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven. Blessed are they that mourn : for they 
shall be comforted. Blessed arc the meek for they shall 
inherit the earth. Blessed arc they which do hunger 
and thirst-after righteousness : for they shall be filled. 

2. Blessed are the merciful : for they shall obtain mercy. 
Blessed are the pure in heart ; for they shall see God. Bless- 
ed are the peacemakers : for they shall be called the 
children of God. Blessed are they wfiieh are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake : for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

3. And if thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out, and 
cast it from thee :* for it is profitable for thee that one of thy 
members should perish, and not that thy whole body should 
be cast into hell. And if thy right hand offend thee, cut it 
off, and cast it from thee : for it is profitable for thee that 
one of thy members should perish, and not thy whole body 
should be cast into hell, 

4. Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth. But I say unto you, that ye resist 
not evil ; but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also. And if any man will sue thee at 
the law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. 
And whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain. Give to him that asketh thee, and from him that 
would borrow of thee turn not thou away. 

39 
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5. Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy : but I say unto you, 
love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use 
you and persecute you ; that yc may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven : for he jnaketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
on the unjust. 

6. For if ye love them which love you, what reward have 
yc ? do not even the jjiiblicans the same ? And if ye 
salute your brethren only, what do yo more than others ? 
do not even the publicans so ? Be ye therefore perfect, 
even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect. 

7. Take heed that yc do not your alms before men, to 
be seen of them : otherwise ye have no reward of your Father 
which is in heaven. Therefore, when thou doest thine alms, 
do not sound a trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do, in 
the synagogues, and in the streets that they may have glory 
of men, Verily, I say unto you, they have their reward. 

8. But when thou doest alms, let not thy left hand know 
what thy right hand docth ; that thine alms may be in secret, 
and thy Father which seeth in secret, himself shall reward 
thee openly. 

9. And when thou prayest, thou shalt not be as the hypo- 
crites are : for they love to pray standing in the synagogues, 
and in the corners of the streets, that they may be seen of 
men. Verily, I say unto you, they have their reward. 

10. But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, 
and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to the Father which 
is ill secret ; and thy Father, which seeth in secret, shall re- 
ward thee openly. 

11. But when ye pray, use not vain repetitions, as the 
heathen do : for they think that they shall be heard for their 
much speaking. Be not ye therefore like unto them : for your 
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Father knoweth what things ye have need of before ye ask 
him. 

12. For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you : but if, ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your tres- 
passes. 

13. Moreover, when ye* fast, be not as ihe hypocrites, of a 
sad countenance : for* they disfigure their faces, that they 
may appear unto men to fast. Verily I say unto you, they 
have their reward. . 

14. But thou, when thou fasteth, anoint thy head, and 
wash thy face ; that thou appear not unto men to fast, but 
unto thy Father which is in secret ; and thy Father which 
sceth in secret shall reward thee openly. 

lo. Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, 
where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break 
through and steal : but lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through .nor steal. For where 
your treasure is, there will your heart be also. 

16. The light of the body is the eye: if therefore thine 
eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of light. But if 
thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall be full of darkness. 
If therefore thS light that is in thee be darkness, how great 
is that darkness ! 

17. No man can serve two masters, for cither ho will 
hate the one, and love the other; or else he will hold to the 
one, and despise the other. Yc cannot serve God and 
mammon. 

18. Therefore Isay unto you. Take no thought for your 
life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink; nor yet for 
your body, what ye shall put on. Is not the life more than 
meat, and the body than raiment? Behold the fowls of the 
air : for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not 
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much better than they ? Which of you by taking thought 
can add one cubit unto his stature ? 

19. And why take ye thought for raiment ? Consider the 
lilies of the field how Uiey grovv ; they toil not, neither do they 
spin ; and yet I say unto you, that even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if God 
80 clothe the grass of tlie field, which to-day is, and to-morrow 
is cast into the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, 
0 ye of little faith ? 

20. Therefore take no thought, sayings What shall we eat ? 
or, What shall wo drink ? or, Wherewithal shall wo be cloth- 
ed ? (for after all these things do the Gentiles seek :) for 
your heavenly Father knoweth that yc have need of all 
these things. But seek yc first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto you. 

21. Take therefore no thought for the morrow ; for the 
morrow shall take thought for the things of itself. Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof. 

22. Judge not, that ye be nob judged. For with what 
judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged : and with what mea- 
sure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again. 

23. And why beholdcst thou the mote that is in thy bror 
ther’s eye, but cousiderest not the beam that is in thine own 
eye? Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, Let rne pull out 
the mote out of thine eye ; and behold, a beam is in thine own 
eye? Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine 
own eye, and then shalt thoii see clearly to cast out the mote 
out of thy brother’s eye. 

24?. Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither 
cast ye your pearls before swine, lest they trample them under 
their feet, and turn again and rend you. 

25. Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and ye shall find ; 
knock and it shall be opened unto you : for every one that 
asketh, receiveth ; and he that seeketh, findeth ; and to him 
that Knocketh, it shall be opened, 
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26. Or what man is there of you, whom if his son ask 
bread, will he give him a stone ? Or if he ask a fish, will he 
give him a serpent? If ye then, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
Father which is in heaven give good things to them that ask 
him. 

27. Therefore all thing?? whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them ; for this is the law 
and the prophets. 

28. Enter ye in ^t the strait gate ; for wide is the gate, 
and broad is the way, that leadeth to destruction, and many 
there be which go in thereat : because strait is the gate, and 
narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life, and few there be 
that find it. 

29. Beware of false prophets, which come to you in 
sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves. 
Ye shall know them by their fruits. Do men gather grapes 
of thorns, or figs of thistles ? Even so every good tree bring- 
eth forth good fruit ; but a corrupt tTce bringeth forth evil 
fruit. 

30. A good tree c?tnnot bring forth evil fruit, neither 
can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. Every tree that 
bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into 
the fire. Wherefore, by their fruits ye shall know them. 

THE LORD’S PRAYER. 

Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be thy 
NAME. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth 
AS it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. 
And foroive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 
And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
jiviL. For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and 

THS QtiORY, FOR EVER. AmEN, 
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PART IV. 

Selections from the “ Concordance to the Atocrypha”; 
By Alexander Cruden, M. A. 

Affliction. 

1. In prosperity there is a forgetfulness of affliction, and 

in the day of affliction there is no remembrquce. 

2. Mercy is seasonable in the time of affliction. 

Aoe. 

1. Honourable ago is not in length of time. 

2. An unspotted life is old age. 

8. My son, help thy flrther in his age. 

4. Dishonour not a man in his old age. 

5. It becometh not our age to dissemble. 

Alms. 

1. Give alms of thy substance, tyid when thou givest 

alms let not thine eye be envious. 

2. If thou hast abundance, give alms accordingly. 

3. Because alms doth deliver from death.* 

4. It is better to give alms than to lay up gold. 

6. Alms maketh <an atonement for sins. 

6. No good can come to him that giveth no alms. 
Backbiting. 

1. Refrain your tongue from backbiting. 

2. A backbiting tongue hath disquieted many. 

3. A backbiting tongue hath cast out virtuous women 

Beginning. 

1. To fear the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. 

2. Faith is the beginning of cleaving unto him. 
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Better. 

1. A lifctle with righteousness is better than much with 

unrighteousness. 

2. Better it is to have no children aAd have virtue. 

3. Better is he that laboureth and aboundcth. 

4. One that i5 just is better than a thousand. 

5. It is much better to reprove than to be angry. 

6. A thief is better than a man accustomed to lie. 

7. Better is he that hideth folly than wisdom. 

Blessed. 

1. Blessed art thou, 0 Lord my God, thy holy and glori- 

ous name is blessed and honourable for ever. 

2. Blessed is the barren that is undefiled. 

3. Blessed is the word whereby righteousness comes. 

4. Blessed is the man that hath not slipped with mouth. 

5. Blessed is he whoso conscience hath not condemned. 

6. Blessed is the man that doth mediate good things. 

7. Blessed is the man that hath a*virtuons wife. 

8. Blessed is the rich that is found without blemish. 

9. Blessed is the soul of him that feareth the Lord. 

Cheerful. 

1. A merry •heart maketh a cheerful countenance. 

2. A cheerful countenance is a token of prosperity. 

3. As thou hast gotten, give with a cheerful eye. 

Counsel. 

1. Ask counsel of all that are wise, and despise not any 

counsel that is profitable. 

2. Consult not a fool, he cannot keep counsel. 

3. A man of counsel will be considerate. 

Despise. 

1. My son, despise not in thy heart thy brethren. 

2. Despise not any counsel that is profitable. 
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End. 

1. Remember the end, thou shalt never do amiss. 

2. Remember thy end and let enmity cease. 

Enemy. 

1. Instead of a friend become not an ei\emy. 

2. Rejoice not over thy greatest enemy being dead, 

3. An enemy cannot bo hidden in'adversity. 

Fall. 

1. The root of wisdom shall never faM. 

2. Exalt not thyself lost thou fall. 

3. The tongue of man is his fall. 

4. Strive not with a mighty man, lest thou fall. 

6, Meet not an harlot lest thou fall into her snares. 
Father. 

1. Honour thy father and mother in thought and deed 

2. The blessing of the father establisheth children. 

3. Glory not in the dishonour of thy father. 

4. The glory of a man is from the honour of his father. 

5. My son, help thy father in his age, grieve him not, 

6. An ill-nurtured son is the dishonour of his father. 

Fear. 

1. The fear of the Lord is honour and glory. 

2. The fear of the Lord maketh a merry heart. 

3. The Fear of the Lord is a crown of wisdom. 

4. The root of wisdom is to fear the Lord, 

5. The fear of the Lord driveth away sins. 

6. Ye that fear the Lord, hope for good and joy. 

7. A wise man will fear in everything. 

8. The fear of the Lord is the first step to be accepted. 

9. The fear of God is the glory of old men. 

Friend. 

« 

1. If thou wouldest get a friend prove him first. 

2. For some man is a friend for his own occasion. 
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8. A faithful friend is a strong defence. 

4f. A faithful friend is the medicine of life. 

5. Change not a friend for any good by no means. 

6. Forsake not an old friend for tlfe new is not compar- 

able, a new friend is as new wine. 

7. Forget not thy friend in thy mind wjben in riches. 

8. He that upbraideth his friend breaks friendship. 

Give. 

1. Give praise to the Lord, for he* is good. 

2. Defer not to give to him that is in need. 

3. ' Be swift to hear, with patience give answer. 

4. Give unto the good, and help not a sinner. 

Great. 

1. Great is truth, and mighty above all things. 

2. He that fcareth the Lord is great at all times. 

Hand, 

1. Stretch thy hand unto the poor* 

2. Whatever thou takest in hand remember the end, 

3. In the hand of God is the prosperity of man. 

Honour. 

1. Wisdom 'exalteth them to honour that hold her. 

2. Give the father honour over the children. 

3. Who will honour him that dishonoureth life. 

4. Exalt not thyself in the day of honour. 

Ignorant. 

1. Vain are all men, who are ignorant of God. 

Increase. 

1. A fair tongue will increase kind greetings. 

Judgment.^, 

1. Be not faint-hearted when thou sittest in judgment, 

2. Sit not in judgment with sinners, 

40 
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Just. 

1. For one that is just is better than a thousand. 

2. The sacrifice of a just man is acceptable. 

Keep. 

1. If thou desire wisdom keep commandments. 

2. Keep thy wbrd, and deal faithfully. 

3. Keep the things committed of trust safe. 

King. 

1. A wise king is the upholding of pepple. 

2. An unwise king destroyeth his people. 

Life. 

1 . The fear of the Lord giveth long life. 

2. He that horioureth his father, shall have a long life. 

3. Be swift to hear, and let thy life be sincere. 

4. Life and death, poverty and riches, come of Lord. 

5. He that rcsisteth pleasures, crovvneth his life. 

6. The life of the fool is worse than death. 

7. O Father and God of my life, give me not a proud look. 

8. A good life hath but few days, but a good name. 

Little. 

1. If abundance give accordingly, if thou have but little 

be not afraid to give according to that little. 

2. All wickedness is little to wickedness of woman. 

3. Be in little or much, hold thee contented. 

4. He that hath little business, shall become wise. 

Loro. 

1. The Lord is full of compassion and mercy. 

2. It is great glory to follow the Lord. 

3. The love of the Lord passeth all things. 

Love. 

1. Love righteousn^s, ye that be judges of earth. 

2. If thou love to hoar, thou shalt receive understanding. 

3. Love thine own soul, and comfort tSy heart. 
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Mother. 

1. Despise not thy mother but honour her* 

2. He that honoiireth his mother is as one that layeth up. 

3. Curse of the mother rooteth out'foundations. 

4. He that angereth his mother is cursed of God. 

Mouth. 

1. The mouth thatbelieth, slayeth the soul. 

2, Accustom not thy mouth to sjvearing. 

Need. 

1.* When rich, think on poverty and need. 

Nothing. 

1. Do nothing at all by injurious practices. 

2. Nothing better than the fear of the Lord, and nothing 

is sweeter than to take heed to commandments. 

3. Nothing so much worth as a mind well instructed. 

4. Do nothing without advice, then repent not. 

5. Without discretion do nothing. 

6. Let nothing hinder thee to pay thy vow in time. 

Opportunity. 

1. Observe the opportunity and beware of evil. 

2. A wise man will hold his tongue till he see oppor- 

tunity. 

3. The wisdom of a learned man cometh by opportunity. 

Poor. 

1. Distrust not the Lord when thou art poor. 

2. My son, defraud not the poor of his living. 

3. The poor man is honoured for his skill. 

♦ Pride. 

1 . In pride is destruction and much trouble. 

2. Pride is hateful before God and man. 

8. Pride was Jftot made for man, nor furious anger. 
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Quick. 

1. My son, in all thy works be quick. 

2. Whoso watcheth, shall quickly be without care. 

Bemembeb. 

1. Remember thy vow which thou hast vowed. 

2. Remember that we are all worthy of punishment. 

3. Rejoice not over ^nemy, but renSember that we die all. 

4. Remember that death will not be long in coming. 

6. Thou hast enough, remember the time of hunger. 

Riches. 

1. Poverty and riches come of the Lord. 

2. Riches are good to him that hath no sin. 

3. There is no riches above a sound body. 

4. Watching for riches consumeth the flesh. 

5. The rich hath great labour in gathering riches. 

6. Be not unmindful of Him in thy riches. 

Sin. 

1. The Lord knoweth all them that sin against him. 

2. They that sin are enemies to their own life. 

3. The Lord forgiveth sins and saveth in affliction. 

4. Return to the Lord and forsake thy sins. 

6. In the time of sins show repentance. * 

6. Forgive, so shall thy sins also be forgiven. 

Sit. 

1. Sit not at all with another man's wife, nor sit down 

with her in thine arms. 

2. If thou sit at a bountiful table, be not greedy. 

3. Sit not in the midst of women. 

Son. 

1. My son, be mindful of Lord our God all thy days. 

2. Beware of all whoredom, my son take a wife. 

3. Be circumspect my son in all things thou doest. 
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4, My son glorify thy soul in meekness. 

6. My son blemish not thy good deeds. 

Soul. 

1. Humble thy soul greatly, for vengeance is fire. 

2. A whisperer defiletb his soul and is hated. 

Trust. 

» 

1. Trust in the Lord and abide in thy labour. 

2. Never trust thy enemy. 

Truth. 

1. In no wise speak against the truth but be abashed. 

2j Blame not before thou hast examined the truth. 

3. Strive for the truth unto death. 

Understandino. 

1 . Wisdom raineth down the knowledge of understanding. 

2. The hopes of a man void of understanding are vain. 

3. Wine will make men of understanding to fall away. 

Vengeance. 

1. He that revcngeth shall find vengeance from tbe Lord. 
Wife. 

1. The grace of a wife delights her husband, 

2. Give not thy wife power over thee. 

3. Be ashamed to gaze on another man^s wife. 

Wine. 

1. Wine and women will make men to fall. 

2. Show not thy valiantness in wine. 

3. Wine is as good as life to a man if it be moderately. 

4. Wine drunken with excess makes bitterness. 

Young. 

1. Leave a notable example to such as be young. 
Zealously. 

1. Deal zealously for the law of God. 


■o:o:o- 
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PART V. 

Of the Imitation of Christ, 'By Thomas 'A Kempis; 
Translated by the Rev. W. H. Hutchings, M. A« 


CONTEMPT OF THE WORLD. 

1. ‘‘Vanity of vanities ; all is vanity,’' but to love God, 
and to serve Him only. 

2. This is the highest wisdom, when you despise the 
world in order to reach forth towards the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

3. It is vanity, therefore, to seek riches, and to trust in 
that which is perishable. 

4. It is vanity, too, to seek honours, and to strive for high 
positions. 

6. It is vanity to follow the desires of the flesh, and to 
crave for that which would inevitably bring with it a sore 
punishment. 

6. It is vanity to wish for length of life, and to care 
little that the life should bo well spent. 

7. It is vanity to think only of the present life, and not 
to provide for the future. 

8. It is vanity to love that which swiftly passes away, 
and not to hasten onwards to that place where joy abides 
for ever. 

9. Strive, therefore, to withdraw your heart from the 
love of visible things, and to transfer your affections to things 
invisible ; for, if you follow your sensual inclinations, you will 
stain your conscience, and lose the Grace of God. 
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OF HUMILITY. 

1. All ineu naturally desire knowledge ; but what profit 
•is there in knowledge without the fear of God ? 

2. Certainly, a lowly peasant who serves God is better 
than a proud philosopher, who, to the neglect of his own soul, 
studies the course of the heavens. 

3. He who knows himself well, becomes vile in his own 
sight, and can take no delight in the praises of men, 

4. There are many things, the knowledge of which is of 
little or no use to the soul ; and he is extremely foolish who 
turns his attention to such things rather than to those 
which would be conducive to his salvation. 

5. Many words do not satisfy the soul, but a good life 
calms the mind, and a pure conscience gives groat confidence 
towards God. 

6. Wish not to be extolled on account of your ability 
or learning, but rather regard the knowledge which is entrust- 
ed to you as a ground for apprehension. 

7. If you fancy that you know many things, and fairly, 
understand them ; remember that the things you do not know 
are many more than those you do know. 

8. “Be not -high-minded,” but rather acknowledge your 
ignorance, 

9: Why do you want to put yourself before others, seeing 
there are many more learned than yourself, and more versed 
in the Law of God ? 

10. If you would know and learn any thing profitably, 
love to be unknoNvn, and to be regarded as of no account. 

11. A true view of one's self, and consequently a low 
opinion of one's self, is the best and most valuable lesson to 
be acquired. To think nothing of one's self, and always 
to think well and highly of others, is great wisdom, and is a 
mark of perfectness. 
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12. If you were to see any one openly sin, or in the act 
of committing some crime, you ought not, therefore, to think 
the better of yourself. 

13. We are all liable to fall, yet you should be convinced 
that there is no one more liable to do so than yourself. 

OF THE TEACHING OF THE TRUTH. 

c 

1 . He who has but one aim, and refers all things to one 
principle, and views all things in one light, is able to abide 
steadfast, and to rest in God. 

2. 0 God, the Truth, make me ever one with Thee in 
everlasting love ! 

3. It is a weariness to me to read and to hear many 
things ; in Thee is all I want and desire. 

4. Let all teachers be silent, and let the universe hold its 
peace in Thy presence, and speak Thou only to me. 

6. The more a man is undistracted and becomes inwardly 
simple, so much the more will he be able to enter easily into 
profound subjects: because his mind will be enlightened 
from above. 

6. Who has a sharper conflict than he who strives to 
conquer himself ? 

7. This must be our business to conquer one^s self, and 
daily to acquire more and more self-control, and to grow in 
virtue. 

8. All perfection in this world has some imperfection cou- 
pled with it; and none of our investigations are without 
some obscurity. 

9. A humble knowledge of yourself is a surer way to God 
than profound scientific research. 

10. Learning, however, when considered in itself, or know- 
ledge upon any subject, is not to be disparaged ; for it is good 
and ordained of God. 
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11. But what is meant is, that a good conscience and a 
virtuous life are always to be preferred to it. 

12. Many strive more to become learned than to become 
good ; and the consequence is they* often go astray, and 
bring forth little or no results from their labours. 

13. He is really great Jwho is great in* charity. 

14. He is really great who is little in his own eyes, and 

cares not for the honour of high positions. 

« 

15. He is really -learned who does the Will of God, and 
forsakes his own will. 

OF PRUDENCE IN OUR ACTIONS. 

1. Alas ! such is our w'eakness, that we often more easily 
believe and repeat evil of others than good. 

2. It is great wisdom not to be hasty in action, nor to 
hold obstinately to one’s own opinion ; as also not to believe 
everything you hear, nor — even if you do believe it — ^at once 
to give it currency. 

3. Seek advice from a man of wisdom and judgment, 
and prefer to be instructed by those who are better informed 
than yourself rather than to follow your own devices. 

4. A good 'life makes a man wise according to the 
estimate of God, and gives much experience. The more 
humble a man is in himself, and the more submissive to God, 
the more prudent and peaceful will be always become. 

OP INORDINATE AFFECTIONS. 

1. Whenever a man inordinately desires anything, he 
instantly loses inward peace. 

2. The proud and covetous are never at rest, whilst the 
poor and lowly in spirit pass their life in continual peace. 
The man who is not yet perfectly dead to self is quickly 
tempted, and overcome by small and trifling things. 


41 
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3; True peace of mind; therefore, is got by resisting the 
passions, and not by allowing them to rule us. 

4. There is no peace, then, in the heart of a carnal man, 
nor in the man who has given himself to the pursuit of 
outward things, but only in the spiritual and fervent, 

OF AVOIDING SELF-ESTEEM. 

1. He is vain who puts his trust in man,' or in created 
things. 

2. Be not self-confident, but put your trust in God. 

8. Do not trust in your own knowledge, nor in the ‘skill 
of any living being; but rather in the Grace of God, Who 
helps the humble and humbles the self-presuming. 

4. If you possess riches, do not glory in them, nor in 
friends, because they are influential ; but glory in God Who 
provides you with all things, and above all desires to give 
you Himself. 

5. Be not proud of your height, or good looks, for a 
sickness may soon disfigure or deform you, 

6. Do not take pleasure in thinking of your gifts or 
abilities, lest you displease God, from Whom we hold whatever 
good capacity we naturally have. 

7. You should not reckon yourself better than others, 
l^st perhaps in the eyes of God, Who knows what is in man, 
you are considered worse. 

8. Be not vain of your good works, because God’s judgment 
is different oftentimes from man’s; and what is pleasing to 
the one is displeasing to the othen 

9. If there is any good in yourself, believe that there is 
more in others, that you may preserve your humility. 

vlOt It will not hurt you to put yourself under others'; 
.will be . most hurtful to you to put yourself befdi^ 
others — even before one. 
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11. The lowly have couUnual peace, but the heart of the 
proud is continually disturbed by jealousy and indignation. 

OF ACQUIRING PEACE, 

1. We might have much peace, if we would not busy 
ourselves with the saylngsgand doings of others which are not 
our concern. 

« 

2. Why were some of the Saints so perfect and contempla- 
tive? Because they endeavoured to* mortify entirely all their 
earthly desires, and therefore could cling to God with their 
inm'ost hearts, and had time to* attend to themselves. 

3. If we were quite strict with ourselves, and not entangled 
with outward things, then we should be able to taste the 
savour of Divine things, and should have some experience of 
heavenly contemplation. 

4. If we were to root out one bad habit every year, we 
should make considerable progress towards perfectness of 
life. 

5. But, on the contrary, we often seem to feel that we 

were better and purer in the beginning of our conversion 

than we are now, after many years of profession. 

• 

6. If we were a little aevere with -ourselves at the 
begiuuiog, we should afterwards be able to do all tbiogs 
with ease and delight. 

7. It is hard to leave off that which we are accustomed 
to, and harder still to go against our own will, 

8. But if you do not conquer little and easy things, when 
will you overcome those which are more difficult? 

9. Resist at the very first your inclination, and give up 
bad habits, lest, perchance, you became mote and ^ore 
bound by them. 
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OF ADVERSITY. 

1. It is good for us sometimes to Jiave grievances and 
crosses; for they often make a man enter into himself, and 
remember that here Ke is in a state of banishment, and there- 
fore must not set his hopes on things of the earth# 

2. It is good for us sometimes 'to suffer contradiction, and 
to be badly or disparagingly thought of, even when we do 
and mean well, 

f 

3. These things often aid us in forming humility, and 
protect us from vain -glory ; for then we love to turn to God 
as the inward witness, when we are defamed by the world 
and not thought well of. 

4. Therefore a man should so thoroughly rest in God, as 
not to feel the need of many human consolations. 

5. When a good man is afflicted, tried, or harassed with 
evil thoughts, then he discovers his greater need of God, 
without Whom he perceives that he can do nothing. 

OF RESISTING TEMPTATIONS. 

1. No one is so holy and perfect as not sometimes to be 
assaulted, nor can we be entirely exempt from temptations. 

2. There are, .moreover, temptations which are positively 
advantageous to us, though in themselves they may be 
troublesome and grievous ; for by them a man is humbled, 
purihed, and taught. 

3. There is no vocation so holy, and no place so retired, 
as to be beyond the reach of temptation and adversity. 

4. Flight is not our only weapon, but patient endurance 
and true humility, whereby we become stronger than all our 
enemies. 

6. He who only avoids the outward occasion of falling 
and does not uproot the inner tendency to evil, will make 
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but ' poor pfoi^r^ess - indeed, temptations will the sooner return 
to him, and with greater force than ever. 

6. Often take counsel in time of temptation, and never 
be harsh with one who is tempted, bfit console him as you 
would wish to be consoled yourself. 

OF BEARING WITH OTHERS. 

1. Strive to be patient in bearing*the defects of others and 
their manifold infirmities; because»you yourself have many 
also, and they have to put up with them. 

2: If you are not yourself such as you would wish to be, 
how can you expect to find another according to your liking ? 

3. We would have others perfect, yet nevertheless we do 
not amend our own faults. 

4*. We would see others severely corrected, yet we do not 
wish to be corrected ourselves. 

5. We like others to be bound by strict rules, but we 
ourselves will in nowise endure restraint. 

6. Thus it is evident, then, how rarely we weigh our 
neighbour in the same balance in which we weigh ourselves. 

7. But now God has so ordained it that we should learn 
to bear one another's burdens, for there is no one who has 
not some defect, no one without some burden, no one inde- 
pendent of others, no one wise enough of himself ; but we 
ought to bear with one another, comfort one another, help, 
instruct, and advise one another. 

OF A HOLY LIFE. 

1. You must learn to subdue self in many ways, if you 
would live in peace and concord with others. 

2. He also is not able to remain long in peace, who does 
not endeavour to take the lowest place and to be subject 
to all. 
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3. Remember that ygu are here to serve, not to rule ; 
that you are called to suffer and work, not to waste your time 
and to gossip. 

4. Here no one can abide, unless he is ready to hvimble 
himself with all his heart for the love of God. 

ON -RELIGIOUS EXERCISES. 

1. The life of a good religious person ought to be enrich- 
ed with all virtues, so tjiat his inner life might accord with 
his outward profession. 

2. Indeed his inner life ought to be in advance of his 
outer; for God beholds the heart, and before all others we are 
bound to reverence Him wherever we may be, and — like the 
angels — to keep ourselves pure in His sight. 

3. The purposes of just men depend for their fulfilment 
rather upon the grace of God than upon their own wisdom ; 
and, in whatever they take in hand, they always trust in 
His help, 

4. We must examine and set in order both our outer and 
our inner life, because both are of importance to our spiritual 
advancement. 

5. In the morning make your resolution in the evening 
examine yourself — your thoughts, words, and actions during 
that day, for in these, perhaps, you will find that you have 
oftentimes offended God and your neighbour. 

6. Practices which are not general ought not to bepj^.rad- 
ed before others, for things which are singular are more 
safely carried out in secret. 

ON THE LOVE OF SOLITUDE. 

1. Seek a convenient time to devote to yourself, and 
meditate often on the benefits which God has bestowed on 
you. 
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2. It is easier to be silent aitogiether than to speak ^ith 
moderation. 

3. It is easier to remain at home than to keep well on 
one's guard in society. 

4. No one can with safety rejoice, unless he has the testi- 
mony of a good conscience.* 

5. Never promise yourself security in this life, although 
you may be a’ good religious person ora devout hermit. 

6. Oftentimes those who stand high in men's estimation 
are the more in danger on account of their too great self- 
confidence. 

7. If 3 ^ou keep up the habit of retiring for prayer, you will 
find it sweet ; but if it is irregularly done, a distaste for it will 
be the result. 

8. If in the commencement of your spiritual life you 
form the habit of retirement well, and keep it, afterwards it 
will become to you a dear friend and a most refreshing solace. 

9. There the soul finds floods of tears, wherewith it 
nightly washes and cleanses itself, that it may become the 
more familiar with its maker, the more remote from all the 
turmoil of the world its time is passed. 

10. It is batter to lead a hidden life, and to look well to 
the care of one's own soul, than to work miracles and neglect 
one’s self. 

OF COMPUNCTION OF HEART. 

1 . Happy is the man who renounces everything which 
may bring a stain or burden upon his conscience. 

2. Keep your eye always upon yourself in the first place, 
and especially admonish yourself in preference to admonish- 
ing all your friends, 

3. If you were more often to think upon your death than 
u^pon the length of your life, no doubt you would more 
earnestly try to amend. 
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OF HUMAN MISERY. 

1. You are miserable wherever you are, and whatever way 
you turn yourself, unless you turn to Qod. 

2. Why do you disturb yourself when things do not fall 
out according to your own wish and desire ? 

3. Who is therft that has every thing according to his own 
will ? neither I, nor you, nor any living man. 

4. There is no one in the world without some trouble or 
distress, though he be king or pontiff*. . 

5. Who is it who is best oflf ? He indeed who is able to 
suffer something for God. 

6. O how great is human frailty — always prone to evil ! 

7. To-day you confess your sins, and to-morrow you commit 
again the same faults you confessed. 

8. Now you purpose to be on your guard, and in an hours 
time you act as if you had made no purpose at all. 

9. We have reason then to humble ourselves, and never 
to think highly of ourselves ; because we are so weak and 
unstable. 

OF MEDITATION ON DEATH. 

1. Very soon all will be over with you hero; consider, 
then, your state before God. 

2. To-day man is, and to-morrow he is gone. 

3. But when he is taken out of sight, he quickly passes 
also out of mind. 

4. 0, the dulness and hardness of the human heart, 
which thinks only on the present, and docs not rather provide 
for the things which are to come ! 

5. In every thought and act you ought so to hold your- 
self, as if you were going to die this very day. 

6. If you had a good conscience, you would not much 
fear death. 
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7. It would be more to the purpose to shuu siu than to 
floo'from death. 

8. If you are not prepared to-day, how will you be to- 
morrow ? 

9. To-morrow is an uncertain day, and how do you know 

that you will live till to-morrow ? , 

10. What profit is jit to us to live long, when wo make 

such a poor u§e of our time ? • 

11. Ah ! a long life does not always bring with it amend- 
ment, but it often increases our guilt. 

12. Would that we passed a single day in this world 
without fault! 

13. If it is fearful to die, perhaps to live long will be 
more dangerous. 

14. Blessed is he who has always before his eyes tho 
hour of death, ’and daily disposes himself for death. 

15. If you have seen any one die, remember that you 
will pass through the same ordeal. 

16. When it is moniiug think that you may not soo the 
evening ; and when it is evening, do not venture to make 
certain of reaching another morning. 

17. Always. then be ready, and so live that death may 
not find you unprepared. 

18. 0 how happy and wdse is he who now endeavours 
to become in life, such as he would wish to be found at tho 
hour of death ! 

19. When you are well you are able to do many good 
works, but I do not know what you can do when you are ill. 

20. Few are made better and reformed by sickness; so 
those who are always moving from place to place seldom 
become holy, 

21. If you arc not solicitous about yourself now, who will 
be solicitous about you hereafter? 

42 
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22. The time will come when you will desire one day or 
one hour in which to amend, and I know not whether it will 
be granted you. 

23. Strive now so to live, that you may be able in the 
hour of death to rejoice rather than to fear. 

24. Who will remember you after you are dead, and who 
will pray for you ? 

25. Do, do now, dearest friend, w'hatover you can for 
yourself ; because you do not know when you will die, nor 
what will happen to you iifterwards. 

OF THE INNFR LIFE. 

1. '‘The kingdom of God is within you,’' saith the Lord. 

2. Turn yourself with your whole heart unto the Lord, 
and forsake this miserable world, and your soul shall find rest. 

3. Learn to despise outward things, and to give yourself 

to inward, and you shall feel the Kingdom of God arise 
within you. * 

4. Ho who estimates all things according to their true 
value, and not aceording to their name or reputation, is 
indeed a wise man, and taught of God rather than of man. 

5. He who knows what it is to live an inner life, and to 
count outward things of little importance, does not re(iuire 
special places, nor does he wait for set times to perform his 
devotions. 

G. A spiritual man (quickly gathers himself up, and never 
allows himself to be absorbed in outward things. 

7. Outward occupation is no hindrance to him, nor the 
business which for the time may be necessary, but as things 
happen so he adapts himself to them. 

8. He wlio is inwardly well-disposed and disciplined, 
does not care for the strange and wayward behaviour of 


men. 
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9. A man is hindered and distracted, only when he dra.ws 
things to himself. 

OF HUMBLE SUBMISSION. 

1. Do not make it a matter of mornont who may bo for 
you or against you ; but l(‘t it be your business and care, 
that God bo with you in all you do. * 

2. Keep a^good e(mscience, and God will well defend you. 

3. Tho perversity of man caniiot injiiro those whom God 
wills to befriend. 

4. ^ If you can suffer and bo silent, you will doubtless 
experience tho help of the Lord. 

5. He knows the best time and manner of delivering you, 
and therefore you ought to resign yourself into His haTids. 

6. It belongs to God to help us, and to rescue us from all 
confusion. 

7. God protects the humble and delivers him; He loves 
the humble and comforts him; He inclines His car to the 
humble; He bestows great grace upon tho humble, and after 
his humiliation he raises him to glory. 

8. You must not consider yourself to have made any 
advancement, unless you feel that you are inferior to every 
one else. 

OF A GOOD, PEACEFUL MAN. 

1. Beat peace, first in yourself and then you will be 
able to bring others into peace. 

2. A peaceful man does more good than a learned man. 

3. A passionate man even turns good into evil, and 
readily believes evil. 

4. A good peaceful man turns everything to good. 

5. You know well enough how to excuse and palliate 
your own faults, but you arc not willing to accept excuses 
for others. 
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0 U would be inoio just were you to accuse yourself, 
aud excuse your brother. • 

7 If you wish to be borne with yourself, bear with 
others. 

8. It is no great thing to live peacefully with the good 
and gentle ; for tlus is naturally pleasing to all, and every 
one likes to be at peace aud prefers those who agree with 
them. 

9. But to be able to ^ivc in peace with those who are 
hard and obstinate, or who are undisciplined and contrary, 
18 a great grace, and a highly praiseworthy and manly line 
of (‘ondnet 

OF A PURE MIND. 

1. Ifyom heal t were right, then every creature would 
be to you a mirror of life, and a book of holy teaching. 

2. There is no creature so small and contemptible, that 
it cannot set before us something of the Goodness of God. 

3. If you were in waidly good and pure, you would see 
all things without hindrance, and understand them well. 

4. A pure heart penetrates Heaven and Hell. 

5. If there is such a thing as joy in the world, certainly 
the man who is pure in heart possesses it. 

6. And if anywdicre tribulation or distress are to be found, 
an evil conscience will experience it the most. 

OF ONFS SELF. 

1. Wo cannot put much trust in ourselves, because w^e 
often stand in need of grace and wisdom. 

2. Wg often do wrong ; and, w^hat is worse, excuse our- 
selves. 

S. We blame others for slight things, and overlook 
greater things in ourselves. 
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4. We are quickly enough sensitive about what we, 
suffer from others, and dwell upon it; but what they have 
to bear from us, that we never think of. 

5. Ho who well and rightly considers his own doing, is 
not likely to judge hardly concerning another. 

6. Never will you become spiritual aqd devout, unless 

you are silent concerrung others, and keep a special watch 
over yourself,* • 

7. If you attend entirely to God and to yourself, external 
matters will but little affect you. 

8. ' God Alone — the Eternal and Incomprehensible, Who 
fills all things — is the solace of the soul, and the true joy 
of the heart. 

OF A GOOD CONSCIENCE. 

1. A good man's glory is the testimony of a good cons- 
cience. 

2. Keep a good conscience, and you will always be 
happy. 

3. A good conscience can bear very much, and is able 
to be very cheerful even in adversity. 

4s. A bad conscience is always timid and uneasy. 

5. You will enjoy a sweet peace, if your heart does not 
condemn you. 

6. Short is the glory which is given by and received from 
men. 

7. Sadness always follows the glory of the w^orld. 

8. The glory of the good is in their consciences, and not 
in the mouth of man. 

9. The joy of the righteous is of God, and in God, and 
they rejoice in the Truth. 

10. He who desires true and eternal glory, does not 
care for that which is tcn)poral. 
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» 11. He who seeks earthly glory, or does not from his 
heart despise it, shows clearly that he has but , little love 
for Heavenly. 

12. He has great tranquillity of heart, who cares neither 
for praises nor reproaches. 

13. Ho will be V. easily content,. and at rest whose cons- 
cience is pure. 

14. You are not inoVe holy, because you ’ are praised; 
neither are you mere vila, because you are blamed. 

1 . 7 . For you are what you are, rKUther can you be made 
better by what others say than what God sees you to be." 

16. If you take good heed to what in yourself you are 
inwardly, you will not care what men may say about you. 

37. Man sees the face, but God sees the heart. 

15. Man considers the actions; God weighs the motives. 

19. To walk inwardly with God, and to have the heart 

detached from earthly objects, is the state of a spiritual man. 
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THE LORD’S PRAYER PARAPHRASED. 

Father of all ! wc bow to*ihee, 

Who dwelTcit/in heaven adored; 

But present atill through all thy work.s, 

T h c. n n i versal Lord . 

• • 

For ever hallowed bo thy name, 

B.y all beneath the skies ; 

And may thy kingdom still advance, 

Till grace to glory rise. 

A grafieful homage may we yield, 

With hearl-s resigned to thee; 

And as ill heaven thy will is done, 

On earth so let it be. 

From day to day we humbly own 
The hand that feeds us still ; 

Give us our broad, and teach to rest 
Contented in thy will. 

Our sins before thee we confess ; 

O may tho}^ be forgiven ! 

As wc to others mercy show, 

We mercy bog from Heaven. 

Still let thy grace our life direct ; 

From evil giiard our way ; 

And in tem})tation*s fatal path 
Permit us not to stray. 

For thine the power, the kingdom Ihinc ; 

All glory's due to thee : 

Thine from eternity they were, 

And thine shall ever be. 


Robert Blair. 
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** A wise man knoweth a fool, because he hath formerly been ignorant 
himself ; but a fool does not know a wise man, because he never was wise 
himself.*’ 

AH. 

“ What cannot totally be known, ought not to be totally neglected^ for 
the knowledge of a part is better than the ignorance of the whole.” 

Ahulftda. 

Verily this world is transitory, and the w'orld to come is everlasting; 
every soul must taste of death. Be mindful of holding the fear of God, and 
obeying the ordinances which he hath appointed. Be assiduous in the per- 
formance of acts of beneficence, and the dispensing of kindness, and associat- 
ing with the good, and just and learned ; and mind that thou care for the poor 
and the ntedy, and shun avarice and niggardness, and the company of the 
wicked, and those who are objects of suspicions.” 


“ Lane's Arabian Nights Entertainmints.^ 
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Selections from thb****Kob/cn 
By George Sale,* Gent. 
(A. D. 632). 


1. . Praise be to God, the Lord of all creatures, the most 
merciful, the king of the day of Judgment, Thee do we 
worship, and of thee do we beg assistance. Direct us iu 
the right way, in the way of those to whom thou hast been 
gracious; not of those against whom thou art incensed, nor 
of those who go astray. 

2. Clothe not the truth with vanity, neither conceal the 
truth against your own knowledge; observe the stated times 
of prayer, and pay your legal alms, and bow down yourselves 
with those who bow down. 

8. To God* belongeth the East an^ the West; therefore, 
whithersoever ye turn yourselves to pray, there is the face 
of God; for God is omnipresent and omniscient. 

4. It is nob righteousness that ye turn your faces in 
prayer towards the East and the West, but righteousness 
of him who believeth in God and the last day, an^ ‘the 
angels, and the scriptures, and the prophets ; who giveth 
money for God*s sake unto his kindred, and unto orphans, 
and the needy, and the stranger, and those who ask, and 
for redemption of captives; who is constant at .prAyeri 
giveth alms, and of those who perform their covenant, when 
they have couvenanted, and who behave tbemiselvee; patient* 
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ly in adversity, amd hardships, amd in time of violence : these 
are they who are'4rue, and these arc they who fear God. 

5. 0 true believers, bestow alms of the good things 

which ye have gained*, and of that which we have produced 
for you out of the carih, and choose nob the bad thereof, 
to give it in alms,, such as ye would not accept yourselves, 
otherwise than by connivance: and know that God is rich 
and worthy to be praised. 

0 6. They who distribute alms of their substance night 
and day, in private and in public, shall have their reward 
with the Lord; on them shall no fear come, neither shall 
they be grieved. 

7. Whatever is in heaven and on earth is God*s : and 
whether ye manifest that which is in your minds, or conceal it, 
God will call you to account for it, and will forgive whom ho 
please th, and will punish whom he pleaseth ; for God is 
almighty. 

8. Whether yo conceal that which is in your breasts, or 
whether ye declare it, God knoweth it ; for he knowcth w^hat- 
ever is in heaven, and whatever is on earth: God is almighty. 

9. On the last day every souj shall find the good which 
it hath wrought, present ; and the evil which if hath wrought, 
it shall wish that between itself and that were a wide 
distance. 

10. God lovcth not the proud or vain glorious, who are 
covetous, and recommend covetousness unto men, and conceal 
that which God of his bounty hath given them; and who 
besiftw their wealth in charity to be observed of men, and be- 
lieve not in God, nor in the last day ; and whoever hath 
Satan for a companion, an evil companion hath he ! 

11. Assist one another according to justice and piety, 
-but assist not one another in injustice and malice : therefore 
“fear God ; for God is severe in punishing. 
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12. 0 true believers, remember God’s favour towards 
you, when certain men designed to stretch 4orth their hands 
against yon, but he restrained their hands from hurting you; 
therefore fear God, and in God let the; faithful trust. 

13. If ye fear God, he will grant you a distinction, and 
will expiate your sins from you, and will^ forgive you ; for 
God is endued with great liberajity. And call to mind 
when the unbelievers plotted again^ thee, that they might 
either detain thee in bonds, or ptit tp death, or expel thee^ 
the city; and they plotted against thno : but God laid a 
plot against them ; and God is the best layer of plots, i. e. 
God, whose vigilance surpa^^ses that of the wicked, will 
frustrate their plots. 

14. If God aiSicb thee with hurt, there is none who can 
relieve thee from it, except he; and if he willeth thee any good, 
there is none who can keep back his bounty : he will confer, 
it on such of his servants as he plcascth ; and he is gracious 
and merciful. 

15. There is no creature which creepeth on the earth, but 
God provideth its food; and he knoweth the place of its retreat, 
and where it is laid up. The whole is written in the perspicu- 
ous book of his decrees. 

16. It is God who hath raised the heavens without visible 
pillars ; and then ascended his throne, and compelled the sun 
and the moon to perform their services ; every of the heaven- 
ly bodies runneth an appointed course. He ordereth all 
things. He showeth his signs distinctly, that ye may be 
assured ye must meet your Lord at the last day. It is He 
who hath stretched forth the earth, and placed therein stead- 
fast mountains, and rivers; and hath ordained therein of every 
fruit two different kinds. Hecauseth the night to cover the 
day. 

17. He knoweth that which is hidden, and that which is 
revealed. He is the great, the most high. He among you 
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who concealeth his words, and be who proclaimeth them in 
public; he also who seeketh to hide himself in the night, and 
he who goeth-forth openly in the day, is equal in respect to 
the knowledge of God. 

18. When God willeth evil on a people there shall be 
none to avert it ; neither shall they have any protector beside 
him. It is he who cause^h the lightening to appear unto 
you, to strike fear, and tb raise hope, and who formeth the 
pregnant clouds. The thunder celebrateth his praise, and 
the angels also, for fear of him. 

19. It is God who hath created the heavens and ‘the 
earth ; and cause th water to descend from heaven, and by 
means thereof produceth fruits for your sustenance : and by 
his command he obligeth the ships to sail in the sea for your 
service; and he also forceth the rivers to supply your uses; 
he likewise compelleth the sun and the moon, which de- 
ligently perform their courses, to serve you ; and hath sub- 
jected the day and the .night to your service. He giveth 
you of every thing which ye ask him ; and if ye attempt to 
reckon up the favours of God, ye shall not be able to com- 
pute the same. Surely man is unjust and ungrateful. 

20. God hath brought you forth from the wombs of your 
mothers ; yc knew nothing, and he gave you the senses of 
hearing and seeing, and understanding, that ye might give 
thanks. Do they not behold the fowls which are enabled to 
fly in the open firmament of heaven? none supporteth them 
except God. Verily here arc signs unto people who believe. 
God hath also provided you houses for habitations for you ; 
and hath also provided you tents of the skins of cattle, which 
ye find light to be removed on the day of your departure to 
new quarters, and easy to be pitched on the day of your 
sitting down therein : and of their wool, and their fur, and 
their hair, hath he supplied you with furniture and bouse- 
liold^tuff for a season. And Qod hath provided for you, 
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of that which ht hath created, conveniences to shade you 
from the sun, and he hath also provided you places of 
retreat in the mountains^ and he hath given you garments 
to defend you from the beat, and coats of mail to defend 
you in your wars. Thus doth he accomplish his favours to- 
wards you, that ye may resign yourselves unto him. 

21. Invite men unto the way of. thy Lord, by wisdom, 
and mild exhWation ; and dispute \fith them in the most 
condescending manner : for thy Lord well knoweth him who 
strayeth from his path, and he well knoweth those who are 
rightly directed. If ye take vengeance on any, take a 
vengeance proportionable to the wrong which hath been done 
you ; but if ye suffer wrong patiently, verily this will be 
better for the patient. Wherefore, do thou bear opposition 
with patience; but thy patience shall not be practicable, 
unless with God’s assistance. And be thou not grieved on 
account of the unbelievers; neither be thou troubled for that 
which they siibtlely devise ; for God ,is with those who fear 
him, and arc upright 

22. Meddle not with the substance of the orphan, unless 
it be to improve it, until he attains his age of strength : and 
perform your covenant ; for the performance of your cove- 
nant shall bb inquired into hereafter. And give full 
measure, when you measure aught ; and weigh with a just 
balance. This will be better, and more easy for determining 
every man’s due. And follow not that whereof thou hast no 
knowledge ; for the hearing, and the sight, and the heart, 
every of these shall be examined at the last day. Walk not 
proudly in the land, for thou canst not cleave the earth, 
neither shalt thou equal the mountains in stature. All this 
is evil, and abominable in the sight of thy Lord. These 
precepts are a part of the wisdom which thy Lord hath 
revealed unto thee. 

23. Whomsoever Qod shall direct, hs shall bo rightly 
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directed: and whomsoever he shall cause to err, thou shalt not 
find any to defend or to direct. 

24j. 0 men, if ye be in doubt concerning the resurrection^ 

consider that w'e first created you of the dust of the ground ; 
afterwards, of seed ; afterwards of a little coagulated blood; 
afterwards, of a piece of flesh, perfectly formed in part," and in 
part imperfectly formed > that we might make our power 
manifest unto you ; and "“we caused that which we pleased to 
rest in the wombs, untrl the appointed time of delivery. 
Then we bring you forth infants ; and afterwards we permit 
you to attain your age of full strength : and one of you dieth 
in his youth, and another of you is postponed to a decrepit 
age, so that he forgeteth whatever he knew. Thou seest 
the earth sometimes dried up and barren : but when we send 
down rain thereon, it is put in motion and swclleth, and pro* 
duceth every kind of luxuriant vegetables. This showeth 
that God is the truth, and that he raiseth the dead to life, and 
that he is almighty ; and that the hour of judgment will surely 
come (there is no doubt thereof), and that God will raise again 
those who are in the graves. 

25. It is God who hath created in you the senses of hear- 
ing and of sight, that ye may perceive our judgments; and 
hearts, that ye may seriously consider them : yet how few of 
you give thanks! It is he who givefch life, and putteth to 
death ; and to him is to be attributed the vicissitude of night 
and day : do ye not therefore understand ? 

' 26. God will direct unto his light \vhom he pleaseth. 
And unto whomsoevor God shall not grant his light, he shall 
enjoy no light at all. Does thou not perceive that all crea- 
tures both in heaven and earth praise God : and the birds 
also, extending ^heir wings? Every oncknoweth his prayet*, 
and his praise : and God knoweth that which they do. Un- 
to God belongeth the kingdom of heaven and earth ; and unto 
God shall be the return at the last day. Does thou not see 
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that Qod gently driveth forward the clou^, and gathereth 
them together, and then layeth them on heaps ? Thou also 
eeest the rain, which falleth from the midst thereof ; and God 
sendeth down from heaven as it were* mountains, wherein 
there is hail ; he striketh therewith whom he pleaseth, and 
turnetl^the same away from whom he plesyseth : the bright- 
ness of his ''lightning wanteth but little of taking away the 
sight. God shifteth the night, and the day : verily herein is 
an instruction unto those who have .sight. And God hath 
created every animal 'of water ; one of them goeth on his belly, 
and another of them walketh upon two feet, and another of 
them walketh upon four feet : God createth that which ho 
pleaseth ; for God is almighty. 

27. Thy Lord knoweth both the secret malice which their 
breasts conceal, and the open hatred which they discover. 
He is God ; there is no God but he. Unto him is the praise 
due, both in this life and in that which is to come : unto 
him doth' judgment belong; and before him shall ye be 
assembled at the last day. If God should cover you with 
perpetual night, until the day of resurrection ; what God, 
besides God, would bring you light ? If God should give 
you continual day, until the day of resurrection ; what God, 
besides God, would bring you night, that ye might rest 
therein ? Of his mercy he hath made for*" you the night and 
the day, that ye may rest in the one, and may seek to obtain 
provision for yourselves of his abundance, by your industry, in 
the other ; and that ye may give thanks. 

28. Rejoice not immoderately ; for God loveth not those 
who rejoice in their riches immoderately : but seek to at- 
tain, by means of the wealth which God hath given thee, the 
futijre mansion of paradise. And forget not thy portion in 
this world; but be thou bounteous unto others, as God hath 
been bounteous unto thee ; and seek not to act corruptly in 
the earth ; for God loveth not the corrupt doers, 

44 
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29. It is God \iho sendeth the winds, and" raiseth the 
clouds, andspreadeth the same in the heaven, as hepleaseth; 
and afterwards disperscth the same : and thou mayest see the 
rain issuing from the midst thereof; and when he poureth 
the same down on such of his servants as he pleaseth, behold, 
they are filled witji joy ; although before it was sent down 
unto them, before such relief, they were despairing. It is 
God who created in weakness, aud after weakness hath given 
you strength; and after, strength, he will again reduce you 
to weakness, and grey hairs : he create th that which he 
})leaseth ; and he is the wise, the powerful. 

80. It is God who hath created the heavens and the 
earth, and whatever is between them, in six days ; and then 
ascended his throne. Ye have no patron or intercessor be- 
sides him. It is he who hath made every thing which he 
hath created exceedingly good ; and first created man of clay, 
and afterwards made his posterity of an extract of despicable 
water ; and then formed him into proper shape, and breathed 
of his spirit into him ; and hath given you the senses of 
hearing aud seeing, and hearts to understand. How small 
thanks do ye return ! 

81, Praise be unto God, unto whom bclongeth w^hatever 
is in the heavens and on earth : and unto him be praise in 
the world to come ; for he is wise and intelligent. He 
knoweth whatsoever cntcreth into the earth, and whatsoever 
cometh out of the same, and whatsoever doscendeth from 
heaven, and whatsoever ascendeth thereto : and he is merci- 
ful and ready to forgive. It is he who knoweth the hidden 
secret : the weight of an ant, either in heaven or in earth, is 
not absent from him, nor anything lesser than this or greater, 
but the same is written in the perspicuous book of ^is 
decrees. 

32. God created you first of the dust, and afterwards of 
seed ; and he hath made you man and wife. No female con- 
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ceiveth, or bringebh forth, but with his knowledge. Nor is 
anything added unto the age of him who^ life is prolonged, 
neither is anything diminished from his age, but the same 
is written in the book of GodV decrees. 

33. Unto God appertaineth the kingdom of heaven and 
earth f he creatcth that which he pleaseth-; he giveth females 
unto whom he pleaseth, and he giveth males unto whom he 
pleaseth; or*he giveth them males •and females jointly : and 
he makcth whom he pleaseth to be •childless ; for he is wise 
and powerful. 

34. Lot not men laugh other men to scorn ; who pcrad- 
vcntiire may be better than themselves ; neither let women 
laugh other women to scorn ; who may possibly be better than 
themselves. Neither defame one another ; nor call one ano- 
ther by opprobrious appellations. Carefully avoid entertain- 
ing a suspicion of another : for some suspicions are a crime. 
Inquire not too curiously into other men^s failings : neither 
let the one of you speak ill of another in his absence. 

35. A burdened soul shall not bear the burden of ano- 
ther ; and nothing shall be imputed to a man for righteous- 
ness, except his own labour ; and his labour shall surely be 
made manifest hereafter, and he shall be rewarded for the 
same with a most abundant reward ; arid unto thy Lord will 
be the end of all things; and ho causeth to laugh, and cau- 
seth to weep ; and he putteth to death, and giveth life. 

86. Know that this present life is only a toy and a vain 
amusement : and worldly pomp, and the affectation of glory 
among you, and the multiplying of riches and children, are 
as the plants nourished by the rain, the springing up where- 
of delighteth the husbandmen ; afterwards they wither, so 
that thou seest the same turned yellow, and at length they 
become dry stubble. And in the life to come will be a severe 
punishment for those who covet worldly grandeur ; and par- 
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don from God, and favour for those who renounce it : for this 
present life is no other than a deceitful provision. 

37. Your wealth and your children are only a temptation; 
but with God is a great reward. Wherefore fear God, as 
much as ye are able ; and hear, and obey: and give alms, for 
the good of your** souls; for whoso is preserved frdfei the 
covetousness of his own soul, they shall prosper. 

38. Verily man is created extremely impatient : when 
evil toucheth him, he ^is full of complaint ; but when good 
befalleth him, he becorneth niggardly : except those who are 
devoutly given, and who persevere in their prayers ; *and 
those of whose substance a due and certain portion is ready 
to be given unto him who asketh, and him who is forbidden 
by shame to ask : and those who sincerely believe the day of 
judgment, and who dread the punishment of their Lord : and 
who abstain from the carnal knowledge of women other than 
their wives : and those who faithfully keep what they are 
intrusted with, and their covenant; and who are upright in 
their testimonies, and who carefully observe the requisite 
rites in their prayers : these shall dwell amidst gardens, 
highly honoured. 

39. When the stunning sound of the trumpet shall be 
heard ; on that day shall a man fly from his brother, and his 
mother, and his father, and his wife, and his children. Every 
man of them, on that day, shall have business of his own 
sufficient to employ his thoughts. On that day the faces of 
some shall be bright, laughing and joyful : and upon the 
faces of others, on that day, shall there be dust; darkness shall 
cover them. 

40. When the sun shall be folded up; and when the stars 
shall fall ; and when the mountains shall be made to paSs 
nway ; and when the wild beasts shall be gathered together; 
and when the seas shall boil ; and when the soul shall be 
joined again to their bodies ; and when the girl who hath 
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been buried alive shall be asked for whafc crime she was pub 
to death ; and when the books shall be laid open ; and when 
the heaven shall be removed : and when hell shall burn 
fiercely ; and when paradise shall be* brought near ; every 
soul shall know what it hath wrought. 

41. ^ When the earth shall be minutefly ground to dust ; 
and thy Lord shall ceme, and the angels rank by rank ; and 
hell, on that day, shall be brought nigh : on that day shall 
man call to remembrance his evil *deeds ; but how shall re- 
membranco avail him ? He shall say, would to God that I 
had heretofore done good works in niy life-time ! 

42. He is God, besides whom there is no God ; w’ho 
knoweth that which is future, and that which is present : he 
is the most Merciful ; he is God, besides w'hom there is no 
God : the King, the Holy, the Giver of peace, the Faithful, the 
Guardian, the Powerful, the Strong, the Most High. He is 
God, the Creator, the Maker, the Former. He hath most ex- 
cellent names. Whatever is in heaVen and in earth praiseth 
him ; and he is the Mighty, the Wise. 

THE COMMANDMENTS. 

(1) Do not associate anything with God. (2) Do not 
steal. (3J Do not commit adultery. (4) Do not kill. (5) Do 
not take an innocent before the king to be killed. (6) Do 
not practise magic. (7) Do not take interest. (8) Do not 
accuse an innocent woman of adultery, (9) Do not run 
away in battle. 

(1) Assign not aught to God as partner. (2) Be good 
to your parents. (3) Slay not your children, because of po- 
verty. (4) Come not near to pollutions, outward or inward, 
(o) Slay not any one whom God hath forbidden you, unless 
for a just cause. (6) Come not nigh to the substance of the 
orphan, but to improve it, until he come of age. (7) Use a 
full measure, and a jus4 balance. (8) When ye give judg- 
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nient, observe justice even though it be the affair of a kins- 
man. (9) Fulfil the covenant of God. (10) Follow not 
other paths lest yo be scattered from His path. 

Hugheys * Dictionary of Islam* 


THE NINETY-NINE BEAUTIFUL NAMES OF ALLAH. 

Allah ! Bi-^smi-'lIah ! Say that God is one, 

Living, eternal ; and besides Him none.'^ 


1. Allah. 2. The Merciful. 8. The Compassionate. 
4. The king of Kings. 5. The Holy one. G. The Peace. 
7. The Faithful. 8. The Help in Peril. 9. The Mighty. 
10. The All-compelling. 11. The Majestic. 12. The 
Creator. 13. The Artificer. 14. The Fashioner. 15. The 
Forgivor. 16. The Dominant. 17. The Bestower. IS. 
The Provider. 19. The Opener. 20. The All-knower. 
21. The Closer, 22. The Uncloser. 23. The Abascr. 
24. Tho^Exalter. 25. The Honourer. 26. The Leader 
Astray. 27. The All-hearing. 28. The All-seeing. 29. 

The Judge of All, 30. The Ecputablc. 31.* Tlie Gracious 
One. 32. He who is Aware. 33, The Clement. 34. The 
Strong. 35. The Pardoner. 36. The Thankful. 37. The 
Exalted. 38. The very Great. 39. The Preserver. 40. 
The Maintainer. 41 The Reckoner. 42. The Beneficent. 
43. The Bountiful. 44. The Watchful. 45. The Hearer 
of Prayer. 46. The All-Comprehending. 47. The Judge 
of Judges. 48, The Loving. 49. The All-Glorious. 50. 
The Raiser from Death. 51. The Witness. 52. The 

Truth. 53. The Guardian. 54. The Almighty. 55. The 

Firm. 56. The Nearest Friend. 57. The All-Praise- 
worthy. 58. The Accountant. 59. The Beginner. 60. 

The Restorer. 61. The Quicken^r. 62. The Slayer. 
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63. The Ever- Living. 64. The Self-subsisting. 65. 
The All-Perceiving. 66. The One. 67. The Eternal. 
68. Providence. 69. The All-Powerful. 70. The Fore- 
warner. 71. The Fulfiller. 72. The First. 73. The 
Last. 74. The Manifest. 75. The Hidden. 76. The 
All-Governing. 77. The One above Reproach. 78. The 
Good. 79. The Relenting. 80. The Avenger. 81. 
The Rowarder. 82. * The Ever-Indulgent. 83, King of 
the Kingdom. 84. Lord of Splendid Power. 85. The 
Equitable. 86. The Gatherer. 87. The All-Sufficing. 
88. The S officer, 89. The Provider. 90. The With- 
hol(ier. 91. The Propitious. 92. The Harmful. 93. The 
Light. 94. The Guide. 95. Eternal in the Past. 96. 
Eternal in the Future. 97. The Inheritor. 98. The Un- 
erring. 99. The Patient. 

Arnold's 'Pearls of the Faith, ^ 
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PART II. 

Sklections from the History of the Saracens ; 
By Simon Ocklky. B; D. 

SENTENCES OF ALL (A. D. C60) 


1. Fear God, and you will have no cause to fear any one 
else. 

2. Resist thyself, and thou shall have peace. 

3. The fear of God purifieth the heart. 

4. The best riches are those employed in the service of 
God. 

5. Resignation to the divine will, is the healing of the 
heart. 

6. A man's behaviour is the index of the man ; and hia 
discourse is the index of his understanding. 

7. The coin of the miser is as worthless as a pebble. 

8. A single offence counts for much, a thousand services 
for very little. 

9. The remembrance of youth is a sigh. 

10. The sight of a friend brighteneth the eye. 

11. Honour thy father, and thy son will honour thee. 

12. The order of a wise man is the highest of orders, 

13. Thy lot (or portion of life) is seeking after thee ; 
therefore be at rest from seeking after it. 

14. The restraining the soul [or self] from its appetite^ is 
the greatest holy war. 

15. Consider well the consequences, and thou shalt escape 
from all false steps. 
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16. The favour of God is the greatest of all ends to be 
obtained. 

17. The favour of God is joined to obedience to him. 

18. Thy delight in the world arises from the badness of 
thy choice, and the misery of thy labour. 

19. Thy delight in thyself arises from ^he corruption of 
thy understanding. 

20. He delights in contempt who confideth his grievance 

to another. , 

21. The showing' mercy to the afflicted bringeth down 
mercy. 

22. He delights in disappointment who depends upon 
bad men for his subsistence. 

23. I delight more in the determination [or opinion] 
of a religious, than in the strength of a* man. 

24. The control of thy appetites will procure thee riches. 

25. The control of the appetites cuts off men's observa- 
tion. 

26. A man's advice is the proof oT his understanding. 

27. Every man's portion is as much determined as his 
latter end. 

28. A man's advice is according to the measure of his 
experience. 

29. The delight of the servant in himself is inseparable 
from the displeasure of his master. 

30. Consider before thou doest anything, and thou shalt 
not be blamed in what thou doest. 

31. The glittering ornaments of the world spoil weak 
understanding. 

32. Liberality produces love. 

33. The performance of promises causes unity, 

34. Abstinence is the pathway of pure religion. 

35. Trust in God is the cause of pure faith. 

36. Deske tends to the destruction of the understanding. 

37. The love of the present world is the source of misery. 

45 
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38. Infidelity is the cause of the removal of God's blessing. 

39. Giving way to anger is the cause of destruction. 

40. Good education is the cause of a refined disposition. 

41. Gentleness of behaviour causes esteem. 

42. The power of religion enforces abstinence. 

43. Thankfulness engenders increase. 

44. For the soul to be employed about what shall not 
accompany it after death, is the greatest weakness. 

45. To depend upon every one without distinction, is 
weakness of understanding. 

46. He is the man of understanding, that overcometh 
his appetite, and will not sell his world to come for his pre- 
sent world. 

47. It is fear whigh withholds the soul from sin, and res- 
trains it from transgression. 

48. He is a prudent man that restrains his tongue from 
detraction. 

49. He is a believer that purificth his heart from doubt. 

50. Riches are a damage to the owner, except that part 
of them which he sends before him. 

51. The world is the shadow of a cloud, and the dream 
of sleep. 

52. The works of the truly pious are pilre, their eyes 
weeping, and their hearts trembling. 

53. The souls of the truly pious are contented, and their 
appetites dead ; their countenances cheerful, and their hearts 
sorrowful. 

54. The believer always remembers God, and is full of 
thought : he is thankful in prosperity, and patient in adver- 
sifcy. 

65. Partnership in possession leadetb to confusion : 
partnership in counsel leadeth the right way. 

56. Knowledge calleth out to practice ; and if it anwser- 
eth, well ; if not, it goeth away. 
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67. The things of this life proceed by divine decree, not 
by our administration. 

68. There are two sorts of patience; the one, by which we 

bear up in adversity, which is fine and beautiful ; but the 
other that by which we withstand the commission of evil, is 
better. ^ ^ 

59. A man^s entertaining a meaq opinion of himself is a 
demonstration of the gravity of his •understanding, and a 
branch of the abundance of his excelltncy. 

60. A man’s admiring himself is a demonstration of his 
deficiency, and a branch of the weakness of his understanding. 

61.. He is thy true friend, that takes care of thee as him- 
self and prefers thee to his riches, children, and wife. 

62. He is a wise man who can govern himself both in his 
anger, desire and fear. 

63. Weeping out of the fear of God, enlighteneth the 
heart, and fortifieth against the return of sin. 

64*. Opportunity is swift of flight, slow of return. 

65. To make one good action constantly succeed another 
is the perfection of goodness. 

66. Patience in poverty, with a good reputation, is better 
than a plentiful* maintenance with contempt, 

67. A wise enemy is better than a foolish friend. 

68. A man’s aflliction is the forerunner of his prosperity. 

69. Men are more like the time they live in than they 
are like their fathers. 

70. A man that knoweth the just value of himself doth 
not perish. 

71. The value of every man is the good which he doth. 

72. He that knows himself, knows his Lord. 

78. A man is hid under his tongue. 

74. No praise with pride. 
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75. InnoceDce is incompatible with covetousness. 

76. There is no rest where there is envy. 

77. It concerns thee more to flee from thyself, than from 
a lion. 

78. He that hath no courage, hath no religion. 

79. A wise man is never poor.^ 

80. There is no generosity in a liar. 

81. He that is fearful, will be secure at his journey’s end. 

82. No health with gluttony. 

83. No generosity of spirit with a bad education. 

84*, A man governeth his people by doing them good,. 

85. The tongue of a wise man lieth behind his heart. 

86. The heart of a fool lieth behind his tongue. 

87. The complaisance of a fool is like a garden in a 
dunghill. 

88. Impatience is more irksome than patience. 

89. He that pursueth that which is not suitable for him, 
loseth that which is suitable for him. 

90. A man that is given to jesting will never fail of 
hatred nor contempt. 

91. Despair is a freeman, hope is a slave ; i. e.y so long as 
a mam is in expectation, his thoughts are in suspense, and 
he is in a slavish condition ; but as soon as hd gives over his 
pursuit, he is free and at liberty. 

92. The opinion of a wiseman is as an oracle. 

93. Enmity is business enough. 

94*. A covetous man doth not live. 

95. His life is long whose labour is short. 

96. The pursuit of good education is better than the 
pursuit of riches. 

97. His grief is long whose hope is short. 

98 . It is better that kings should be unjust, than mean* 
spirited. 
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d9. The thirst after wealth is greater than the thirst 
after drink, 

100. He cheats you who makes you angry about a trifle. 

101. A man s glory from his virthe is greater than the 
glory of his pedigree. 

102. Your victory ovor your enemy i& your forbearance. 

103- The freedom of a man oonsists in speaking truth. 

104. The strength of the heart* is from the soundness 

of the faith. * 

• 

105. The word of God is the medicine of the heart. 

106. Death will rid you of the faults of the world. 

107. There is a cure for all enmity but the enmity of the 
envious man. 

108. He that holdath his peace doth not repent. 

109. He that gives a listening ear to reproach is one of 
those that deserve reproach. 

110. The conversation of youngs men is destructive of 
religion. 

111. A learned conversation is tho garden of paradise. 

112. The destruction of a man is the vehemency of his 
temper. 

113. The forgetfulness of death is tjie rust of the heart. 

114. The light of thy heart is in prayer in the darkness 
of the night. 

116. The grey ness of they head is the news of thy own 
death. 

116. Trust in God is the believer's castle. 

117. Repentance purifieth the heart, and washeth away sin. 

118. The abstinence from evil is better even than doing 
good. 

119. Knowledge is the ornament of the rich, and the 
riches of the poor. 
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120. Clemency in power, is a defence against the ven- 
geance of God. 

121. The reverence of God blotteth out a great many sins. 

122. Resignation to the providence of God makes the 
greatest afflictions easy. 

123. Quarrellifig discovereth a* man’s folly, but addeth 
nothing to the truth of his cause. 

124. Truth is the conformity of speech to the end for 
which God ordained it. 

125. A lie is perverting language from the end for which 
God ordained it. 

126. Adversity makes no impression upon a brave soul. 

127. Trust in God is a castle of defence to him that fleeth 
to it. 

128. Impatience under afl3iction is worse than the afflic- 
tion. 

129. That man hath a brave soul who abstaineth from 
things unlawful, and ke^epeth at a distance from what is 
criminal. 

130. Covetousness is the head of poverty, and the founda- 
tion of wickedness, 

131. # A deceiver’s tongue is sweet, and his heart bitter. 

132. Perfection consists in three things*; patience in 
affliction ; moderation in our pursuits ; and assisting him that 
asketh. 

133. The believer is always cautious of his sins; he dreads 
temptation, and hopes for the mercy of his Lord. 

134. Religion is a tree, the root of which is faith ; the 
branch, the fear of God ; the flower, modesty ; and the fruit, 
generosity of spirit. 

135. Anger is a fire kindled : he that restraineth it, 
putteth it out ; but he that letteth it loose, is the first that 
is consumed by it. 

136. Folly is an incurable disease. 
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137. They whose friendship is fixed on the Most High, 
their love remaineth as long as the cause of it, but as for 
the friends of this present world, their love is broken off as 
soon as the causes of it cease. 

138. A fool doth not know what maketh him look little ; 
neither will he hearken to him that adviseth him. 

139. Riches, without 6od, are the greatest poverty and 

misery. • *• 

140. Liberality and fortitude are noble things; which 
God giveth to him •whom he loveth and maketh trial of. 

141. That man travels the longest journey, that under- 
takes the search of a sincere friend. 

142. He is the greatest of all fools, that doth no good, 
and would yet be respected ; and doth that which is evil, 
and yet expecteth the reward of the good. 

143. The most odious of men to the most High God is he 
whose thoughts are fixed upon his belly and his lust. 

144. The most happy man, as to this life, is he to whom 
God hath given wherewithal to be content, and a good 
wife. 

145. He is the most just man that doth justice upon 
himself without any one else to judge him. 

146. That mail best deserveth a kindness who, wlien he 

• * 

is put off, beareth it patiently ; when i?e is refused, excuseth 
it ; and when he receiveth it, is thankful. 

147. The diligence of the world, is idleness ; the honour 
of it, vileness ; the height of it, lowness. 

148. A believer should be ashamed, when any action 
passeth him which his religion doth not oblige him to do. 

149. Justice is the balance of God, which he hath set for 
men ; wherefore do not contradict him in his balance, nor 
oppose him in his dominion. 

150. Gentle behaviour and liberality procure the love 
even of your enemies. 
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PART III. 


Selections from the “Arabian Nights Entertainments:” 
» 

By Edward William Lane. 

(A. D. 754). 


1. Praise be to God, the Beneficent King, the Greater of 
of the universe, who hath raisid the heavens without pillars, 
aad spread out the earth as a bed* 

2. The lives of former generations are a lesson to pos- 
terity; that a man may review the remarkable events which 
have happened to others, and be admonished ; and may con- 
sider the history of people of preceding ages, and of all that 
hath befallen them, and be restrained. Extolled be the 
perfection of Him who hath thus ordained the history of 
former generations to be a lesson to those which follows. 

3. Tell him who is oppressed with anxiety, that anxiety 
will not last ; as happiness passeth away, so passeth away 
anxiety. 

4. Sow good, even on an unworthy soil ; for it will not be 
lost wherever it is sown. 

5. God hath pre-ordained five things on his servants; the 
duration of life, their actions, their dwelling-places, their 
travels, and their portions. 

6. God always deci’ees what is best for a virtuous m«m, 
even when the revef^ would seem to us to be the case. 0 
thou who fearest thy fate, be at ease ; commit thine aflEaira 
unto Him who spread out the earth. For what is predes- 
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tined cannot bo cancelled ; and thou art secure from cvcjry 
thing that is not predestined. 

7# Guard thy secret from another : intrust it not : for he 
who intrusted a secret hath lost it. 

8. None keepeth a secret but a faithful person: with the 
best of mankind it remaineth concealed. secret is with 
me as in a hquse with a lock, whosd^ key is lost, and whose 
door is sealed. 

9* How good is it to pardon one able to resist ! and how 
much more so, one who is helpless I 

10. We trod the steps appointed for us : and the man 
whose steps are appointed must tread them. He whose 
death is decreed to take place in one land will not die in any 
land but that. 

11. When fortune bringeth thee affliction, *^console thy- 
self by remembering that one day thou must see prosperity, 
and another day, difficulty. 

12. Travel. Thou wilt find a friend in the place of him 
thou Icavest ; and fatigue thyself ; for by labour are the 
sweets of life obtained ; to a man of intelligence and edu- 
cation there is no glory in a constant residence ; therefore 
quit thy native place, and go abroad. I have observed that 
the stagnation of water corrupteth it ; if it floweth it be- 
comoth sweet ; but otherwise it doth not. If the full moon 
never set, the eye of tho contemplative would not on every 
occasion pay regard to it ; the lions, if they left not the forest 
would capture no prey ; and tho arrow if it quitted not the 
bow would not strike the mark ; the grains of gold upon 
their native bed are regarded as mere dust ; and the Eloes 
wood, where it groweth, is a kind of firewood ; if exported, 
it becometh an object of high demand ; but if not, it attain- 
eth no kind of distinction. 

13. There is none in thy time whose friendship thou 
sbouldest covet; nor any intimate who when fortune is 

46 
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treacherous, ^vill be faithful ; live then apart and rely upon 
no man : I have given thee, in those words good advice and 
sufficient. 

14*. Taciturnity is an ornament, and in silence is security: 
therefore, when thou speak cst, be not loquacious; for if thou 
repent once of th;J^ silence, thou Wilt assuredly repent many 
times of thy speech. 

15. I have abandoned wine, and those who drink it ; 
and have become the friend of such as, condemn it ; wine 
leadeth astray from the path of rectitude, and openeth the 
doors to evil. 

IG. When my wealth failct'h, no friend assisteth me, but 
when it aboimdetli, all men are rny friends; Imw m.'iny enC' 
rnics for tl)c sake of wealth have consorted with mo ! and 
my companion, in the time of want, hath abandoned me I 

17. A virtuous wife is better than the world and all that 
it contains. A virtuous wife is like a crown on the head of a 
king ; and a wicked wife is like a heavy burden on the back 
of an old man. Among th(3 other chief requisites are agree- 
ablcnoss of temper, and beauty of form (undirninished by 
any defect or irregularity of features or members), modera- 
tion in the amount of dowry required, and good birth. 
Modesty is indispcnsfably necessary ; and fruitfulness is also 
a desirable qualification ; it may be known iu maidens from 
their relations. Verily the best of women are those that 
are most content with little. 

18. The blear-eyed oscapeth a pit into which the clear- 
sighted falleth ; and the ignorant, an expression by which 
the shrewd sage is ruined. The believer can scarce earn his 
food while the impious infidel is favored. What art or act 
can a man devise ? It is what the Almighty appointeth. 

19. Poverty causeth the lustre of a man to grow dim, 
like tho yellowness of the setting sun ; when absent he is not 
remembered among mankind ; and when present, he shareth 
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not their pleasures/ In the market streets he shunneth 
notice ; and in desert places he pourcth forth his tears. By 
Allah ! a man, among his own relations, when afflicted with 
poyerty, is as a stranger 1 • 

20. When God willcth an event to befall a man who is 
endowed with reason and .hearing and sigjit, lie deafeneth 
his ears and blindeth |iis heart, and^ draweth his reason from 
him as a haif, till having fulfilled his purpose against him, 
He restoreth him his reason that hc*may be admonished. 

21 Deliberate, and haste not to accomplish thy desire ; 
and.be merciful so shalt thou meet with one merciful: for 
there is no hand but God s hand is above it ; nor oppressor 
that shall not meet with an oppressor. 

22. Defer not a pleasure when it can be had ; for fortune 
often distroycth our plans. 

23. An honest hand is of great value ; but not so is the 
hand that hath stolen. 

24 *, A more important service fch' the deceased is the 
payment of his debts. 

25, The innate dispositions of a child arc inherited more 
from the mother than from the lather. A daughter com- 
monly resembles, in good or evil qualities, her mother; and 
a son, his maternal uncle. % 

20. If I be possessed of wealth and be not liberal, may 
my hand never be extended, iior Jiiy foot raised ! shew me 
the avaricious who hath attained glory by his avarice and 
the munificieiit who hath died through his uiuuilicence. 

27. Thou thoughtost well of the days when they went 
well with thee, and fearedst not the evil that destiny was 
bringing ; thy nights were peaceful and thou wast deceived 
by them : in the midst of their brightness there comoth 
gloom. 

28. When fortune it liberal to thee, be thou liberal to 
others before she escape from thee ; for liberality will not 
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antithilatie thy wealth when 8h6 is favourable f not avarice 
|)reserve it when she deserteth thee. 

29. A man in prosperity resembleth a tree, around which 

people flock as long as it hath fruit ; but as soon as it hitth 
dt-o^ped all that it bore, they disperse from beneath it, ^ and 
seek another ; perdition to all the*peoplc of this age 1 for I 
find not one man of integrity among ten. 4 

30. Let fortune do whatever it willetb, and hear with 
cheerful mind the effects of fate. 


Volume II. 

1. Sow good, even on an unworthy soil ; for it will not 
be fruitless wherever it is sown. Verily good, though it re- 
main long buried, none will reap but ho who sowed it. 

2. Tyrannize not, if thou hast the power to do so ; for 
the tyrannical is in danger of revenges. Thine eye will sleep 
while the oppressed, wakeful, will call down curses on thee, 
and Ood^s eye slecpeth not. 

3. Haste to do good when thou art able ; for at every 
season thou hast not the power. 

4. Trust not a person in whoso heart thou hast made 
anger to dwell ; nor think his anger hath ceased. Verily, 
the vipers, which are smooth to the touch, and show grace- 
ful motions, hide mortal poison. 

6. Eight glorious qualities arc united in thee ; by their 
'means may fortune continue thy servant Sure knowledge, 
and piety, and nobility, And munificence, and fluency, and 
'eloquemce, and pre-eminence, and conquest. 

fiasteh to accomplish any kind intention ; for it iS not 
always that generosity can be exercised ; how many a* man, 
^heu able, hath withhold himself from an act of "generosity 
poverty prevented him ! • ^ ^ 
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7. There is none in thy time whoso friendship thou 
shouldst covet ; nor any intimate who, when fortune is 
treacherous, will be faithful ; live then apart, and rely upon 
no man : I have given thee, in these words, good advice, and 
aufficioot. 

8. ^ ^ It is not at every tkne and season that acts of benifi- 
cence fire easily performed ; when tbou art able, then hasten 
to do them, lest they should become* difficult to execute. 

0. Add to thy judgment another's, and ask counsel ; for 
the truth is not concealed from the minds of two. A man’s 
mind is a mirror, which showoth him his face; but by 
means of two mirrors he will sec his back. 

10. Deliberate, and haste not to accomplish thy desire, 
And be merciful, so shalt thou meet with one merciful for 
there is no hand but God’s hand is above it ; nor oppressor 
that shall not meet with an oppressor, 

11. Thou wast formed of dust, jand earnest to life, and 
leamedst eloquence of discourse ; and to dust thou return- 
edat, and becamest a corpse, as though from the dust thou 
hadst never issued. 

12. If during the whole of thy life thou collectest and 
amasscst property, when wilt thou enj^ the wealth which 
thou hast thus acquired ? 

18, Be not thou deceived by onjoyraont ; for life will pass 
away, and enjoyment will end; when thou convoyest a 
•corpse unto the tombs, know that thou likewise wilt be ^ 
borne after it. 

14. Preserve the fear of God, and an affectionate obedi- 
ence to thy parents ; stand ia awe of the majesty of the Ro-- 
^uiting King, and know^that God commandeth justice imd 
tbQ doing of good. 
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VotUME III 

1. In proportion to one’s labour, eminences arc gained ; 
and he who seoketh eminence passeth slecplo.ss nights. Ho 
i^iveth in the sea who seeketh for pearls, and succecdcth in 
acquiring lordship and good fortune. Whoso seeketh emin- 
ence without laboifring for it loscthliis life in the search of 
vanity. 

2, How many companies have alighted in the tabernacles 
since times of old, and taken their departure ! Consider 
thou then what the accidents of fortune have done with 

t 

others when they have befallen them. They have shared 
together what they collected, and they have left the pleas- 
ure thereof, and departed. What enjoyments they had ! 
and what food did they cat ! and then in the dust they 
themselves were eaten ! 

8. Be not deceived by the world and its beauty, and its 
falsity and calumny, and its fallacy and finery ; for it is a 
flatterer, a cheat, a traitor. Its things are borrowed, and it 
will take the loan from the borrower : and it is like the con- 
fused visions of the sleeper, and the dream of the dreamer, 
as though it were the “ Sardb ” of the plain, which the thirs- 
ty imagineth to be water : the Devil adorneih it for man 
until death. These etce the characteristics of the world : 
confide not therefore in it, nor incline to it ; for it will be- 
tray him who dependeth upon it, and who in his affairs rclicth 
upon it. Fall not in its snares, nor cling to its skirts, 

4. 0 son of Adam, how heedless art thou of the case of 

him who hath been before thee ! Thy years and age have 
diverted thee from considering him. Knowest thou not that 
the cup of death will bo filled for thee, and that in a short 
time thou wilt drink it ? Look then to thyself before entering 
thy grave. Where arc those who possessed the countries 
and abased the servants of God and led armies ? Death hath 
come upon them ! and God is the terminator of delights and 
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the separator of companions and the devastator of flourishing 
dwellings ; so ho hath transported them from the amplitude 
of palaces to the straightness of the graves. 

5 . Where are the kings and the peoples of the earth f 
They have quitted that which they have built and peopled ; 
and in the grave they are pledged for their past actions ; 
tliorc, after [Icstruction, they havo become putrid corpses. 
Whore arc the troops? They repelled not, nor profited. 
And where is that which they colldbtcd and hoarded ? The 
decree of the Lord of the throne surprised them. Neither 
riches iior refuge saved them from it. 

G. Consider what thou beholdest, 0 man ; and be on thy 
guard before thou departest ; and prepare good provision, 
that thou mayest enjoy it ; for every dweller in a house shall 
depart. Consider a people who decorated their abodes, and 
in the dust ho,ve become pledged for their actions. They 
built ; but their buildings availed not : and treasured ; but 
their wealth did not save them when the term had expired, 
flow often they hoped for what was not decreed them ! But 
they passed to the graves, and hope did not profit them; and 
from their high and glorious state they were removed to tho 
narrowness of the sepulchre. Evil is their abode ! Then there 
came to them’a crier, after they wore bpried, saying, where are 
the thrones and the crowns and the apparel ? Where are the 
faces which wcre‘vciled and curtained, and on which, for their 
beauty, proverbs were composed? And the grave plainly 
answered tho inquirer for them, as to the cheeks the rose is 
gone from them. Long time they ate and drank ; but now, 
after pleasant eating they themselves havo been eaten. 

7. 0 son of Adam, how ignorant art thou in tho long 
indulgence of hope ! and how unmindful art thou of tho arrival 
of the predestined period! Knowest thou not that death 
hath called for thee, and hath advanced to seize thy soul ? Be 
ready then for departure and make provision in tho world ; 
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for.thou vfilt quit it soon. Whoro is Adam the f^tber of 
mankind? Where are Noah and his offspring ? Where 10^ 
the sovereign Kisras and Caesars ? Whore are the kingi^ of 
yJIndia and El Erak ? Vf here are the kings of the regions of 
tho earth? Where are the Amalekites? Where are the 
mighty monarchs J The mansions, are void of their presence, 
and they have quitted their families and homes. Where 
are the kings of the foreigners and the Arabs ? They have 
all died, and become rotten bones. Where are the lords of 
high degree ? They have all died. Where are Karoon and 
Haman ? Where is Sheddad the son of Ad ? Where *are 
Kenan and the Lord of the Stakes ? God hath cut them oflf, 
and it is Ho who cutteth short the lives of mankind, and Ho 
hath made the mansions to be void of their presence. 

8. Child of Adam, let not hope make game of thee. 
From all that thy hands have treasured, thou shalt be re- 
moved. I sec Uiec desirous of the world and its embellish- 
ments, and the past generations have pursued the samp 
course. Then prepare good provision that will rejoice thee 
to-morrow ; and act not save agreeably with the fear of thy 
Lord. 

9. Consider the doings of thy Lord, how happiness 
cometh unto thee, with speedy relief; and despair not when 
thou sufferest affliction; for how many wondrous mercies 
attend affUction ! 

10. When fortune afflicteth thee with a calamity, prepare 
patience to endure it and expand thy bosom ; for the Lord 

' of all creatures, in his beneficence and bounty, will cause 
easy circumstances to follow difficult. 

11. When my bosom is contracted, I will beg aid of my 
Creator, who is able to make easy everything that is diffi- 
cult ; for before the eye can close, by the grace of our Lord 
tihe captive is liberated and the broken heart made whole. 
Commit then to God all thine affairs ; for every discerning 
person knoweth his beneficence. 
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12. Commit thincr aifaim to the Lord of Heaven, ind thou 
wilt be ; and act kindly throughout thy life, and thou 
wilt not repent ; and associate not with the Suspected, for 
thou wouldst be suspected ; and keep thy tongue from revil-^ 
ing, for thou Wouldst be reviled. 

13. If thou ask a favor, ask it df the generous, who hath 
known, unceasingl}^ Tiches and ojjnlence ; for asking of thef 
generous is productive of honour, and asking of the base is 
productive of disgrace- When abasement is a thing not 
to be avoided, meet with it by asking of the great. Thine 
honouring the great is no abasement of thyself : it is only 
abasement to honour the little. 

14. Transport- thyself from home in search of eminence, 
and travel ; for in travels are five advantages ; the dispelling 
of anxiety, and the gaining of subsistence, and knowledge,^ 
and good manners, and the society of the noble. 

15. A man is known among others by his actions, and 
the deeds of the ingenuous and generous are alike his origin; 
Backbite not, lest thou be backbitten ; for probably, of him 
who saith a thing, the like will be said ; and abstain from; 
shameful words : utter them not when thou speakest serious- 
ly or when thou jestest ; for the dog, if he retain good quali- 
ties, is domesticated, while the lion is q^ained in consequence 
of his ignorance ; and the carcasses of the desert float upon 
the sea, while the fine pearl lies neglected on its lowest sands. 
A sparrow would not offer molestation to a hawk, were it not 
for its folly and the weakness of its sense. In the sky is 
written, upon the pages of the air, He who doth kind 
actions will experience the like. Attempt not to extract 
sugar from the colocynth ; for the thing will prove to be, in 
taste, like its origin. 

16. Take care to be veracious, even though veracity 
should cause thee to be burned with the threatened fire ; and 
seek Qod*8 approval ; for the silliest of men is he who anger- 
eth the Lord and pleaseth his servants. 

4 ? . 
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17. When the King of Kings beB|»wetli, inquire not res- 
ftccting the cause. Qod will give to whom he pli^asoth ; so 
kecpr within the bounds of reverence. 

18. When God’s aid promoteth the business of a man, 
his wish, in every case, is easily accomplished ; but if the 
aid of God bo not ^^nted to a mUn, the fimt thing that 
harmeth him is his own evideavour. 

19. Extolled be the perfection of Him whom the vicis- 
situdes of times do nob destroy, and to. whom no change 
happeneth, whom no circumstance divertebh from another 
circumstance, and who is alone distinguished by the attri- 
butes of perfection ! 

20. Praise be to God the Creator and Restorer of all 
things ; who doesw^vhatsoever He pleases, who is master of the 
glorious throne and mighty force, and directs His sincere 
servants into the right way and straight path. He is one, 
and bath no partner ; singular, without any like him ; uni- 
form, having no contrary; separate, having no equal. He is 
ancient, having no first ; eternal, having no beginning ; 
remaining for ever, having no end ; continuing to eternity, 
without any termination. He exists, without ceasing to be ; 
remains without failing, and never did cease, nor ever shall 
eease to be described by glorious attributes, nor is subject to 
any decree so as to be determined by any precise limits oi^ 
set times, but is the first and the Last, and i^ within and 
^itliout. 
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THE GLORY OF THE CREATOR. 



The spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled he’avens, a shining frame, 

. Their Great Original proclaim. 

The unwearied sun from day to day 
Does his Creator’s power display, 

And publishes in every land 

The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 

And nightly, to the listening earth, 

Repeats the story of her birth! 

While all the stars that round her burn, 

And all the planets in their turn 

Confirm the Ridings Ite they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

What though in solemn silence * 

Move round this dark terrestrial ball ; 

What though no real voice or sound 
Amidst the radiant orbs be found. 

In Reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice-— 

For ever singing as they shine, 

“ The hand that made us is Divine.” 


Addisoh, 
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They that deny a God, destroy a man’s nobility ; for certainly man is 
of kin to the beasts by his body j. and if he be not of km to God by his spirit, 
be is a base and ignoble creature 

Francis Bacon^ 

** Of all the blessings which it has pleased Providence to allow us to culti 
vale, there is not one which breathes a purer fragrance, or bears a hca\ enlier 
aspect, flian Education. It is a companion which no misfortunes can depress*— 
no clime destroy~no enemy •alienate — no despotism enslave— at home a 
friend — abroad an introduction —in solitude a solace — in society an ornament — 
it chastens vice— it guides virtue —it gives at once a grace and government to 
genius.” 


Phtlhps, 
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Lord Bacon. 

• (A. D. 1560—1626). 


CIVIL AND MORAL ESSAYS. 

1. In taking revenge, a man is but oven with his enemy ; 
but in passing it over, he is superior; for it is a princess part 
to pardon : and It is the glory of a man to pkss by an 
offence,” 

2. That which is past is gone and irrevocable, and wife 
men have enough to do with things present and to come ; 
therefore they do but trifle Vith theraserves that labour in 
past matters. 

3. The virtue of prosperity is temperance, the virtue of 
adversity is fortitude, which in morals is the more heroical 
virtue. Prosperity is not without mapy fears and distastes ; 
and adversity is not without comforts and hopes. Certainly 
virtue is like precious odours, most fragrant when they are 
incensed, or crushed : for prosperity doth best discover vice, 
but adversity doth best discover virtue. 

4. A man that hath no virtue in himself ever envieth vir- 
tue in others ; for men’s minds will either feed upon thek own 
good, or upon other’s evil ; and who wanteth the one will 
prey upon the other ; and whoso is out of hope to attaiif to 
Another’s virtue, will seek^ to come at even hand, by depress- 
ing another’s fortune. 

5. The desire of power in excess Caused the angels to 
faH ; the desire of knowledge in excess catlsed man to ; 
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but in charity there is no excess, neither can angel or man 
come in danger by * it. The inclination to goodness is im- 
printed deeply in the nature of man ; insomuch, that if it 
issue not towards men, it will take unto other living crea- 
tures. 

6. It were better to have no opinion of God at all than 
such an opinion as is unworthy of him ; for the one is unbelief, 
the other is contumely. 

7. It is a miserable state of mind to have few things 
to desire, and many things to fear ; and yet that commonly 
is the case of Kings, who being at the highest, want matter 
of desire, which makes their minds more languishing ; and 
have many representations of perils and shadows, which 
makes their minds the less clear. 

8. Riches are for spending, and spending for honour and 
good actions. If a man will keep but of even hand, his ordi- 
nary expenses ought to be but to the half of his receipts ; and 
if he think to wax rich, but to the third part. It is no base- 
ness for the greatest to descend a!ld look into their own estate. 

9. A man had need, if he be plentiful in some kind of 
(Expense, to be as saving again in some other : as if he be 
plentiful in diet, to be saving in apparel: if he be plentiful 
in the hall, to be saving in the stable: and the like. For 
he that is plentiful in expenses of all kinds will hardly be pre- 
^rved from decay. A man ought warily to begin charges, 
which once begun will continue : but in matters that return 
not, he may be more magnificent. 

10. It is a safer conclusion to say, “This agreeth not 
well with me, therefore 1 will not continue it;” than this, 
“ I find no offence of this, therefore I may use it.” In sick- 
ness, respect health principally ; and in health, action. 

11. A man’s nature is best perceived in privateness, for 
there is no affectation * in passion, ibr that putteth a mam 
out of his precepts ; and iu a new case or expeiiment, for 
there custom leaveth him. 
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12. A man that is young" in years may be old in hours, 
if he have lost no time ; but that hUippeneth rarely. 

IS. God Almighty first planted a garden ; and, indeed, 
it is the purest of human pleasures ; it is the greatest refresh- 
ment to the spirits of man ; without which buildings and 
palaces arc but gross handy-works. 

14 Studies serve for delight, fqr ornament, and for abx* 
lity. Their* chief use for delight, is in privateness and re- 
tiring ; for ornament, is in discourse ; and for ability, is in 
the judgment and disposition of business. 

15. To spend too much time in studies, is sloth ; to use 
them too much for ornament, is affectation ; to make judg- 
ment wholly by their rules, is the humour of a scholar : they 
perfect nature, and are perfected by experience. 

16. Crafty mcn'contemn studies, simple men admire them, 
and wise men use them ; for they teach not their own use ; 
but that is a wisdom without them and above them, won by 
observation. Read not to contradict and confute, nor to 
believe and take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, 
but to weigh and consider, 

17. Reading maketh a full man ; conference a ready man; 
and writing an exact man ; and, therefore, if a man write 
little, he had need have a great memory ; if he confer little, 
he had weed have a present wit ; and’ if he read little, he 
had need have much cunning, to seem to know that he doth 
not, Histories make men wise ; poets, witty ; the mathe- 
matics, subtle ; natural philosophy, deep ; moral, grave ; 
logic and rhetoric, able to contend. 

18. I have often thought upon death, and I find it the 
lea^t of all evils. All that which is past is as a dream ; and 
he 'that hopes or depends upon time coming, dreams waking. 
So much of our life as we have discovered is already dead ; 
and all those hours which we share, even from the breasts 
of our mothers, until we return to our grandmother the earth, 

48 
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arc part of our dying days, whereof oven this is one, and 
thoso that succeed are' of the same nature, for wo die daily ; 
and as others have §iven place to us, so wo must in the end 
give way to others. 


‘part II. 

W1I.LIAM Shakespeake. 
(1564-— 161G). 


Conscience. 

What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted ? 

Thrice is he armed, that hath his quarrel just ; 

And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 

Whoso Conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

Content. 

My crown is in my heart, not on my head ; 

Not decked with diamonds and Indian stones. 

Nor to be seen : my crown is called Content ; 

A crown it is that Seldom kings enjoy. 

The Blessings of a Low Station. 

Tis better to be lowly born. 

And range with humble livers in content, 

Than to be perked up in glistering grief. 

And wear a golden sorrow. 

Characteb. 

Good name, in man and woman, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 

Who steals my purse, steals trash ; ’tis something, nothing ; 
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Twas mine, 'Lis his, and has been slave to thousands; 
But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches Him, 

And makes me poor indeed. 

PjlUDENCE. 

Who buys a minute’s mirth, to wail a week ? 

Or sells Elternity to get a toy ? <* 

For one sweet grape, who will thq,vinc destroy ? 

Or what fond beggar, but to touch the crown, 

Would with the sceptre straight be strncken down ? 

Perfection needs no addition. 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet, 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue. 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 
To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. * 

Submission to Heaven our Duty. 

In common worldly things, ’tis called ungrateful 
With dull unwillingness to repay a debt, 

Which with* a bounteous hand was l^jindly lent ; 

Much more to bo thus opposite to Heaven, 

For it requires the royal debt it lent you. 

The Cares of Greatness, 

Princes have but their titles for their glories, — 

An outward honour for an inward toil ; 

And, for unfelt imaginations, 

They often feel a world of restless cares : 

So that between their titles and low name, 

There’s nothing differs but the outward fame. 
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Self-respect. 

To thine ownsolf be true ; 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

Fear of God. 

<• 

Count life a stage upon^ thy way, 

And follow con 3 cicnce,"comc what may ; 
Alike with heaven and earth sincere, 
With hand and brow and bosom clear ; 
Fear god, and know' no other fear. 


PART III. 
Bishop Hall. 
■(1574~1C5C). 


1. Every day is a little life : and our whole life is but 
a day repeated. Those, therefore, that dare lose a day, arc 
dangerously prodigal ; those that dare misspend it, desperate. 
All days aro his, who gave time a beginning and con- 
tinuance ; yet some Ho hath made ours, not to command, 
but to use. In none may wo forget Him ; in some we must 
forget all besides Him. 

2. Sweat is the destiny of all trades, whether of the 
brows, or of the mind. God never allowed any man to do 
nothing. How miserable is the condition of those men, 
which spend the time as if it were given them, and not lent ; 
as if hours were waste creatures, and such as should never 
be accounted for ! 
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3. Call yourself to often reckonings ; cast up your debts, 
payments, graces, wants, expenses, employments ; yield not to 
think your set devotions troublesome ; take not easy denials 
from youraelf ; yen, give peremptory denials to yourself : he 
can never be any good that flatters himself ; hold nature to 
her allowance ; and let yoiir will stand at courtesy : happy 
is that man which hath obtained, to be the master of his 

f. ^ 

own heart. 

4. Think all God’s outward fcxvours and provisions the 
best fof^ you : your own ability and actions the meanest. 
Suffer not your mind to bo either a drudge or a wanton ; 
exercise it over, but overlay it not : in all your business, look, 
through the world, at God ; whatsoever is your level, let him 
be your scope : every day take a view of your last : and 
think either it is this or may be : offer not yourself either 
to honour or labour, lot them both seek you : care you only 
to bo worthy, and you cannot hide from your God. 

5. Let your words be few and 'digested ; it is a shamo 
for the tongue to cry the heart mercy, much more to cast 
itself upon the uncertain pardon of others’ ears. While 
you are within yourself, there is no danger : but thoughts 
once uttered must stand to hazard. Do not hear from 
yourself what you would be loth to hear from others. In 
all good things, give the eye and ear the full scope, for they 
let into the mind : restrain the tongue, for it is a spender. 
Few men have repented them of silence. 

6. In all serious matters take counsel of days, and 
nights, and friends ; and lot leisure ripen your purposes : nei- 
ther hope to gain aught by suddenness. The first thoughts 
may bo confident, the second are wiser. Serve honesty 
ever, though wnthont apparent wages: she will pay sure, 
if slow. As in apparel, so in actions, know not what is 
good, but what becomes you. Excuse , not your owA ill, 
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aggravate not others : and if you lovo peace, avoid censures, 
comparisons, contradictions. 

7. Out of good men choose acquaintance ; of acquaint- 
ance, friends ; of friends familiars; after probation admit them ; 
and after admittance, change them not. Age eommandeth 
friendship. Do not always your best : it is neither wise nor 
safe for a man over to staud upon the k)p of his strength. 
If you would bo above tfio expectation of others, be ever 
below yourself. Expend *aftcr your purse, not after your 
mind : take not whore you may deny, except upon conscience 
of desert, or hope to requite. Rather smother your griefs 
and wants as you may, than be either querulous or importu- 
nate. Lot not your face belie your heart, nor always tell 
tales out of it : he is fit to live amongst friends or enemies 
that can ingeniously be close. Give freely, sell thriftly : 
change seldom your place, never your state : either amend 
inconveniences or swallow them, rather than you should run 
from yourself to avoid tlmm. 


PART IV. 
Robert Burton. 
‘( 1576—1640). 


ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. 

1. Man’s Excellency. Man, created to God’s own image, 
to that immortal and incorporeal substance, with all the 
faculties and powers belonging unto it ; was at first pure, 
divine, perfect, happy, created after God in true holiness 
and righteousness ; free from all manner of infirmities, and 
put in paradise, to know God, to praise and glorify him, 
to do bis will, to propagate the church. 
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2. Man's Fall and Misery. But this most noble creature, 
0 pitiful change ! is fallen from that ho was, and forfeited 
his estate, became a cast-away, a caitiff, one of the most 
miserable creatures of the world, if he be considered in his 
own nature, an unregencrato man, and so much obscured by 
his fall that he is inferior to a beast. How much altered 
from that he was ; before blessed and happy, now miserable 
and accursed ; subject to death and all manner of infirmities, 
all kind of calamities. 

3. A description of Melancholy. Great travail is created 
for all men, and an heavy yoke on the sons of Adam, from 
the day that they go out of their mother’s womb, unto that 
day they return to tho mother of all things. Namely, their 
thoughts, and fear of their hearts, and their imagination 
of things they wait for, and the day of death. From him 
that sitteth in tho glorious throne, to him that sitteth 
beneath in the earth and ashes ; from him that is clothed 
in blue silk and weareth a crown, to him that is clothed in 
simple linen. Wrath, envy, trouble, and unquietness, and 
fear of death, and rigour, and strife, and such things come 
to both man and beast, but sevenfold to the ungodly. All 
this befalls him in this life, and peradventure eternal misery 
in tho life to come. 

4. No man amongst us so sound, of so good a constitution, 
that hath not some impediment of body or mind. Wo have 
all our infirmities, first or last, more or less. 

5. As the heaven, so is our life, sometimes fair, sometimes 
overcast, tempestuous, and serene ; as in a rose, flowers and 
prickles ; in the year itself, a temperate summer sometimes, 
a bard winter, a drought, and then again pleasant showers : 
so is our life intermixed with joys, hopes, fears, sorrows, 
calumnies : there is a succession of pleasure and pain. 
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6. Even in the midst of laughing there is sorrow: even 
in the midst of all our feasting and jollity, there is grief 
and discontent. For a pint of honey thou shalt hero 
likely find a gallon of gall, for a dram of pleasure a pound 
of pain, for an inch of mirth an oil of moan ; .as ivy^ doth 
an oak, these miseries oncompasa oar life. And it is most 
absurd and ridiculous for, any mortal „maa to look for a 
perpetual tenure of happiness in this life. Nothing so 
prosperous and pleasant, bub it hath some bitterness in it, 
some complaining, some grudging ; it is all a mixed passion. 

7. One of the greatest miseries that can befal a man, 
in the worlds esteem, is poverty or want, which makes men 
steal, boar false witness, swear, forswear, contend, murder 
and rebel, which breaketh sleep, and causeth death itself. 
No burden so intolerable as poverty : it makes men des- 
perate, it erects and dejects; money makes, but poverty 
mars, and all this in the world's esteem : yet if considered 
aright, it is a great blessjng in itself, a happy estate, and 
yields no cause of discontent, or that men should therefore 
account themselves vile, hated of God, forsaken, miserable, 
unfortunate. 

8. A poor wise man is better than a foolish king. Poverty 
is the way to heaven, the mistress of philosophy, the mother 
of religion, virtue, sobriety, sister of innoccncy, and an 
upright mind. 

9. Remedies of Discontents, Whatsoever is under 
the moon is subject to corruption, alterations ; and so long 
as thou livest upon earth look not for other. Thou shalt 
not here find peaceable and cheerful days, quiet times, bub 
rather clouds, storms, calumnies, such is our fate. Wo rise 
and fall in this world, ebb and flow, in and out, reared and 
dejected, lead a troublesome life, subject to many accidents 
and casualties of fortunes, variety of passions, infirmities, 
as well from ourselves as others. 
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10. Yea, but thou thinkest thou art more miserable 
than the rest, other men are happy in respect of thee, their 
miseries are but flea-bitings to thine, thou alone art un- 
happy, none so bad as thyself Yet, If as Socrates said : 
All the men. in the world should come and bring their 
grievances together, of body, mind, fortune, sores, ulcers, 
madness, epilepsies, agues, and all |;hose common calamities 
of beggary, want, servitude, imprisonment, and lay thenx 
on a heap to be equally divided, wcJUldest thou share alike, 
and take thy portion, or be as thou art ? Without question 
thou wouldest be as thou art. 

11. Every man knows his own but not others’ defects 
and miseries ; and ’ tis the nature of all men still to reflect 
upon themselves their own misfortunes, not to examine or 
consider other men’s, not to confer themselves with others ; 
to recount their miseries, but not their good gifts, fortunes, 
benefits, which they have ; to ruminate on their adversity, 
but not once to think on their prosperity, not what they 
have, but what they want : to look still on them that go 
before, but not on those infinite numbers that come after ; 
whereas many a man would think himself in heaven, 
a petty prince^ if he had but the least part of that fortune 
which thou so much repinest at, abhorest, and accountest 
a most vile and wretched estate. How many thousands 
want that which thou hast ? How many myriads of poor 
slaves, captives, of such as work day and night in coalpits, 
tin-mines, with sore toil to maintain a poor living, of such 
as labour in body and mind, live in extreme anguish and 
pain, all which thou art free from ? 

12. Thou art most happy if thou couldst be content, 
and acknowledge thy happiness; when thou shalt hereafter 
come to want that which thou now loathest, abhorest, and 
art weary of, and tired with, when ’ its past, thou wilt say 

49 
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ibou wast moet happy ; and, after a little miss, wish with 
all thine heart thou hadst the same content again, .rnightst 
lead but such a life, a world for such a life ; the remembrance 
of it is pleasant. silent then, rest satisfied ; comfort 
thyself with other men’s misfortunes ; for thou^ art well in 
respect of others ; be thankful for that which thou hast, 
that God hath done fof thee, he hath not made thee a 
monster, a beast, a bas6 creature, as he might, but a man ; 
consider aright of it, thou art full well as thou art. 

13. Our life is but short, a very dream, and while we 
look about, eternity is at hand. Our life is a pilgrimage 
on earth, which wise men pass with great alacrity. If thou 
be in woe, sorrow, want, distress, in pain or sickness, think 
that God chastiscth them whom he loveth : They that 
sow in tears, shall reap in joy.” As the furnace proveth 
the potter’s vessel, so doth temptation try men’s thoughts.” 
’Tis for thy good. Hadst thou not been so visited thou 
hadst been utterly undone : as gold in the fire, so men are 
tried in adversity. 


Maxims. 

I, Fear God : obey the prince : be sober and watch : pray 
continually : be angry but sin not : remember thy last ; 
fashion not yourselves to this world, apply yourselves to 
the times : strive not with a mighty man ; recompense good 
for evil, let nothing be done through contention or vain- 
glory, but with meekness of mind, every man esteeming 
of others better than himself : love one another ; love God 
above all, thy neighbour as thyself: and whatsoever you 
would that men should do unto you, so do unto them. 

H, Know thyself. Be contented with thy lot. Trust not 
wealth, beauty, nor parasites, they will bring thee todestrec* 
lion. Have peace with all men, war with vice. Be not 
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idle. Look before jfou leap. - Beware of Had I wist. Honour 
thy parents^ speak well of friends. Be temperate in four 
things, lingua, locis, oculis, et poeulis. Watch thine eye. 
Moderate thine expends. H^ar much, speak little. If 
thou seest ought amiss in another, mend it in thyself. Keep 
thine own counsel, reveal not thy secr^ets^g be silent in thine 
intentions. Give net ear to tale-Jbellers, babblers, be not 
scurrilous in conversation: jest without bitterness: give 
no man cause of offence : set thinC house in order : take 
heed of suretyship.* Take heed whom you trust. Live not 
beyond thy means. Give cheerfully. Pay thy dues willingly. 
Be not a slave to thy money ; omit not occasion, embrace 
opportunity, lose no time. Be humble to thy superiors, 
respective to thine equals, affable to all, but not familiar. 
Flatter no man. Lie not, dissemble not. Keep thy word 
and promise, be constant in a good resolution. 

III. Speak truth, Be not opiniative, maintain no factions. 
Lay no wagers, make no compa*ri8on8. Find no faults, 
meddle not with other men s matters. Admire not thyself. 
Be not proud or popular. Insult not. Fear not that which 
cannot be avoided. Grieve not for that which cannot be 
recalled. Undervalue not thyself. Accuse no man, commend 
no man rashly. Go not to law withoul great cause. Strive 
not with a greater mam Cast not off an old friend, take 
heed of a reconciled enemy. If thou come as a guest stay 
not too long. Be not unthankful. Be meek, merciful, and 
patient. Do good to all. Be not fond of fair words. Be 
nob neuter in a faction ; moderate thy passions. Think 
no place without a witness. Admonish thy friend in secret, 
commend him in public. * Keep good company. Love others 
to be beloved thyself. Provide for a tempest. Do not 
prostitute thy soul for gain. Make not a fool of thyself 
to make others merry. Marry not ecn old- erony or a fool 
for money. Be not over solicitious or curious. Seek that 
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which may be found. Seem not greater than thoti art. Take 
thy pleasure soberly. Live merrily as thou canst. Take 
heed by other men’s examples. Go as thou wouldest be 
met, sit as thou wouldest be found, yield to the time, follow 
the stream. Wilt thou live free from fears and cares ? Live 
innocently, keep »thyself upright) thou needest no other 
keeper. 


PART V. 

John Milton. 

( 1608 — 1674 ). 

PARADISE LOST. 

These arc thy glorious works. Parent of good 
Almighty ! Thine this universal frame. 

Thus wondrous fair ; Thyself how wondrous then ! 
Unspeakable ! who sitt’st above these heavens. 

To us invisible, or dimly seen 

In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 

Speak, ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Angels ! for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night, 

Circle his throne rejoicing : — ye in heaven ; 

On earth join all ye creatures to, extol 

Him first, him last, him midst, and without end ! 

Fairest of stars ! last in the train of night. 

If better thou belong not to the dawn, — 

Sore pledge of day, that crown’st the smiling morn 
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With thy bright circlet, — praise him in thy sphere, 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 

Thou sun ! of this great world fcoth eye and soul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater; sound his praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb'st. 

And when high noon h*ast gained, and when thou falPst. 

Moon I that now meet^st the Orient sun, now fly'st; 
With the fixed stars, — fixed in th^eir orb that flies ; 

And ye five other wandering fires I that move 
In mystic dance, not without song, resound 
His praise, who out of darkness call’d up light. 

Air, and ye elements 1 the eldest birth 
Of Nature’s womb that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix 
And nourish all things ; let your ceaseless change 
Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 

Ye mists and exhalations ! tha.t now rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray. 

Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold. 

In honour to the world’s great Author rise ; 

Whether to deck with clouds the uncoloured sky, 

Or wet the Jbhirsty earth with falling showers, 

Rising or falling still advance his praise. 

His praise, ye winds ! that from four quarters blow. 
Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines, 
With every plant, in sign of worship, wave. 

Fountains ! and ye that warble, as ye flow, 

Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praise. 

Join voices, all ye living souls ! Ye birds, 

That, singing, up to heaven-gate ascend. 

Bear on your wings and in your notes his praise. 

Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep ! 
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Witness if I be silent, morn or even, 

To hill or valley, fountain or fresh shade, 

Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise. 

Hail, universal Lord 1 be bounteous still 
To give us only good ; and if the night 
Have gather'd aught of evil or cdnceal'd, 
Disperse it, as now ligj^it dispels the dark ! 


PART VI. 
Isaac Barrow, D. D. 
(1G30— 1G77.) 


1. It is the business of a gentleman to administer 
relief to his poor neighbours, in their want and distresses, 
by his wealth. It is .his business to direct and advise the 
ignorant, to comfort the afflicted, to reclaim the wicked, 
and encourage the good, by his wisdom. It is his business 
to protect the weak, to rescue the oppressed, to ease those 
who groan under heavy burdens, by his power. 

2. It is his business to be hospitable ; kind' and hopeful 
to strangers ; to maintain peace, and appease dissensions 
among his neighbours, interposing his counsel and authority 
in order thereto ; to promote the welfare and prosperity of 
his country with his best endeavours, and by all his interest. 

3. It is his business to govern his family well ; to educate 
his child^n in piety and virtue : to keep his servants in 
good order ; to look to his estate, and to keep it from wasting; 
that he may sustain the repute of his person"^ and quality 
with decency ; that he may be furnished with ability to do 
good, may provide well for his fatmly, may be hospitable, 
may have wherewith to help his brethren. 
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4. Ifc is his business to cultivate his mind with knowledge, 
with generous dispositions, with all worthy accomplishments 
befitting his condition, and qualifying him for honourable 
action ; so that he may excel, and^bear himself above tho 
vulgar level, no less in real inward worth, than in exterior 
garb ; that he be not a gentleman merely in name or show. 

5. It is his business to eschew •the vices, to check tho 
passions, to withstand the temptations, to which his condition 
is liable ; taking h^ed that his wealth, honour, and power 
do not betray him unto pride, insolence, or contempt of his 
poorer brethren ; unto injustice or oppression ; unto luxury 
and riotous excess ; unto sloth, wStupidity, forgetfulness of 
God, and irreligious profaueness. 

6. It is a business especially incumbent on him to bo 
careful of his ways, that they may have good influence on 
others, who are apt to look on him as their guide and 
pattern. 

7. He should labour and study to be a leader unto virtue, 
and a notable promoter thereof ; directing and exciting men 
thereto by his exemplary conversation ; encouraging them 
by his countenance and authority ; rewarding the goodness 
of meaner peqple by his bounty and favour. 

8. A gentleman is bound to be industrious for his own 
sake ; it is a duty which he oweth to himself, to his honour, 
to his interest, to his welfare. He cannot without industry 
continue like himself, or maintain the honour and repute 
becoming his quality and state, or secure himself from 
contempt and disgrace ; for to be honourable and slothful 
are things inconsistent, seeing honour does not grow, nor 
can subsist without undertaking worthy designs, constantly 
pursuing them, and happily achieving them ; it is the fruit 
and reward of such actions which are not performed with 
ease. 
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PART VII. 
Aiexander Pope. 
(1688—1744). 


essay on man‘‘ 

Awake, my St. John 1 leave all meatier things 
To low ambition, and the pride of kings. 

Let us (since life can little more supply 
Than just to look about us and to die) 

Expatiate free o*er all this scene of man ; 

A mighty maze ! but not without a plan. 

Say first, of God above, or man below, 

What can we reason, but from what we know ? 

Of man, what see we but his station here, 

From which to reason or to which refer ? 

Thro’ worlds unnumber’d tho’ the God be known, 

’Tis ours to trace him only in our own, 

Presumptious Man I the reason wouldst thou find. 
Why form'd so weak, so little, and so blind ? 

First, if thou canst, the harder reason guess, " 

Why form'd no weaker, blinder, and no less? 

Ask of thy mother Earth, why oaks are made 
Taller or stronger than the weeds they shade ? 

When the proud steed shall know why Man restrains 
His fiery course, or drives him o'er the plains ; 

When the dull ox, why now he breaks the clod, 

Is now a victim, and now Egypt’s god : 

Then shall man’s pride and dulness comprehend 
His action's, passion's, being's, use and end ; 

Why doing, suffering ; checked, impell’d ; and why 
This hour a slave, the next a deity. 
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Then say not Man’s imperfect, Heaven in fault ; 
Say rather Man’s as perfect as he ought : 

His knowledge measured to his state and place ; 

His time a moment, and a point hiiS space. 

Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page prescribed, their present state ; 

Oh blindness to the future ! kind^ given, 

That each* may fill the circle mar&’d by Heaven : 
Hope humbly then ; with trembling pinions soar ; 
Wait the great teacher Death ; and God adore. 

• All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul ; 

That, changed through all, and yet in all the same ; 
Great in the earth, as in the ethereal frame ; 

Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees. 

Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 

Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 

As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 

As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns. 

As the rapt seraph, that adores and burns : 

To Him no high, no low, no great, ng small ; 

He fills, He bounds, connects, and equals all. 

Cease then, nor ORDER imperfection name : 

Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 

Know thy own point : This kind, this due degree 
Of blindness, weakness, Heaven bestows on thee. 
Submit. — In this, or any other sphere, 

Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear : 

Safe in the hand of one disposing Power, 

Or in the natal, or ®te mortal hour. 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not see 
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Ail dkcord, harmony not understood ; 

A partial evil, universal good : 

And, spite of pride, in erring reason's spite, 

One truth is clear, ^thateveb is, is bight. 

Know then thyself, presume not God to scan. 
The proper study of mankind is Man. 

Created half to rise, a^d half to fall i 
Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all ; 

Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurl'd : 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the world ! 

Kemember, man, “ the Universal Cause 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws : " 

And makes what happipess we justly call 
Subsist not in the good of one, but all. 

Know, all the good that individuals find, 

Or God and nature meant to mere mankind, 

Season's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 

Lie in three words — health, peace, and competence. 

Know then this truth (enough for man to know), 
Virtue alone is happiness below." 

That BEASON, PASSION, answer one great aim ; 

That true self-lo^ve and social are the same ; 

That VIBTUE only makes our bliss below ; 

And all our knowledge is, oubselves to know. 
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PART VIII. 
Lord Chesterfield. 
( 1694 ^ 1773 *^ 


ADVICE TO HIS SON. 

1. Time is precious, life short, and consequently not a 
single moment should be lost* Sensible men know how to 
make the most of time, and put out their whole sum either 
to interest or pleasure ; they are never idle, but continually 
employed either in amusements or study. It is a universal 
maxim, that idleness is the mother of vice. It is, however 
certain, that laziness is the inheritance of fools, and nothing 
can be so despicable as a sluggard. Cato, the censor, a wiso 
and virtuous Roman, used to say there were but three actions 
of his life that he regretted : the first was the having revealed 
a secret to his wife ; the second, that he had once gone by sea 
when he migh*t have gone by land ; an(> the third, the having 
passed one day without doing any thing, 

2. Know the true value of time ; snatch, seize and enjoy 
every moment of it. No idleness, no laziness, no procrastina- 
tion ; never put oflf till to-morrow what you can do to-day, 

3. Virtue is a subject which deserves your and every man’s 
attention. It consists in doing good and in speaking truth ; 
the effects of it, therefore, are advantageous to all mankind, 
and to one’s self in particular. Virtue makes us pity and 
relieve the misfortunes of mankind ; it makes us promote 
justice and good order in society ; and, in general, contri- 
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bates to whatever tends to the real good of mankind. To 
ourselves it gives inward comfort and satisfaction, which 
nothing else can do, and which nothing else can- rob us of. 
All other advantages \lepend upon others as much as upon 
ourselves, 

4. Riches, power, and greatness* may bo taken away from 
us by the violence and injustice of others, or by inevitable 
accidents ; but virtue depends only upon ourselves, and 
nobody can take it awa 3 " from us. Sickness may deprive 
us of all the pleasures of the body ; but it* cannot deprive us 
of our virtue, nor of the satisfaction whioh we feel from, it, 
A virtuous man, under all the misfortunes of life, still finds 
an inward comfort and satisfaction, which makes him happier 
than any wicked man can be with all the other advantages 
of life. 

5. If a man has acquired great po\ver and riches by false-, 
hood, injustice and oppression, he cannot enjoy them, because 
his conscience will tormqjnt him, and constantly reproach him 
with the means by which ho got them. The stings of his 
conscience will not even let him sleep quietly, but he will 
dream of his crimes ; and, in the day-time, when alone, and 
when he has time to think, he will be uneasy and melancholy. 
He is afraid of every thing ; for, as he knows mankind must 
hate him, he has reason to think they will hurt him if they 
can. Whereas, if a virtuous man be ever so poor and unfor- 
tunate in the world, still his virtue is its own reward, and 
will comfort him under all his afflictions. The quiet and 
satisfaction of his conscience make him cheerful by day and 
sleep sound at night : he can be alone with pleasure, and is 
not afraid of his own thoughts. Virtue forces her way, and 
shines through the obscurity of a retired life ; and sooner or 
later, it always is rewarded , 
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PART IX. 

Dr. Benjamin Franklin. 

* ( 1706 — 1790 .) 

DEBT AND -THE RIGHT USE OF MONEY.* 


Mottoes about Gold' 


A vain man’s motto is 
A generous man’s motto is 
A miserly man’s motto is 
A profligate man’s motto is 
A banker’s motto is 
A gambler’s motto is 
A wise man’s motto is 

Gold 1 Gold I Gold ! Gold ! 
Price of many a crime untold ; 


“ Win Gold and wear it,” 

. “ Win Gold and share it.” 

. ** Win Gold and spare it.” 

, ** Win Gold and spend it.” 

‘‘Win Gold and lend it.” 

. “ Win Gold and lose it.” 

. “ Win Gold and use it.” 


Hard to get and light to hold ; 
Good or bad a thousand fold ! 


1. All men wish to live comfortably with their families. 
The feeling isjiatural, and, in most cases, it can be secured, 
if there is no bad management. 

2* Foresight — looking forward to the future and prepar- 
ing for it, is one great distinction between a savage and a civi- 
lized man. The savage thinks only of the pr^ent. To-day 
he may be gorged with food : to-morrow he may be suffering 
from the pangs of hunger. Similarly, many persons spend at 
once all they earn, and when sickness or any extraordinary 
expense comes, their only resort is to borrow. A prudent 
man has a reserve fund on which he can draw, thus avoiding 
the heavy charge of interest. 


By several authors. 
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3. Most men are like children. They think only of the 
present. If they have only enough for to-day, they do not 
reflect on the misery to which they will be reduced by their 
conduct on the morrow? A wise man thinks of the future and 
prepares for it. 

4. A Scottish gentleman has, as*the family motto ; — They 
say ! What say they? I^t them say !• The meaning is, do 
what is right, heedless of the foolish remarks of others. 

5. ** A right minded man will shrink from seeming to be 
what he is not, or pretending to be richer than he really is, 
or assuming a style of living that his circumstances will hot 
justify. He will have the courage to live honestly within 
his own means, rather than dishonestly upon the means of 
other people ; for he who incurs debts in striving to maintain 
a style of living beyond his income, is in spirit as the man 
who openly picks your pocket.” 

G. The less there is suretyship the better. There are cases, 
however, in which it is our duty to help a friend. If you 
arc able to pay the money and willing to lose it, you may ; 
but you have no right to promise what you are unable to 
fulfil, and which will involve you in debt. Many have 
brought ruin on themselves and their families by rashly 
becoming security. 

7. The debtor shuns the face of his creditor, who does not 
fear to reproach and abuse him for non-payment. Some- 
times he tries to hide himself ; he may even wander from 
place to place to avoid being caught. He feels degraded 
in other men's eyes as well as in his own. His life is a series 
of mean shifts, and expedients, perhaps ending in the gaol. 

8. It is very difficult for a man who is in debt to be 
truthful. Having borrowed as much as he can from one person, 
to get credit from another he represents himself as free from 
debt. To the creditor ho says, “ I will pay the interest on 
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such a day, and tho principal on such a day,” bufc when the 
day comes he pays nothing. These promises are repeated, 
perhaps ten or twenty times, which are as many lies. It is 
well said, “ Lying rides on debt’s badk.” “ The borrower is 
servant to the lender.” 

9. It is dishonest to get into debt fpr what we know 

we are unable to pay. ^ 

10. The' debtor is so harrassed £hat he does not think of 
his duties either to God or man, aOd makes no effort for his 
moral improvement. Any good resolutions he may form are 
soon checked by the weeds of care and trouble, so that they 
bear no fruit. 

11. For tho debtor to say, “ I am very sorry ” will not 
mend matters. ‘‘ A hundred years of regret, Pay not a far- 
thing of debt.” It is easy to roll a large stone down hill, 
but a very hard task to roll it up. In like manner, it is 
easy to get into debt, but hard to get out of it. 

12. Persons who live beyond their means will be obliged 
to economise in the end. They will suffer much less if they 
exercise some self-denial at the proper time. 

13. It has been well said “ take care of the pence, and 
the pounds wjill take care of themselves.” 

14. The difference between the provident and the im- 
provident is that tho one prepares beforehand for extra 
expenses, while the latter does not. 

16. Buying on credit has been the ruin of a great 
many weak-minded people who cannot resist the temptation 
of thus taking things which they have not at present 
means of paying for. When a person has to lay down the 
money at once he thinks twice whether tho purchase is 
really needed. It has other advantages. If you run up 
bills with a shopkeeper you are expected to go to him and 
you must take what he chooses to give. By paying cash 
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you ^an go whero goods «ro cheapest and best Besides, 
discount, sdtiietimes amounting 10 per c^t, is often allowed 
for ready money. * ^ 

16. When people go to sales, they are inclined to buy 
articles which they do not require, simply because they are 
considered “ great bargains.” Frequei]^ing shops also leads 
to unnecessary purchases.* When tempted to buy anything 
do not say “can I afforS this”? but, ‘^can I do .without 
it ?.” When Socrates sa^v a great quantity of fine furniture 
and other valuable articles in Athens, ho said, “Now do 
I see many things I do not desire.” Bear in mind the 
proverb, “ He that buys what he does not need, will need 
what he cannot buy.” 

17. He that is surety for a stranger will smart for it ; 
and he that hateth suretyship is sure. 

18. It is of great importance to a man^s peace and well- 
being that he should be able to say “ No” at the right time. 
Many are ruined because they cannot or will not say it. 
When you are inclined to buy anything which you cannot 
afford, say “ No.” If you are clearing off your debts you 
may feel tempted to stop payment for one month ; say, “No.” 
Your wife or your children beg you to get them dresses or 
other articles beyond 'your means; say, “No.” -When you 
are urged to squander your money on empty show, say, “No.” 
When vice of any kind allures you, boldly say, “ No.” The 
only way of meeting temptations to idleness, to self-indulgence, 
to folly, to bad customs, is to aqswcr them at once with an 
indignant “No.” The first time may require an effort; but 
strength will grow with use. 

19. Money is wasted and debt incurred because men 
have not courage to say “ No.” Self-control is necessary 
not only to save money, but to accomplish any good end 
wo set before us. 
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20. To be industrious is' esseijjbiaf to success in every ubder* 
taking. The hand of the diligent maketh rich;!'* “ Love 
not sleep, lest thou borne to poverty.” Industry should be 
well directed. Punctuality and proper arrangement of time 
and labor are, of gresd; importance. Perseverance is neces- 
sary. Spurts of^, indjj^stry, are not enough.^ The best pre- 
servation against idleness is to start with the deep seated 
conviction of the earnestness of life. Whatever men may 
say of the world, it is certainly no stage for trifling. Idle- 
ness can lead only to* wreck and ruin. 

21. Savages are not thrifty. They live from day to day, 
making no provision for the future. To have no thought of 
the morrow, to have no regard for the welfare of friends and 
relatives, to make no provision for old age and sickness, is for 
a man to act like a savage. The first money saved is a 
step in the world. The fact of its being saved and laid 
by, indicates self-denial, forethought, prudence, wisdom. 
It may be the germ of future happiness. It may be the 
beginning of independence.” 

22. The debtor has often sleepless nights from his in- 
ability to meet his engagements. The rest of the man who 
does not owe anything, is not disturbed in such a way. 

23. The debtor is met with sour looks by his creditors ; 
he has to endure many an insult from them. A smiling 
face greets the person who has no such burdens. 

24. The debtor makes promises which he cannot fulfil ; 
he dishonestly takes goods for which he is unable to pay. 
Lying and fraud arc thus encouraged, while in the other 
case the effect is the reverse. 

25. To promote the happiness of others is one of the 
greatest pleasures of life. We have no right to give, even 
iu charity, what docs not belong to us. We must be just 
before we are generous. 


5 ^ 
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man wlo is prudent in money mitteiii not eniiy r^aps thi^ 
benefit at present, but he mav also be a^l)le 0 sii\g to future 
generations. 

27. If time be of all things the mdfet precious, -wastJing 
time must be the greatest prodigalitjii^; s3||Icq, lost Jimo is 
never found again ; and, ‘what we call 'time enough always 
proves little enough. Let us then, be up and l^e doing, 
and doing to the purpose , so by dihgence, shall we do 
more, and with less perplexity Sloth makes all things diffi- 
cult, but industry all easy , and, he that rises late must ^rot 
all days, and shall scarce overtake his business at night ; 
while laziness travels so slowly that poverty soon overtakes 
him. Drive thy business, let not that drive thee ; and, 
early to bed, and early to rise, makes a man healthy, weal- 
thy, and wise. 

28. Diligence is the mother of good luck, and God gives 
all things to industry. ' Plough deep, while sluggards sleep, 
and you shall have corn to sell and to keep. Work while 
it is called to-day, for you know not how much you may bo 
hindered to-morrow. One to-day is worth two to-morrow# 

29. Employ thy time ell if thou meanegt to gain lei- 
sure ; and since thou art not sure of a minute, throw not 
away an hour. Leisure is time for doing something useful. 

30. He that by the plough would thrive, 

Himself must either hold or drive. 

31. The eye of a master will do more work than both his 
hands. Want of care does us more damage than want of 
knowledge. Not to oversee workmen is to leave them your 
purse open. Trusting too much to other's care i»4he ruin 
of many; for in the affairs of this world, men are saved, not 
by faith, but by the want of it. But a man's own care i^ 
profitable ; for if you would have a faithful servant, and one 
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that you‘Iibe, s^vcr ^urself.^, littfe neglect may" catise 
great miechi^T ; for^Kvanf of a nail the shoe was I(m ; for want 
of a shoo tha horse ’^was lost ; for want of a horse the rider 
was lost^ overtaken and slain*by the enemy — all for 

waht jof a little carembout a horse-shoe nail. 

32. ♦What'tnaint^s one vice would bring up two child- 
ren. You may think* perhaps, thj.t a little tea, or a little 
puhch, rfow^and then, diet a little more costly, clothes a little 
finer, and a little ontertainment, now and then, can be no 
great matter; but remember. Many a little makes a mickle. 
Beware of little expenses. A small leak will sink a great 
ship. And again — who dainties love shall beggars prove. 
And moreover — Fools make feasts and wise men eat them. 

33. Buy what thou hast no need of, and ere long thou 
shalt^sell thy necessaries. 

34. If you would know the value of money, go and try 
to borrow some ; for, he that goes a borrowing goes a sorrow- 
ing. 

35. Fond pride of dress is sure a very curse ; 

Ere fancy, you consult, consult your purse. 

36. Pride is as loud a beggar as \^ant, and a great deal 
more saucy When you have bought one fine thing, you 
must buy ton more, that your appearance may bo all of a 
piece. It is easier to suppress the first desire, than to satis- 
fy all that follows it. And it is as truly folly for the poor 
to ape the rich, as for the frog to swell in order to equal the 
ox. 

37. Vessels large may venture more, 

<JBut little boats should keep near shore 

38. Think what you do when you run in debt , you give 
to anotheJr power over your liberty. If you cannot pay at 
the time, yop will be ashamed to see your creditor ; you will 
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be ia* fear ^ when you speAk^^to him; you will make poor, 
pitiful, sneaking excuses, and by degrees/ come to lose your 
veracity, and sink into base downright '‘lying ; for, the se- 
cond vice is lying, tfie first is riming into debt, and again, 
to the same purpose, Lying rides on debt's back. 

89. Poets, orators, and philosophe^ in'* almost all ages 
and nations, have railed against money ; but all this is 
absurd. ** The love of n^oncy is the root of all evils/^but hot 
the thing itself. The fault does not lie in the money, but 
in them that use it* It is of unspeakable service to all 
civilized nations in all the common affairs of life. It is a 
most valuable instrument in transacting all manner of busi- 
ness and of doing all manner of good. It is food for the 
hungry, drink for the thirsty, clothing for the naked. By 
it we may supply the place of a husband to the widow, 
and of a father to the fatherless. We may be a defence 
to the oppressed, a means of health to the sick; ‘yea a 
lifter-up from the gate 'of death. All should know how to 
employ this valuable talent. 

40. Gain all you can by honest industry. Use all possi- 
ble diligence in your calling. Lose no time. Every business 
will afford some employment for every day and every hour. 
This will leave you no leisure for silly unprofitable diver- 
sions. And ‘Svhatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
wuth thy might.” Do it as soon as possible : No delay I 
No putting off from day to day, or from hour to hour. Ne- 
ver leave anything till to-morrow, which you can do to-day. 
And do it as soon as possible. Do not sleep or yawn over 
it; put your whole strength to the work. Spare no pains. 
Let nothing be done in a slight and careless manner. 

41. Do not waste money merely in gratifying the desire 
of the eye by superfluous and expensive apparel or by 
needless ornaments. 
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42. Lay out nothing to gsatify the pride of life, to gain 
the admiration or of men. Do not buy their applause 

too dear ; rather bo content with the honour that cometb 
from God, 


PART X. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
(1709—1784.) 


The Value of Time. 

1. When we have deducted all that is absorbed in sleep, 
all that is inevitably appropriated to the demands of nature, 
or i^resistably engrossed by the tyranny of custom ; all that 
passes in regulating the superficial decorations of life, or is 
given up in the reciprocations of civility to the disposal of 
others ; all that is torn from us by Ihe violence of disease, 
or stolen imperceptibly away by lassitude and languor, we 
shall find that part of our duration very small of which we 
can truly call ourselves masters, or which we can spend 
wholly at our own choice. Many of our hours are lost in a 
rotation of pe*tty cares, in a constant recurrence of the same 
employments ; many of our provisions for ease and happiness 
are always exhausted by the present day : and a great part 
of our existence serves no other purpose than that of en- 
abling us to enjoy the rest. 

2. Of the few moment which are left in our disposal, 
it may reasonably be expected that we should be so frugal 
as to let none of them slip from us without some equiva- 
lent ; and, perhaps, it might be found that as the earth, 
however straitened by rocks and waters, is capable of pro- 
ducing more than all its inhabitants are able to consume, 
our lives, though much contracted by incidental distraction, 
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would yet afford us a large space vacant for the exercise of 
reason and virtue ; that we want not time, but diligence, 
for great performances i and that we squander much of our 
allowance, even while we think it sparing and insufficient. 

3. The disposition to defer every important design to a 
time of leisure, and a state of sctlled uniformity, proceeds 
generally from a false ei^imate of the* human .'powers. If 
we except those gigantic and stupendous intelligences who 
are said to grasp a system by intuition, and bound forward 
from one series of conclusions to another, without regular 
steps through intermediate propositions, the most successful 
students make their advances in knowledge by short flights, 
between each of which the mind may lie at rest. For every 
single act of progression a short time is sufficient ; and it 
is only necessary that, whenever that time is afforded, it will 
be well employed. 

4. An Italian philosopher expressed in his motto, that 
time was his Estate ; an estate, indeed, which will pro- 
duce nothing without cultivation, but will always abun- 
dantly repay the labours of industry, and satisfy the most 
extensive desires, if no part of it be suffered to lie waste 
by negligence, to be overrun with noxious plants, or laid 
out for show rather than for use. 
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PART XI. 

TnojiAS Reid, d. d. p. r. s.* e. 
(1710—1737.) 


. ESSAYS ON THE ACTIVE POWERS OF THE 
HUMAN MIND. 


1. It ia evidently the intention of onr Maker, that man 
should be an active and not merely a speculative being. 
For this purpose, certain active powers have been given him, 
limited indeed in many respects, but suited to his rank and 
place in the creation. 

2. Our business is to manage these powers, by proposing 
to ourselves the best ends, planning the most proper system 
of conduct that is in our power, and executing it with industry 
and zeal. This is true wisdom ; this is the very intention of 
our being. 

3. Everything virtuous and praiseworthy must lie in the 
right use of our power ; everything vicious and blameablo in 
the abuse of it. What is not within the sphere of our power 
cannot be imputed to us cither for blame or praise. These 
are self-evident truths, to which every unprejudiced mind 
yields an immediate and invincible assent. 

4. Knowledge derives its value from this, that it enlarges 
our power, and directs us in the application of it. For in the 
right employment of our active power consists all the honour, 
dignity, and worth of a man, and, in the abuse and perver- 
sion of it, all the vice, corruption and depravity. 
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6. Man is capable of acting from motives of a higher na- 
ture. He perceives a dignity and worth in one course of 
conduct, a demerit and turpitude in another, which brutes 
have not the capacity to discern. 

6. He perceives it to be his duty to act the worthy and 
the honourable part, whether his appetites and passions in- 
cite him to it or to the •contrary. When he sArifices the 
gratification of the strongest appetites or passions to duty, 
this is so far from diminishing the merit qf his conduct, that 
it greatly increases it, and affords upon reflection, an inward 
satisfaction and triumph, of which brute animals are wot 
susceptible. When he acts a contrary part, he has a con- 
sciousness of demerit, to which they arc no less strangers. 

7. A just knowledge of our powers whether intellectual 
or active, is so far of real importance to us, as it aids us in 
the exercise of them. And every man must acknowledge, 
that to act properly is much more valuable than to think 
justly or reason acutely, 

8. All our power is, without doubt, derived from the Au- 
thor of our being, and, as he gave it freely, ho may take it 
away when he will. No man can be certain of the continu- 
ance of any of his powers of body or mind for a moment ; 
and, therefore, in every promise there is a condition under- 
stood, to wit, if we live, if we retain that health of body and 
soundness of mind which is necessary to the performance, 
and if nothing happen, in the providence of God, which puts 
it out of our power. 

9. It is of the highest importance to us, as moral and ac- 
countable creatures, to know what actions are in our own 
power, because it is for these only that we can be account- 
able to our Maker, or to our fellow-men in Society ; by these 
only we can merit praise or blame ; in these only all our pru- 
dence, wisdom and virtue must be. employed; and, there- 
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fore, wifch regard to "them the wise Author of nature has not 
left us in the dark. 

10. Every man is led by nature ,to attribute to himself 
the free determinations of his own will, and to believe those 
events to be dn his power which depend upon his will. On 
the other hand, it is selfrevident, that nothing is in our 

power that is not subject to our will. 

* 

11. Everything laudable and praiseworthy in man, must 
consist in the proper exercise of that power which is given 
him by his Maker. This is the talent which he is required 
to Occupy, and of which he must give an account to him who 
committed it to his trust. 

12. To some persons more power is given than to others ; 
and to the same person more at one time and less at another. 
Its existence, its extent, and its continuance, depend solely 
upon the pleasure of the Almighty ; but everjf man that 
is accountable must have more or less of it. For to call 
a person to account, to approve or disapprove of his con- 
duct, who had no power to do good or evil, is absurd. 

13. The Supreme Being could, no doubt, have made the 
earth to supply the wants of man without any cultivation 
by human labour. Many inferior aijirnals who neither 
plant, nor sow, nor spin, are provided for by the bounty of 
Heaven. But this is not the case with man. 

141. It is evidently the intention of Nature that man 
should be laborious, and that he should exert his powers 
of body and, mind for his own and for the common good. 
And, by his power properly applied, he may make great 
improvement upon the fertility of the earth, and a great 
addition to his own accommodation and comfortable state. 

15. Upon his own mind he may make great improve- 
ment, in acquiring the treasures of useful knowledge, the 
habits of skill in ai't, the habits of wisdom, prudence, self- 
52 
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command^ and every other virtue. It is the constitution 
of nature, that such qualities as exalt and dignify human 
nature are to be acquired by proper exertions ; and by a 
contrary conduct, such qualities as debase it below the con- 
dition of brutes. 

16. Upon the whole, human power, in its existence, 
in its extent, and in ijp exertions, ih entirely dependent 
upon God, and upon the laws of nature which he has 
established. This ouglit to banish pride and arrogance 
from the most mighty of tho sons of men. At the same 
time, that degree of power which we have received fpom 
the bounty of Heaven, is one of the noblest gifts of God to 
man ; of which we ought not to be insensible, that we may 
not be ungrateful, and that we may be excited to make the 
proper use of it. 

17. We may resist the impulses of appetite and pas-- 
sion, not only without regret, but with self-applause and 
triumph ; but the calls of reason and duty can never be re- 
sisted without remorse and self-condemnation. 

18. A man of breeding may, in his natural temper, be 
proud, passionate, revengeful, and in his morals a very bad 
man ; yet, in good company, he can stifle every ptission that 
is inconsistent with 'good breeding, and be humane, modest, 
complaisant, even to those whom in his heart he despises or 
hates. Why is the man, who can command all his passions 
before company, a slave to them in private ? The reason 
is plain : he has a fixed resolution to be a man of breeding, 
but hath no such resolution to be a man of virtue. He hath 
combated his most violent passions a thousand times before 
he became master of them in company. The same resolu- 
tion and perseverance would have given him the command 
of them when alone. 

19. When a man has neither hope, nor fear, nor desire, 
nor project, nor employment, of body or mind, one might be 
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apt; to think him the happiest mortal upon earth, having 
nothing to do but to enjoy himself : but we find him, in fact, 
the most unhappy. He is more weary of inaction than ever 
he was of excessive labour. He is weary of the world, and 
of his own existence ) and is more miserable than the sailor 
wrestling with a storm, -or the soldier nv>untinga breach. 
l?hi& dismal state is commonly the lot of the man who 
has neither exercise of body nor employment of mind. 
For the mind, like water, corrupts and putrifies by stagna- 
tion, but by running purities and refines. 

•20. The infancy of man is longer and more helpless than 
that of any other animal. The parental affection is neces- 
sary for many years ; it is highly useful through life ; and 
therefore it terminates only with life. It extends to child- 
ren’s children without any diminution of its force. 

21. How common is it to see a young woman in the 
gayest period of life, who has spent her days in mirth, and 
her nights in profound sleep, without solicitude or care, all 
at once transformed into the careful, the solicitous, the watch- 
ful nurse of her dear infant : doing nothing by day but gaz- 
ing upon it, and serving it in the meanest offices ; by night, 
depriving herself of sound sleep for months, that it may lie 
safe in her arms. Forgetful of herself, her whole care is 
centred in this little object. Such a sudden transformation 
of her whole habits, and occupation, and turn of mind, if we 
did not see it every day, would appear a more wonderful 
metamorphosis than any that Ovid has described. 

22. Human virtue must gather strength by struggle and 
effort. As infants, before they can walk without stumbling, 
must be exposed to many a fall and bruise ; as wrestlers ac- 
quire their strength and agility by many a combat and vio- 
lent exertion ; so it is in the noblest powers of human na- 
ture, as well as the meanest, and even in virtue itself. 
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23. If reason be victorious, his virtue is strengthened ; he 
has the inward satisfaction of having fought a good fight in 
behalf of his duty, and the peace of his mind is preserved. 

24. If, on the other hand, passion prevails against the 
sense of duty, the man is conscious of having done what ho 
ought not, and mjght not have done. His own heart con- 
demns him, and he is guilty to himself. • 

25. Man, uncorrupted by had habits and bad opinions, 
is of all animals the most tractable ; corrupted by these, he is 
of all animals the most untractable, 

26. It is no disparagement to the human mind to say, that 
man, as well as the dog, is made for hunting, and cannot be 
happy but in some vigorous pursuit. He has indeed nobler 
game to pursue than the dog, but he must have some pur- 
suit, otherwise life stagnates all the faculties are benumbed, 
the spirits flag, and his existence becomes an unsurmounted 
burden. 

27. To prefer a greater good, though distant, to a less that 
is present; to choose a present evil, in order to avoid a 
greater evil, or to obtain a greater good, is, in the judgment 
of all men, wise and reasonable conduct ; and, when a man 
acts the contrary part, all men will acknowledge, that, he 
acts foolishly and unreasonably. Nor will it be denied, that, 
in innumerable cases in common life, our animal principles 
draw us one way, while a regard to what is good on the 
whole, draws us the contrary way. Thus the flesh lusteth 
againt the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh, and these 
two are contrary. That in every conflict of this kind 
the rational principle ought to prevail, and the animal 
to be subordinate, is too evident to need, or to admit of proof. 

28. We see, indeed, that the same station or condition of 
life which makes one man happy, makes another miserable, 
and to ar third is perfectly indifferent. We see men miserable 
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through life, from vain fears, and anxious desires, grounded 
solely upon wrong opinions. We see men wear themselves 
out with toilsome days, and sleepless nights, in pursuit of 
some object which they never attain, or which, when attained, 
gives little satisfaction, perhaps real disgust. 

29. The evils of life, which every man must feel, have a 
very different effect Upon differen^ men. What sinks one 
into despair and absolute misery, rouses the virtue and 
magnanimity of another, who bears It as the lot of humanity, 
and as the discipline of a wise and merciful Father in heaven. 
He.rises superior to adversity, and is made wiser and better 
by it, and consequently happier. 

80. The oracles of reason led the Stoics so far as to main- 
tain, that all desires and fears, with regard to things not in 
our power, ought to be totally eradicated ; that virtue is the 
only good; that what we call the goods of the body and of 
fortune, arc really things indifferent, which may, according 
to circumstances, prove good or ill, ♦and therefore have no 
intrinsic goodness in themselves; that our sole business ought 
to be, to act our part well, and to do what is right, without 
the least concern about things not in our power, which we 
ought, with perfect acquiescence, to leave to the care of Him 
who governs the world, • 

31. We account him a wise man who is wise for himself; 
and if he prosecutes this end through difficulties and tempta- 
tions that lie in his way, his character is far superior to that 
of the man who, having the same end in view, is continually 
starting out of the road to it, from an attachment to his ap- 
petites and passions, and doing every day what he knows he 
shall heartily repent. 

32. Our cordial love and esteem is due only to the man 
whose soul is not contracted within itself, but embraces a 
more extensive object : who loves virtue, not for her dowry 
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only, but for her own sake : whose benevolence is not selfish, 
but generous and disinterested; who, forgetful of himself, has 
the common good at heart, not as the means only, but as the 
end ; who ahbors what is base, though he were to be a gainer 
by it, and loves that which is right, although he should suffer 
by it. • • 

83. Disinterested goclluess and rectitude is .the glory of 
the Divine Nature, without which he might be an object of 
fear or hope, but not of true devotion. And it is the image 
of this divine attribute, in the human character, that is the 
glory of man. 

34. To serve God, and be useful to mankind, without 
concern about our own good and happiness, is I believe be- 
yond the pitch of human nature. But to serve God, and be 
useful to men merely to obtain good to ourselves, or to avoid 
ill, is servility, and not that liberal service which true devo- 
tion and real virtue require. 

35. The happy man^ therefore, is not he whose happiness 
is his only care, but he who, with perfect resignation, leaves 
the care of his happiness to Him who made A/w, while he 
pursues with ardour the road of his duty, 

36. A man who has a character with himself which he 
values, will disdain to act in a manner unworthy of it. 
The language of his heart will be like that of Job, “ My 
righteousness I hold fast, and will not let it go; my heart 
shall not reproach me while I live.” 

37. A good man owes much to his character with the 
world, and will be concerned to vindicate it from unjust im- 
putations. But he owes much more to his character with 
himself. For if his heart condemns him not, he has con- 
fidence towards God; and he can more easily bear the lash of 
tongues than the reproach of his own mind. 
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38. A good man will have a much greater abhorrence 
against doing a bad action, than even against having it 
unjustly imputed to him. The last may give a wound to 
his reputation, but the first gives a wbund to his conscience, 
which is more difiiciilt to heal, and more painful to endure. 

39. When a man is , conscious of immoral conduct in 
himself, it lessens his self-esteem. It depresses and humbles 
his spirit, and makes his countenance to fall. He could even 
punish himself for his misbehaviour, if that could wipe out 
the stain. There i*8 a sense of dishonour and worthlessness 
arising from guilt, as well as a sense of honour and worth 
arising from worthy conduct. And this is the case, even if 
a man could conceal his guilt from all the world. 

40. The highest pleasure of all is, when we are conscious 
of good conduct in ourselves. This, in sacred scripture, is 
called the testimony of a good conscience ; and it is repre- 
sented, not only in the sacred writings, but in the writings 
of all moralists, of every age and sect, as the purest, the most 
noble and valuable of all human enjoyments. 

41. On the other hand, the view of a vicious character, 
like that of an ugly and deformed object, is disagreeable. 
It gives disgust and abhorrence. 

42. It is on account of the uneasinpss of this feeling, that 
bad men take so much pains to get rid of it, and to hide, 
even from their own eyes, as much as possible, the pravity 
of their conduct. Hence arise all the arts of self-deceit, 
by which men varnish their crimes, or endeavour to wash 
out the stain of guilt. Hence the various methods of 
expiation which superstition has invented, to solace the 
conscience of the criminal, and give some cooling to his 
parched breast. Hence also arise, very often, the efforts 
of men of bad hearts to excel in some amiable quality, which 
may be a kind of counterpoise to their vices, both in the 
opinion of others and in their own. 
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43. Conscience commands and forbids with more autho- 
rity, and, in the most common and most important points 
of conduct, without the labour of reasoning. Its voice is 
heard by every mao, dnd cannot be disregarded with im- 
punity. 

44. The sense, of guilt makes man at variance with 
himself. He sees that he^^is what he odght not to be. He 
has fallen from the dignity of his nature, and has sold his 
real worth for a thing of no value. IJe is conscious of 
demerit, and cannot avoid the dread of meeting with its 
reward. 

45. On the other hand, ho who pays a sacred regard to 
the dictates of his conscience, cannot fail of a present reward, 
and a reward proportioned to the exertion required in doing 
his duty. 

46. The man who, in opposition to strong temptation, 
by a noble effort maintajns his integrity, is the happiest 
man on earth. The more severe his conflict has been, the 
greater is his triumph. The consciousness of inward worth 
gives strength to his heart, and makes his countenance to 
shine. Tempests may beat and fl^oods roar; but he stands 
firm as a rock, in the joy of a good conscience, lyid confidence 
of Divine approbation. 

47. Conscience prescribes measures to every appetite, 
affection, and passion, and says to every other principle of 
action, so far thou mayest go, but no farther. 

48. We may indeed transgress its dictates, but we cannot 
transgress them with innocence, nor even with impunity, 

49. Other principles of action may have more strength 
but this only has authority. Its sentence makes us guilty to 
ourselves, and guilty in the eyes of our Maker, whatever 
other principle may be set in opposition to it. 
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50, It is evident therefore, that this principle has, from 
its nature, an authority to direct and determine with regard 
to our conduct ; to judge, to acquit, or to condemn, and even 
to punish ; an authority which belong to no other principle 
of the human mind^ 

61. It is the candle 'of the Lord set up within us, to 
guide our steps. Other principles ipay urge and impel, but 
this only authorises. Other principles ought to be controlled 
by this ; this may b^, but never ought to be, controlled by 
any other, and never can be with innocence. 

62. The authority of conscience over the other active 
principles of the mind, I do not consider as a point that re- 
quires proof by argument, but as self-evident. For it implies 
no more than this, That in all cases a man ought to do his 
duty. He only who does in all cases what he ought to do, 
is the perfect man. 

63. While the world is under a wise and benevolent ad- 
ministration, it is impossible that any man should, in the 
issue, be a loser by doing his duty. Every man, therefore, 
who believes in God, while he is careful to do his duty, may 
safely leave the care of bis happiness to Him who made him. 
He is conscious that he consults the last most effectually, by 
attending to the first. 

64. No power in the creature can be independent of the 
Creator. His hook is in its nose ; He can give it line as far 
as He sees fit, and when He pleases, can restrain it, or turn it 
whithersoever He will. Let this be always understood, when 
we ascribe liberty to man, or to any created being. 

66. The moral perfection of the Deity consists, not in 
having no power to do ill, otherwise there would be no ground 
to thank Him for His goodness to us any more than for Hia 
eternity or immensity ; but His moral perfection consists in 
tbi% that, when He has power to do every thing, a power 

53 
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which cannot be resisted. He exerts that power only in doing 
what is wisest and best. 

56. It would be great folly and presumption in us to 
pretend to know all the ways in which the government of 
the Supreme Being is carried on, and His purposes accom- 
plished by meUy aPting freely and having different or opposite 
purposes in their view, ^p’or, as the heavens are high above 
the earth, so are His thoughts above our thoughts, and His 
ways above o-ur ways. ‘ ^ 

57. The justice, as well as the goodness of God’s moral 
government of mankind, appears in this ; That His laws 'are 
not arbitrary nor grievous, as it is only by the obedience of 
them that our nature can be perfected and qualified for 
future happiness ; that He is ready to aid our weakness, to 
help our infirmities, and not to suffer us to bo tempted above 
what we are able to bear ; that He is not strict to mark ini- 
quity, or to execute judgment speedily against an evil work^ 
but is long-suffering, and waits to be gracious ; that He is 
ready to receive the humble penitent to His favour ; that He 
is no respecter of persons, but in every nation he that fears 
God and works righteousness is accepted of Him ; that of 
every man He will require an account, proportioned to the 
talents he hath received ; that He delights in mercy, but hath 
no pleasure in the death of the wicked ; and therefore in 
punishing will never go beyond the demerit of the criminal, 
nor beyond what the rules of His universal government 
require. 

58. God, in mercy to the human race, has made us of 
such a frame, that no speculative opinion whatsoever can root 
out the sense of guilt and demerit when we do wrong, nor 
the peace and joy of a good conscience when we do what is 
right. No speculative opinion can root out a regard to the 
testimony of our senses, of our memory, and of our rational 
faculties. But we have reason to be jealous of opiniona 
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which run counter to those natural sentiments of the human 
mind, and tend to shake, though they never can eradicate 
them, 

o9. The Judge of all the earth,* we are sure, will do 
right. He has given to men the faculty of perceiving the 
right and the wrong in conduct, as far as is necessary to our 
present state, and of* perceiving the dignity of the one, and 
the demerit* of the otlxer ; and sui^ly there can be no real 
knowledge or real excellence in msan, which is not in his 
Maker. 

60. ,We may, therefore, justly conclude, that what we 
know in part, and see in part, of right and wrong. He sees 
perfectly ; that the moral excellence which we see and 
admire in some of our fellow creatures, is a faint but true 
copy of that moral excellence which is essential to His 
nature, and that to tread the path of virtue is the true 
dignity of our nature, an imitation of God, and the way to 
obtain His favour. 


PART XII. 

Jeremy Taylor. 

Omnipresence of God. 

God is everywhere present by His power. He rolls the 
orbs of heaven with His hand ; He fixes the earth with His 
foot, He guides all the creatures with His eye, and refreshes 
them with His influence ; He makes the powers of hell to 
shako with His terrors, and binds the devils with His word, 
and throws them out with His command, and sends the 
angels on embassies with His decrees ; He hardens the joints 
of infants, and confirms the bones when they are fashioned 
beneath secretly in the earth. He it is that assists at the 
numerous production of fishes ; and there is not one hollowness 
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in the bottom of the sea, but He shows Himself to be Lord of 
it by sustmning there the creatures that come to dwell in it ; 
and in the wilderness the bittern and the stork, the dragou 
and the satyr, the unicorn and the elk, live upon His provi- 
sions,^ and revere His power, and feel the force of His 
Almightiness. ^ 

pRoyDENCE OP God. 

In the face of the sun you may see God's beauty ; in the 
fire you may feel His heat warming; in the water. His 
gentleness to refresh you: He it is that comforts your 
spirit when you have taken cordials ; it is the dew of heaven 
that makes your field give you bread, and the breasts of 
God are the bottles that minister drink to you necessities. 
Imaginarv Evils. 


Enjoy the present, whatsoever it be, and be not solicitous 
for the future ; for if you take your foot from the present 
standing, and thrust it forward towards to-morrow's event, 
you are in a restless condition : it is like refusing to quench 
your present thirst by fearing you shall want drink the next 
day. If it bo well to-day, it is madness to make the present 
miserable by fearing it may be ill to-morrow — when your 
belly is full of to-day's dinner, to fear you shall want the 
next day's supper ; for it may be you shall not, and then to 
what purpose was this day's affliction ? But if to-morrow 
you shall want, your sorrow will come time enough, though 
you do not hasten it : let your trouble tarry till its own day 
comes. But if it chance to be ill to-day, do not increase it 
by the care of to-morrow. Enjoy the blessings of this day, 
if God send them, and the evils of it bear patiently and 
sweetly ; for this day is only ours: we are dead to yesterday, 
and we are not yet born to the morrow. He, therefore, that 
enjoys the present if it bo good, enjoys as much as is^Kis^ 
ble ; and if only that day's trouble leans upon it is 
singular and finite. 
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Anger. 

Consider that Anger is a professed enemy to counsel ; ifc is 
a direct storm in which no man can be heard to speak or 
call from without : for if you counsel gently you are despised; 
if you urge* it and be vehement, you provoke it mo^^. Be 
careful, therefore, to lay nip beforehand a great stock of rea- 
son and prudent consideration, tj^at like a besieged town, 
you may be provided for and be defensible from within, since 
you are not likely to be relieved from without. Anger is 
not to be suppressed but by something which is as inward as 
itself, and more habitual. It is a confluence of all the irre- 
gular passions : there is in it envy and sorrow, fear and scorn, 
pride and prejudice, rashness and inconsideration, rejoicing 
in evil and a desire to inflict it, self-love, impatience and 
curiosity. And lastly, though it be very troublesome to 
others, yet it is most troublesome to him that hath it. 

Gob's Mercy. 

Man having destroyed that which God delighted in, that 
is, the beauty of his soul, fell into an evil portion, and being 
seized on by the divine justice, grew miserable, and con- 
demned to an incurable sorrow. In the midst of these 
sadnesses God remembered his own creature, and pitied it ; 
and, by his mfercy, rescued him from the hands of his power, 
and the sword of his justice, and the guilt of his punishment, 
and the disorder of his sin, and placed him in that order of 
good things where he ought to have stood. It was mercy 
that preserved the noblest of God's creatures here below ; 
he who stood condemned and undone under all the other 
attributes of God was saved and rescued by his mercy ; that ^ 
it may be evident that God^s mercy is above all his works, 
and above all ours, greater than the creation, and greater 
than our sins. As is his majesty, so is his mercy, that is, 
without measures and without rules, sitting in heaven ud 
filling all the world, calling for a duty that be may give a 
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blessing, making man that he may save him, punishing him 
that he may preserve him. And God’s justice bowed down 
to his mercy, and all his power passed into mercy, and his 
omniscience converted into care and watchfulness, into pro- 
vidence and observation for man’s avail ; and 5!eaven gave 
its influence for man, and rained showers for our food and 
drink ; and the attributes and acts of God sat at the foot of 
mercy, and all that mere/ descended upon the htead of man. 

'Humility. 

Acts or offices of Humility, Think not thyself better for 
anything that happens to thee from without. Believe thy- 
self an unworthy person heartily, as thou believest thyself 
to be hungry, or poor, or sick, when thou art so. Whatsoever 
evil thou sayest of thyself, be content that others should 
think to be true ; and if thou callest thyself fool, be not angry 
if another say so of thee. Love to be concealed and little 
esteemed ; be content to want praise, never being troubled 
when thou art slighted 6r undervalued. Never be ashamed 
of thy birth, or thy parents, or thy trade, or thy present 
employment, but speak as readily and indifferently of thy 
meanness as of thy greatness. Never speak any thing direct- 
ly tending to thy praise or glory ; that is, with a purpose to 
be commended, and for no other end. Secure a good name 
to thyself by living virtuously and humbly, but lot this good 
name be nursed abroad, and never be brought home to look 
upon it. Take no content in praise when it is offered thee, 
but let thy rejoicing in God’s gift be allayed with fear lest 
this good bring thee to evil. Use no stratagems and devices 
to get praise I Suffer others to be praised in thy presence, and 
entertain their good and glory with delight. Never compare 
thyself wuth others, unless it be to advance them and to de- 
press thyself. Give God thanks for every weakness, deformity 
and imperfection, and accept it as a favour and grAce of 
God, and an instrument to resist pride, and nurse humility. 
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Signs of Humility. The humble man trusts not to his 
own discretion, but in matters of concernment relies rather 
upon the judgment of his friends, counsellors, or spiritual 
guides; he does not murmur against Commands ; he is meek 
and indifferent in all accidents and chances ; he patiently 
bears injuries; he is always unsatisfied in his own conduct, 
resolutions, and coui^sels ; he is a great lover of good men, 
and a praiser of wise men, and a* censurer of no man ; he 
is modest in his speech, and reserved in his laughter ; he 
fears when he is commended, lest God make another judg- 
ment concerning his actions than men do ; he gives no pert 
or saucy answers when he is reproved, whether justly or un- 
justly ; he is ingenuous, free, and open, in his actions and 
discourses ; he minds his fault, and gives thanks, when he is 
admonished ; and is ready to do good offices to the murder- 
ers of his fame, to his slanderers, backbiters, and detractora 

Repentence. 

Repentence of all things in the World makes the greatest 
change : it changes things in Heaven and Earth ; for it changes 
the whole man from sin to grace, from vicious habits to holy 
customs, from unchaste bodies to Angelical Souls, from swine 
to philosophers, from drunkenness to sober counsels ; and God 
Himself is pleased, by descending to our weak understandings, 
to say that He changes also upon man's Repentence ; that He 
alters His decrees, revokes His sentence, cancels the bills of 
accusation, throws the records of shame and sorrow from the 
Court of Heaven, and lifts up the sinner from the grave to 
life, from his prison to a throne, from Hell and the guilt of 
eternal torture, to Heaven and to a title to never-ceasing 
felicities. 

Feailty of Human Life. 

Remember what thou wert before thou wert begotten ; 
nothing : what wert thou in the first regions of thy dwelling. 
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before thy birth ? uncleanness ; what wert thou for many 
years after ? weakness ; what in all thy life ? a great sinner ; 
what in all thy excellencies ? a mere debtor to God, to thy 
parents, to the earth, to all the creatures. The spirit of 
a man is light and troublesome ; his body is brutish and 
sickly ; he is constant in his folly and error, and inconstant 
in his manners and good purposes ; his labours are vain, in^ 
tricate, and endless ; his fortune is changeable, but seldom 
pleasing, never perfect ; his wisdom comes not till he be ready 
to die, that is, till he be past using it ; his death is certain, 
always ready at the door, but never far off. Upon these or 
the like meditations if we dwell or frequently retire to them, 
we shall see nothiug more reasonable than to be humble, and 
nothing more foolish than to be proud. 

Our body is weak and impure, sending out more unclean- 
nesses from its several sinks than could be endured if they 
were not necessary and natural : and we are forced to pass 
that through our mouths, which we as soon as we see upon 
the ground, we loathe like rottenness and vomitting. 

A man is a bubble, born in vanity and sin. Death 
meets us every where, and is procured by every instrument 
and in all chances, and enters in at many doors. There is 
no state, no accident, no circumstance of our life, but it hath 
been soured by some sad instance of a dying friend: a friend- 
ly meeting often ends in some sad mischance, and makes an 
eternal parting. 

As our life is* very short, so it is \ety miserable ; and 
therefore it is well it is short. Man never hath one day to 
himself of entire peace from the things of this world, but 
either something troubles him, or nothing satisfies him, or 
his very fulness swells him and makes him breathe short upon 
bis bed. 

He that would die well must always look for death ; 
he must dress his soul by a diligent and frequent scrutiny ; 
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he must perfectly understand and watch the state of his soul 
This is a place of sorrows and tears, of great evils and a coo* 
stant calamity: let us remove fron^ at least in affection 

and preparation of mind. 


PART XIIL 
Oliver Goldsmith. 

1. — Essays. 

1. No circumstances are so desperate which Providence 
may not relieve. 

2. Writers of every age have endeavoured to show that 
pleasure is in us, and nob in the objects offered for our amuse- 
inent. If the soul bo happily disposed, everything becomes 
capable of affording entertainment, and distress will almost 
want a name. 

3. The true use of speech is not so much to express our 
wants as to conceal them. 

4. To be poor, and to seem poor, is a certain method never 
to rise ; pride in the great is hateful; in the wise it is ridi- 
culous ; but* beggarly pride is a rational vanity, which 
I have been taught to applaud and excuse. 

o. Justice may be defined, that virtue which impels us 
to give to every person what is his due. In this ejctended 
sense of the word, it comprehends the practice of every 
virtue which reason prescribes, or society should expect. 
Our duty to our Maker, to each other, and to ourselves, are 
fully answered, if we give them what we owe them. Thus 
justice, properly speaking, is the only virtue ; and all the 
rest have their origin in it. 

6. The qualities of candour, fortitude, charity, and 
generosity, for instance, are not in their own nature virtues ; 
b4s 
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and, if ever they deserve the title, it is owing only to jastice 
which impels and directs them. Without such a moderator^ 
candour might becoine indiscretion, fortitude obstinacy^ 
charity imprudence, and generosity mistaken profusion. 

7. Man is placed in this world as a spectator ; when he is 
tired of wondering at all the novelties about him, and not 
till then, does he desirej to be made acquainted with the 
causes that create those wonders. 

t 

8. The trees we have planted, the houses we have built, 
or the posterity we have begotten, all serve to bind us closer 
to earth, and embitter our parting. 

9. To us, who are declined in years, life appears like an 
old friend ; its jests have been anticipated in former conver- 
sation ; it has no new story to make us smile, no new im- 
provement with which to surprise ; yet still we love it ; 
husband the wasting treasure with increasig frugality, and 
feel all the poignancy of anguish in the fatal separation. 

10. Man is a roost frail being, incapable of directing hi» 
steps, unacquainted with what is to happen in this life. 

2. Citizen of the Would. 

1. The heart of a wise man should resemble a mirror, 
which reflects every V>bjoct without being siillied by any. 
We should feel sorrow bub not sink under its oppression ; we 
should hold the immutable mean that lies between insensi- 
bility and anguish ; our attempt should not be to extinguish 
nature, but to repress it ; nob to stand unmoved at distress, 
but endeavour to turn every disaster to our own advantage. 
Our greatest glory is, not in never falling, but in rising every 
time we fall. 

2. The wheel of fortune turns incessantly rounds and who 
can say within himself, I shall to-day be uppermost ? - 

3. Avoid stich performances where vice assumes the face 
of virtue: speak wisdom and knowledge, without ever think; 
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ing yo« have found them. A man is wise, while he continues 
in the pursuit of wisdom ; but, when he once fancies that he 
has found the object of his enquiry, hq then becomes a fool. 

4. Learn to pursue virtue from the man that is blind ; 
who never makes a stop \yithout first examining the ground 
with his staff. 

5. The world is like a vast sea; mankind like a vessel 
sailing on its tempestuous bosom. Our prudence is its sails, 
the sciences serve ns for oars, good or bad fortune are the 
favourable or contrary winds, and judgment is the rudder; 
without this last, the vessel is tossed by every bellow, and 
will find shipwreck in every breeze, 

6. Obscurity and indigence ai’c the parents of vigilance 
and economy: vigilance and economy, of riches and honour ; 
riches and honour, of pride and luxury ; pride and 
luxury, of impurity and idleness ; and impurity and idleness 
again produce indigence and obscurity. Such are the revo- 
lutions of life. 


Alas!* the joys that fortune bripgs 
Are trifling, and decay : 

And those w^ho prize the paltry things, 
More trifling still than they. 


4. Miscellaneous Poems, 
Man is a very worm by birth, 

Vile, reptile, weak, and vain ! 
Awhile he crawls upon the earth, 
Then shrinks to earth again. 
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PART XIV. 

« 

Isaac Watts, D. D. 


IMPROVES^ENT OF THE MIND.’ 

« 

1. No man is obliged to learn and 'know everything; 
this can never be sought nor required, for it is utterly imf)os- 
sible : yet all persons are under some obligation to improve 
their own understanding ; otherwise it will be a barren desert, 
or a forest overgrown with weeds and brambles. Universal 
ignorance or infinite errors \^ill overspread the mind which 
is utterly neglected, and lies without any cultivation. 

2. Deeply possess your mind with the vast importance of 
a good judgment, and the rich and inestimable advantages of 
right reasoning. Review the instances of your own miscon- 
duct in life; think seriously with yourselves how many follies 
and sorrows you had escaped, and how much guilt and misery 
you had prevented, if from your early years you had but taken 
due pains to judge aright concerning persons, times and things. 
This will awaken you with lively vigour to address yourselves 
to the work of improving your reasoning powers, and seizing 
every opportunity and advantage for that end. 

3. From the day and the night, the hours and flying 
minutes, learn a wise improvement of time, and be watchful 
to seize every opportunity to increase in knowledge. 

4. From the vicissitudes and revolutions of nations 
and families, and from the various occurrences of the world, 
learn the instability of mortal affairs, the uncertainty of life, 
the certainty of death. From a coffin and a funeral, learn to 
meditate upon your own departure. 
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5. From the vices and follies of others, observe what is 
hateful in them ; consider how such a practice looks in ano- 
ther person, and remember that it lopks as ill or worse in 
yourself. From the virtue of others, learn something worthy 
of your imitation. 

6. From the deformity, the distress, or dilamity, of othei\c, 
derive lessops of thankfulness to Qt)d, and hymns of grateful 
praise to your Creator, Governor and Benefactor, who has 
formed you in a better mould, and guarded you from those 
evils. Learn also the sacred lesson of contentment in your 
own estate, and compassion to your neighbour under his 
miseries. 

7. From your natural powers, sensations, judgment, me- 
mory, hands, feet, &c. make this inference, that they were not 
given you for nothing but for some useful employment to the 
honour of your Maker, and for the good of your fellow crea- 
tures, as well as for your own best interest and final happiness. 

8. From the sorrows, the pains, the sicknesses, and 
sufferingv'?, that attend you, learn the evil of sin, and the 
imperfection of your present state. From your own sins and 
follies, Icaru the patience of God toward you, and the practice 
of humility toward God and man. 

9. If the treasures of the mind should be hoarded up 
and concealed, they would profit none besides the possessor ; 
and even his advantage by the possession would be poor and 
narrow in comparison of what the same treasures would 
yield, both to himself and to the world, by a free communica- 
tion and diffusion of them. Large quantities of knowledge 
acquired and reserved by one man, like heaps of gold and 
silver, would contract a sort of rust and disagreeable aspect 
by lying in everlasting secrecy and silence ; but they are 
burnished and glitter by perpetual* circulation through the 
tribes of mankind. 
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PART XV. 

Robert John Thornton, M. D. 
PHILOSOPHY OF MEDICINK . 

On Cheerfulness. 

I 

“ Retire, O rash unthinking mortal, from the vain allurements of a de- 
ceitful world, and learn that riikmre was not designed the portion of human 
life. Man was born to mourn and to be wretcheti\ this is the condition of all 
below the stars, and whoever endeavours to oppose it, acts in contradiction 
to the will of heaven. P'ly then from the fatal enchantments of youth ‘and 
social delight, and consecrate the solitary hours to lamentation and woe. 
Misery is the duty of all sublunary beings, and every enjoyment is an ojff'cnce 
to the Deitv, who is to be worshipped only by the mortification of every 
sense oT pleasure, and the everlasting exercise of sighs and tears.” 

Persuasives on the contrary. 

** Look around and survey the various beauties of the globe, which heaven 
has destined for the seat of the human race, and consider whether a world 
thus exquisitely framed could Ue meant for the abode of misery and pain. 
For what end has the lavish hand of Providence diffused such innumerable 
objects of delight, but that all might rejoice in the privilege of existence, and 
be filled with gratitude to the beneficent Author of it ? Thus to enjoy the 
blessings he has sent, is virtue and obedience ; and to reject them merely 
as means of pleasure is pitiable ignorance, or absurd perverseness. Infinite 
goodness is the source of qreated exislance ; the proper tendency of every 
Tational being, from the highest order of raptured seraphs, to the meanest rank 
of men, is to rbe incessantly from low^er degrees of happiness to higher. 
They have each faculties assigned them for various orders of delights.” 

The man who is possessed of this excellent frame of mind 
is not only easy in his thoughts, but a perfect master of all 
the powers and faculties of the soul: his imagination is al- 
ways clear, and his judgment undisturbed : his temper is 
even and unruffled, whether in action or solitude. He comes 
with a relish to all those goods which* Nature has provided 
for him, tastes all the pleasures of the creation which are 
poured about him, and does not feel the full weight of those 
accidental evils which may befal him. 
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' If we consider him in relation to the persons whom he 
converses with, it naturally produces love and good-will to- 
wards him. A CHEERFUL MIND is noji only disposed to bo 
affable and obliging, but raises the same good humour in 
those who come within its influence. A man finds himself 
pleased, he does not knov^ why, with the cheerfulness of his 
companion : it is lik*e a sudden suji-shine, that awakens a 
secret delight in the mind, without her attending to it. The 
heart rejoices of its.own accord, an(f naturally flows out into 
friendship and benevolence towards the person who has so 
kindly an effect upon it. 

An inward cheerfulness is an implicit praise and thanks- 
giving to Providence under all its dispensations. It is a 
kind of acquiescence in the state wherein we arc placed, and 
a secret approbation of the Divine Will in his conduct to- 
wards man. 

Cheerfulness is the best promoter of health. Repinings 
and secret murmurs of heart give imperceptible strokes to 
those delicate fibres of which we are composed, and wear 
out the machine insensibly ; not to mention the injury they 
do the blood, and those irregular disturbed motions which 
they raise in the vital functions. 

Cheerfulness boars the same friendly regard to mind as 
to \)ci^body\ it banishes all anxious care and discontent, 
soothes and composes the passions, and keeps the soul in a 
perpetual calm. 

There are writers of great distinction who have made it an 
argument for PROVIDENCE, that the whole earth is covered 
with Green rather than with any other colour, as being such 
a right mixture of light and shade, that it comforts and 
strengthens the eye instead of weakening or grieving it. For 
this reason several painters have a green cloth hanging near 
them to ease the eye upon, after too great an application to 
their colouring. A famous modern philosopher accounts for 
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it in the following manner: — colours that are more lu- 
tninous, overpower and dissipate the animal spirits which are 
employed in sight : — on the contrary, those that arc more 
obscure do not give the animal spirits a sufficient exercise ; 
whereas the rays that produce in us the idea of green, fall 
upon the eye in such a due proportion, that they give the 
animal spirits their proper play, and, by keeping up the 
struggle in a just balance, excite a very pleasing and agree- 
able sensation.’* Let the cause bo Avhat it will, the effect 
is certain ; for which reason the poets ascribe to this parti- 
cular colour the epithet of Cheerful. 

The most important parts in the vegetable world are those 
which are the most beautiful. These are the seeds by which 
the several races of plants are propagated and continued, 
and which are always lodged in flowers or blossoms. Nature 
seems to hide her principal design, and to be industrious in 
making the earth gay and delightful, while she is carrying 
on her great work, and iiitent upon her own preservation. 

We may further observe how Providence has taken care 
to keep up this cheerfulness in the mind of man, by having 
formed it after such a manner as to make it capable of con- 
ceiving delight from several objects which seem to have 
very little use, in them, as from the wildness of rocks and de- 
serts, and the like grotesque parts of Nature. In short, the 
whole universe is a kind of theatre filled with objects that 
either raise in us pleasure, amusement, or admiration. 

The reader’s own thoughts will suggest to him the vicissi- 
tude ot day and night, the change of seasons, with all that 
variety of scones which diversify the face of Nature, and fill 
the mind with a perpetual succession of beautiful and pleas- 
ing images. These sufficiently shew us that PROVIDENCE 
did not design this world should be filled with murmurs 
and repiningSy and that the heart of man should be involved 
in perpetual gloom and melancholy. 
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PART XVL 
Joseph AddiIon. 


1. A good conscience is to the soul what health is to the 
body ; it preserves a constant ease and serenity within us, 
and more than countervails all the calamities and afflictions 
which can possibly befall us. 

2. Contentment produces, in some measure, all those 
effects which the alchymist usually ascribes to what he calls 
the philosopher’s stone; and if it does not bring riches, it does 
the same thing, by banishing the desire of them. If it caiir 
not remove the disquietudes arising from a man’s mind, 
body, or fortune, it makes him easy under them. 

3. The head has the most beautiful appearance, as well 
as the highest station, in a human figure. Nature has laid 
out all her arUin beautifying the face; she has touched it 
with vermilion, planted in it a double row of ivory, made it 
the seat of smiles and blushes, lighted it up and enlivened it 
with the brightness of the eyes, hung it on each side with 
curious organs of sense, given it airs and graces that cannot 
be described, and surrounded it with such a flowing shade of 
hair as sets all its beauties in the most agreeable light. In 
short, she se^ms to have designed the head aa the cupola to 
the most glorious of her works. 

4r. It is of unspeakable advantage to possess our minds 
with an habitual good intention, and to aim all our thoughts, 
words, and actions, . at some laudable end, whether it be to 
55 
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the glory of oiir Maker, the good of mankind, or the benefit 
of our own souls, A person who is possessed with such an 
habitual good intention enters upon no single circumstance 
of life without considering it as w^ell-pleasing to the Author 
of his being, conformable to the dictates of reason, suitable 
to human nature in general, or to that particular station in 
which Providence has pl^iced him. He lives in a perpetual 
sense of the Divine Presence, regards himself as acting, in 
the whole course of his'existence, under the observation and 
inspection of that Being who is privy to all his motions, and 
all his thoughts, who knows his down-sitting and his, up- 
rising, who is about his path and about his bed, and spieth 
out all his ways.*’ In a word, he remembers that the eye of 
his Judge is always upon him; and in every action, he 
reflects that ho is doing what is commanded or allowed by 
Him who will hereafter either reward or punish it. 

5, There is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing and 
triumphant consideration in religion, than that of the perpe- 
tual progress which the soul makes towards the perfection of 
its nature, without ever arriving at a period in it. To look 
upon the soul as going on from strength to strength, to consi- 
der that she is to shine for ever with new accessions of glory, 
and brighten to all , eternity ; that she will be still adding 
virtue to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge ; carries in it 
something wonderfully agreeable to that ambition which is 
natural to tbe mind of man. Nay, it must be a prospect 
pleasing to God himself, to see His creation for ever beautify- 
ing in His eyes, and drawing nearer to Him, by greater 
degrees of resemblance. 

6. When I look upon the tombs of the great, every 
motion of envy dies ; when I read the epitaphs of the beau- 
tiful, every inordinate desire forsakes me ; when I meet with 
the grief of parents upon a tombstone, my heart melts with 
compassion; when I see the tombs of the parents themselves. 
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I reflect how vain it is to grieve for those whom we must 
quickly follow; when I see kings lying beside those who 
deposed them, when I behold rival wits placed side by side, 
or the holy men who divided the world with their contests 
and dispute^^I reflect with sorrow and astonishment) on the 
frivolous competitions, factions, and debates of mankind. 


PART XVII. 

Dugald Stewart. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN MIND. 


1. The common bias of the mind undoubtedly is (such is 
the benevolent appointment of Providence,) to think favour- 
ably of the future: to overvalue the chances of possible good, 
and to underrate the risks of possible evil ; and in the case 
of some fortunate individuals, this disposition remains after 
a thousand disappointments. To what this bias of our 
nature is owing, it is not material U) inquire : the fact is 
certain, and it is an important one to our happiness. It 
supports us under the real distresses of life, and cheers and , 
animates all our labours : and although it is sometimes apt 
to produce, in a weak and indolent mind, those deceitful sug- 
gestions of ambition and vanity, which lead us to sacrifice 
the duties and the comforts of the present moment, to 
romantic hopes and expectations ; yet it must be acknow- 
ledged, when connected with habits of activity, and regulat- 
ed by a solid judgment, to hs^ve a favourable effect on the 
eharacter, by inspiring that order and enthusiasm which 
both prompt to great enterprises, and are necessary to ensure 
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their success. When such a temper is united (as it com* 
monly is) with pleasing notions concerning the order of the. 
universe, and in particular concerning the condition and the 
prospects of man, it places our happiness, in a great measure, 
beyond the power of fortune. While it adds a double relish 
to every enjoyment, it blunts the edge of all our sufferings ; 
and even when human life presents •to us no object on 
which our hopes can rest,^ it invites the imagination beyond 
the dark and troubled fhorizon which terminates all our 
earthly prospects, to wander unconfined* in the regions of 
futurity. A man of benevolence, whose mind is enlarged 
by philosophy, will indulge the same agreeable anticipations 
with respect to society ; will view all the different improve- 
ments in arts, in commerce, and in the sciences, as co-oper- 
ating to promote the union, the happiness, and the virtue 
of mankind ; and, amidst ,the political disorders resulting 
from the prejudices and follies of his own times, will look 
forward, with transport, to the blessings which are reserved 
for posterity in a more enlightened age. 


, PAKT XVIII. 
Rev. 0 . 0 , Colton 


Happiness. 

What is earthly happiness ? That phantom of which we 
hear so much and see •so little; whose promises are constant- 
ly given and constantly broken, but as constantly believed ; 
that cheats us with the sound instead of the substance, and 
with the blossom instead of the fruit. Like J uno, she is a 
goddess in pursuit, but a cloud in possession, deified by those 
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who cannot enjoy her, and despised by those who can. Anti- 
cipation is her herald, but’ disappointment is her companion ; 
the first addresses itself to our imagination, that wouldhQ\ie\ey 
but the latter to our experience, t*bat must. Happiness, 
that great mistress of the ceremonies in the dance of life, 
impels us through all its.mazes and meanderings, but leads 
none of us by the same route. Aristippus pursued her in 
pleasure, Socrates in wisdom, ana Epicurus in both ; she 
received the attentions of each, but bestowed her endear- 
ments on neither, although, like some other gallants, they all 
boasted of more favours than they had received. Warned 
by their failure, the Stoic adopted a most paradoxical mode 
of preferring his suit ; he thought, by slandering, to woo her ; 
by shunning, to win her ; and proudly presumed that, by 
fleeing her, she would turn and follow him. She is deceitful 
as the calm that precedes the hurricane, smooth as the water 
on the verge of a cataract, and beautiful as the rainbow, that 
smiling daughter of the storm ; but, Jike the mirage in the 
desert, she tantalizes us with a delusion that distance creates, 
and that contiguity destroys. Yet, when unsought, she is 
often found, and, when unexpected, often obtained ; while 
those who seek for her the most diligently fail the most, 
because they seek her where she is not. Anthony sought 
her in love ; Brutus in glory ; Ca3sar in dominion the first 
found disgrace, the second disgust, the last ingratitude, and 
each destruction. To some she is more kind, but not less 
cruel ; she hands them her cup, and they drink even to stu- 
pefaction, until they doubt whether they are men with Philip, 
or dream that they are gods with Alexander. On some she 
smiles as on Napoleon, with an aspect more bewitching 
than an Italian sun ; but it is only to make her frown the 
more terrible, and by one short caress to embitter the pangs 
of separation. 
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PART XIX. 

* 

Thomas Dick. 

PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 

What are all the wise and beneficent designs of a fellow 
mortal, w’hen compared with the numerous and diversified 
streams of benevolence which are incessantly flowing from the 
uncreated source of felicity ! They are but as a drop to the 
ocean, or as an atom when compared with the immensity of 
the universe. On Him all beings depend, from the archangel 
to the worm ; from Him they derive their comforts ; to Him 
they are indebted for all their powers and faculties ; and on 
Him their eternal felicity depends. Were w’^e to prosecute 
this subject to any extent, it would lead us into a field on 
which volumes might be written, and yet the greater part 
of the displays of divine beneficence would remain unrecorded, 

2. Wherever we tuvn our eyes in the world Around us, we 
behold innumerable instances of our Creator’s beneficence. 
In order that the eye and the imagination may be gratified 
and charmed, he has spread over the surface of our terrestrial 
habitation an assemblage of the richest colours, which beauti- 
fy and adorn the landscape of the earth, and present to our 
view a picturesque and diversified scenery, which is highly 
gratifying to the principle of novelty implanted in the human 
mind. On all sides we behold a rich variety of beauty and 
magnificence. Here, spread the wide plains and fertile fields 
adorned with fruits and verdurfe ; there, the hills rise in gentle 
slopes, and the mountains rear their snowy tops to the clouds, 
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distilling from their sides the brooks and rivers, which enliven 
and fertilize the plains through which they flow, Here, the 
lake stretches into a smooth expanse in the bosom of the 
mountains; there, the rivers meander through the forests 
and the flowery fields, diversifying the rural scene, and dis- 
tributing health and fertility in their train. Here, we be- 
hold the rugged cliffs and the stately port of the forest ; there, 
we are chatmed with the verdure m the meadow, the enamel 
of flowers, the azure of the sky, and the gay colouring of 
the morning and evening clouds. In order that this scene 
of beauty and magnificence might be rendered visible. He 
formed the element of light, without which the expanse of 
the universe would be a boundless desert, and its beauties 
for ever veiled from our sight. It opens to our view the 
mountains, the hills, the vales, the woods, the lawns, the flocks 
and herds, the wonders of the mighty deep, and the 
radiant orbs of heaven. It paints a thousand different hues 
on the objects around us, and promotes a cheerful and exten- 
sive intercourse among all the inhabitants of the globe, 

3. Again, in order to gratify the sense of hearing^ He 
formed the atmosphere, and endowed it with an undulating 
quality, that it might waft to our ears the pleasures of 
sound, and all the charms of music. ,The murmuring of the 
brooks, the whispers of the gentle breeze, the soothing 
sound of the rivulet, the noise of the waterfall, the hum of 
bees, the buzz of insects, the chirping of birds, the soft 
notes of the nightingale, and the melody of thousands of 
the feathered songsters, which fill the groves with their 
warblings, produce a pleasing variety of delightful emotions ; 
the numerous modulations of the human voice, the arti- 
culate sounds peculiar to the human species, by which the 
interchanges of thought and affection are prpmoted, the 
soft notes of the piano forte, the solemn sounds of the organ 
— and even the roaring of the stormy ocean, the dashings 
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of the mighty cataract, and the rolling thunders which 
elevate the soul to sentiments of sublimity and awe — are 
all productive of a mingled variety of pleasures; and de- 
monstrate that the distribution of happiness is one grand 
end of the operations of our bountiful Creator. . 

4. In fine, the happiness of man appears to be the 
object of the divine care, ^very returning season, every mo- 
ment, by day and by night. By day, He cheers us with the 
enlivening beams of the sun, which unfolds to us the beauty 
and the verdure of the fields ; and lest the constant efflux of 
his light and heat should enfeeble our bodies, and wither the 
tender herbs, ho commands the clouds to interpose as so 
many magnificent screens, to ward off the intensity of the 
solar rays. When the earth is drained of its moisture, and 
parched with heat, he bids the clouds condense their watery 
treasures, and fly from other regions on the wings of the 
wind, to pour their waters upon the fields, not in overwhelm- 
ing and destructive torrents, but in small drops and gentle 
showers, to refresh the thirsty soil, and revive the vegetable 
tribes. He has spread under our feet a carpet of lovely green? 
richer than all the productions of the Persian loom, and has 
thrown around our habitation an azure canopy, which directs 
our view to the distant regions of infinite spacC. By night, 
he draws a veil of darkness over the mountains and the 
plains, that we may be enabled to penetrate to the regions 
of distant worlds, and behold the moon walking in bright- 
ness, the aspects of the planetary globes, the long trains of 
comets, and the innumerable host of stars. At this season, 
too, all nature is still, that we may enjoy in quiet the re- 
freshments of sleep, to invigorate our mental and corporeal 
powers. “ As a mother stills every little noise, that her in- 
fant be not disturbed; as she draws the curtains around its 
bed, and shuts out the light from its tender eyes; so God 
draws the curtains of darkness around us, so he makes all 
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things to be hushed and still, that his large family may sleep 
in peace,”— Contemplating all these benign agencies as flow- 
ing from the care and benevolence of our Almighty Parent, 
the pious mind may adopt the beautiful language of the poet, 
though in a -sense somewhat different from what he intended: 

“For me kind Nature wakes her geniaV power, 

Suckles each herb, and spread^ out every flower ; 

Annual for me, the grape, the rose, renew 
The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew ; 

For me the mine a thousand treasures brings ; 

• For me health gushes from a thousand springs ; 

Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me, rise 
My footstool earth, my canopy the skies.” Pope, 

5. He is our Creator^ and wo are the workmanship of his 
hands. He formed our bodies, and he sustains our spirits. 
His physical energy is felt by us every moment, in making 
our hearts to beat, and our lungs to play, and in impelling 
the crimson fluid which circulates in our bodies, through a 
thousand different tubes. To him we are indebted for life, 
and all its comforts ; and for all the powers, capacities, and 
privileges, which dignify our nature, and exalt us above the 
lower ranks of existence. He is our Preserver and bountiful 
Benefactor, Vho “ sustains our souls in life,” who supports 
the course of nature, in its diversified movements, and “ daily 
loads us with his benefits.” To his superintending Providenco 
we are indebted for the food we eat, the water we drink, the 
clothes we wear, the air we breathe, the light which cheers us, 
the splendours of the sun, the wilder radiance of the moon, 
the magnificence of the starry sky, the rains and dews which 
fertilize the soil ; the earth, with its riches and abundance ; 
the trees, plants, and waving grain, which enrich our fields ; 
the flowers which deck the meadows, the beautiful and mag- 
nificent colouring which is spread over the terrestrial lands- 
cape, the succession of day and night, and the vicissitude of 

5 ^ 
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the seasons. In short, to him we are indebted for all the 
objects and movements around us, which render our abode 
on earth convenient, desirable, and productive of enjoyment, 

6. He is our Father, and we are his children. He watches 
over us with a tender care; and “as a father pitieth his 
children, so the* Lord pitieth them that fear him.*' This 
tender, and indissoluble /relation, binds us to him by the 
strongest ties, and' is calculated to excite the most ardent 
filial affection and gratitude. He is our Sovereign and Laio- 
giver, and we are his subjects ; and all his laws are framed 
oil the principles of eternal and immutable rectitude, and ere 
calculated to promote the harmony and happiness of the 
whole intelligent creation. Ho is our Master, and we are 
his servants, and '‘his commandments are not grievous.” He 
is our Friend in adversity ; our Protector in danger and in 
distress ; our Instructor, who has imparted to us knowledge 
and understanding. In fine, he is that Being who is the 
inexhaustible fountain * of light, of life, and of joy, to all be- 
ings on whom depend all our future prospects in this world, 
and all the transporting scenes to which we look forward in 
an interminable state of existence. All these, and many 
other relations, in which we stand to the God of Heaven, 
demonstrate, that Supremo Love to this Beneficent Being, 
is the first and highest duty of every rational creature ; and 
they present the most powerful motives to stimulate us to 
its exercise. 

7. Men in every condition and in every clime have the 
same w^ants, and are exposed to the same disasters and 
afflictions. Hunger and thirst, cold and heat, motion and 
rest, are common to all orders and conditions of men ; and 
in order to supply and alleviate such wants, the aid of our 
fellow-men is indispensably requisite, to enable us to 
obtain food, raiment, light, warmth, comfortable accommo- 
dation, and shelter from the blasts of the tempest. We all 
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stand in need of comfort and advice in the hour of difficulty 
and danger; we all long for the love, and friendship, and 
good offices of those around us ; and we all thirst for an in- 
crease of knowledge, happiness and joy. And those wants 
and desires can be supplied and gratified only by the kindly 
intercourse and affection of kindred spirits. 

8. All are exposed to the saqie sorrows and afflictions. 
Disappointments, anxiety, disgrace* accidents, pain, sickness, 
disease, loss of health, fortune, and honour, bereavement of 
children, friends, and relatives, are equally the lot of the 
prince and the peasant. The prince in the cradle is a being 
as weak and feeble, as dependent on his nurse, has as many 
wants to be supplied, is liable to as many diseases and acci- 
dents, and requires as many exertions to learn to lisp, to 
speak, and to walk, as the newborn babe of bis meanest 
subject. Nay, the rich and the powerful are frequently 
exposed to miseries and vexations from fancied insults, 
affronts, and provocations, from fruatrated hopes, from pride, 
vanity, and ill-humour, from abortive projects and discon- 
certed plans, to which the poor are generally strangers. 
If we enter into one of the abodes of poverty, where one of 
the victims of disease is reclining, wo may behold a poor 
emaciated mcu’tal, with haggard looks and a heaving breast, 
reposing on a pillow of straw, surrounded by ragged children 
and an affectionate wife, all eager to soothe his sorrows 
and alleviate his distress. If wc pass through a crowd of 
domestics and courtly attendants into the mansion of 
opulence, where disease or the harbinger of death has seized 
one of its victims, we may also behold a wretch, pale, blotch- 
ed, and distorted, agonizing under the pain of the asthma, 
the gravel, or the gout, and trembling under the apprehen- 
sions of the solemnity of a future judgment, without one sin- 
cere friend to afford him a drop of consolation. Neither 
the splendour of his apartment, nor the costly crimson with 
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which his couch is hung, nor the attentions of his physi- 
cians, nor the number of his attendants, can prevent the 
bitter taste of nauseous medicines, the intolerable pains, 
the misgivings of heart/and the pangs of conscience which he 
feels in common with the meatiest wretch who is ex- 
piring on a dunghill, 

9. Lastly, all ranks come to the same termination of 
their mortal existence. ‘‘Dust thou art, and' unto dust 
thou shalt return,” is a decree which has gone forth against 
every inhabitant of our globe, of whatever kindred, rank, 
or nation. The tombs of mighty princes, of intrepid geqe- 
rals, of illustrious statesmen, may be adorned with lofty co- 
lumns, with sculptured marble, and flattering inscriptions ; 
but within these varnished monuments their bodies pre- 
sent putrid carcases, as loathsome, and as much the prey 
of worms and corruption, as the corpse of their meanest 
vassal. Their eyes are equally impenetrable to the light 
of day, their ears are equally deaf to the charms of music, 
and their tongues are equally silent in this land of deep for- 
getfulness. This consideration of itself fully demonstrates, 
if any demonstration be necessary, the natural equality of 
mankind, and that there is no essential difference between 
the noble and the ignoble, the Emperor, aqd the sla^ 
And since mankind are all equally liable to afflictions and 
distresses, and are all journeying to the tomb, nothing can 
be more reasonable than the exercise of love, with all its 
kindred affections, towards every class of our fellow-men, 
in order to alleviate their sorrows, and to cheer them on 
their passage through the region of mortality. 
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PART XX. ' 

Christopher Christian Sturm. 

« 

1. Let U8 be assured, that the hand of the Lord has 
planned everything with the iitrnosf wisdom. Look around ; 
all is connected, everything is in its proper place, and nothing 
owes its situation to chance. There is not a thing in the 
world that is useless, even when it falls into dust. Nothing 
is lost from nature, nothing perishes in it ; not even the 
smallest leaf, nor a grain of sand, nor one of those insects 
which the breeze carries away. The majestic firmament 
where the sun shines with so much splendour, the dust which 
sports in his beams, and which we respire without perceiving 
it ; all has appeared at the command of the Creator ; all i^ 
placed in the most proper situation ; all exists never to end ; 
all is good and perfect in the world which the Most High has 
created. 

With what energy does the spring preach to us the 
fHRty and the end of life ! See how for its beauties extend 1 
But let us not exult too much in their splendid appearance ; 
in a few days they will return to the dust whence they came. 
All that brilliant race of flowers, so diversified in their forms 
and shades, must die in the same spring in which they were 
born. Thus our life vanishes away, and its longest duration 
may, in some sort, be compared to a day in spring. An un- 
expected death hurries us into the grave ; while that health 
and strength which we enjoy, promised us a long course of 
years. Often sickness and death come upon us the more 
certainly, as their snares were disguised with the charms of 
health and youth. We may view in the flowers of spring an 
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emblem of our own frail fcy. But though these thoughts 
should make us deeply serious, yet they should not rob us of 
those comforts which the Creator has dispensed to us in the 
spring of our life. The thought of death is very consistent 
with the enjoyment of every innocent pleasure. 

3. There is nothing in nature whose state and mode of 
being is not liable to change. Everylthing is the sport of 
frailty and inconstancy, and nothing is so durable as to con- 
tinue always like itself. ‘^The most solid bodies are not so 
impenetrable, nor their parts so closely connected, as to be 
exempt from dissolution and destruction. Every particle of 
matter changes its form insensibly. Reflections of this nature 
might well distress us, or even drive ns to despair, if wo 
could not derive support and consolation from religion. But 
this leads us to the only, invariable, and eternal Being, whose 
very nature is unchangeable. This immutable Being must 
be to eternity just what he is. Therefore his mercy endures 
for ever, and his righteousness from generation to generation. 

4. In holy reverence, celebrate His praises, who hath 
adopted the eyo to the nature of light ; who formed light in 
particles so small and soft, that they might affect the eye 
without destroying it ; who gave them such a velocity, 

we are by them immediately informed of many things at wR 
place where they came ; who gave them the difference by 
which they cause all that pleasing variety of colour which 
delights the eye, having formed bodies so as to be variously 
affected by them. Let His name be praised, who conveys 
so many blessings in the beams of light. He is light, and in 
Him is no darkness at all. 
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PART XXI. 

John AbEiicROMBiE, M. D? 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL FEELINGS. 

•1. Great diversity exists in the eondifcion of different 
individuals in the present state, some being in circumstances 
of ease, wealth, and comfort, others of pain, deprivation, and 
sorrow. Such diversities we must consider as an arrange- 
ment established by the great disposer of all things, and 
calculated to promote important purposes in his moral Govern- 
ment. 

2. By bringing us into contact 'with individuals in vari- 
ous forms and degrees of suffering they tend continually to 
remind us, that the present scene is but the infancy of our 
existence, thab the beings whom wo thus contemplate are 
the children of the same Almighty Father with ourselves, 
inheriting tlfe same nature, possessed of the same feelings, 
and soon to enter upon another state of existence, where all 
the distinctions which are to be found in this world shall 
cease for ever. They tend to withdraw us from the power 
of self-love, and the deluding influence of present things; and 
habitually to raise our views to that future life, for which 
the present is intended to prepare us. 

3. It is ever to bo kept in mind that no engagement of 
any description must be allowed to interfere with obligations 
of the highest interest to every man, those which relate to 
his own moral condition, in the sight of him who is now his 
witness, and will soon bo his Judge. From want of duo 
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attention to this consideration, year after year glides over us, 
and life hastens to its close, amidst cares and toils and an* 
xieties which relate only to the present world. Thus fame 
may be acquired, or wealth accumulated; or, after a labouri- 
ous ascent, a man may have gained the height of ambition, 
when the truth bqrsts upon him that life is nearly over, while 
its great business is yet to ^begin, the preparation of the moral 
Ijeing for an eternal existence. 

4. The man, who cultivates the habitual impression of 
the divine presence, lives in an atmosphere peculiarly his 
own. The storms which agitate the lower world may blow 
around or beneath him, but they touch him not; as the 
traveller has seen from the mountain’s top the war of ele- 
ments below, while he stood in unclouded sunshine. In 
the works, and ways, and perfections of the Eternal One, he 
finds a subject of exalted contemplation, in comparison with 
which the highest enquiries of human science sink into in- 
significance. 


PART XXIL 
Samuel Smiles. 

SELF-HELP. 

1, Heaven helps those who help themselves.” The 
spirit of self-help is the root of all genuine growth in the 
individual ; and, exhibited in the lives of many, it constitutes 
the true source of national vigour and strength. Help from 
without is often enfeebling in its effects, but help from within 
invariably invigorates. 

2. There is no power of law that can make the idle man 
industrious, the thriftless provident, or the drunken sober ; 
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though every iadividual caa be each and all of these if he 
will, by the exercise of his own free powers of action and 
self-denial. 

8. It may be of comparatively little consequence how 
a man is governed from without, whilst everything depends 
upon how he governs hftnself from within. The greatest 
slave is not he who is ruled by ajdespot, great though that 
evil be, but he who is the thrall of his own moral ignorance, 
selfishness, and vice« 

4. Though only the generals* names may be remembered 
in the history of any great campaign, it has been mainly 
through the individual valour and heroism of the privates that 
victories have been won. 

5. It is the diligent hand and head alone that maketh 
rich — in self-culture, growth in wisdom and in business. 
Even when men are born to wealth and high social position, 
any solid reputation which they may individually achieve is 
only attained by energetic application ; for though an inheri- 
tance of acres may be bequeathed, an inheritance of know- 
ledge and wisdom cannot. The wealthy man may pay others 
for doing his work for him, but it is impossible to get his 
thinking done for him by another, or to purchase any kind 
of self-culture, 

C. The knowledge and experience which produce wisdom 
can only become a man’s individual possession and property by 
his own free action ; and it is as futile to expect these with- 
out laborious, pains-taking effort, as it is to hope to gather 
the harvest where the seed has not been sown. 

7. Riches and ease, it is perfectly clear, are not necessary 
for man’s highest culture, else had nob the world been so 
largely indebted in all times to those who have sprung from 
the humbler ranks. An easy and luxurious existence does 
not train men to effort or encounter with difficulty; nor does 

57 
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it awaken that consciousness of power which is so necessarj' 
for energetic and effective action in life. Indeed, so far 
from poverty being a misfortune, it may, by vigorous self- 
help, be converted even into a blessing; rousing a man to 
that struggle with the world in which, though some may 
purchase ease bjr degradation, the right-minded and true- 
hearted will find 8trength,^confidence, anti triumph. 

• 

8. Riches are so grgat a temptation to ease and self- 
indulgence, to which men are by nature prone, that the 
glory is all the greater of those who, born to great fortune, 
nevertheless take an active part in the work of their gener- 
ation — who scorn delights and live laborious days/' 

9. The greatest results in life are usually attained by 
simple means, and the exercise of ordinary qualities. The 
common life of every day, with its cares, necessities, and 
duties affords ample opportunity for acquiring experience 
of the best kind; and ita most beatpn paths provide the true 
worker with abundant scope for effort and room for self- 
improvement. The great high-road of human welfare lies 
along the old high-way of steadfast well-doing ; and they 
who are the most persistent, and work in the truest spirit, 
will invariably be the^most successful. 

10. Fortune has often been blamed for her blindness ; 
but fortune is not so blind as men are. Those who look into 
practical life will find that fortune is usually on the side of 
the industrious, as the winds and waves are on the side of 
the best navigators, 

11. Progress, however, of the best kind, is comparatively 
slow. Great results cannot be achieved at once ; and we 
must be satisfied to advance in life as we walk, step by step. 

12. We must sow before we can reap, and often have to 
wait long, content meanwhile to look patiently forward in 
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hope; the fruit best worth waitiug for often ripening the 
slowest. 

13. It is always a mark of short-sightedness and of weak- 

ness to be impatient of results. Thus true growth is often 
baffled ; like little children who plant seeds in their garden 
and grub them up to see how they grow^ and so kill them 
through their impatience. * 

14. To the feeble, the sluggigh, and purposeless, the 
happiest opportunities avail nothing, — they pass them by, 
seeing no meaning in them. But if we are prompt to seize 
and improve even the shortest intervals of possible action 
and effort, it is astonishing how much can be accomplished. 

15. An hour in every day withdrawn from frivolous pur- 
suits, would, if profitably employed, enable any man of 
ordinary capacity very shortly to master a complete science. 
It would make an ignorant man a well-informed man in ten 
years. We must not allow the time^ to pass without yielding 
fruits, in the form of something learnt worthy of being 
known, some good principle cultivated, or some good habit 
strengthened^ 

16. The cultivation of energy is of the greatest impor- 
tance; resolute determination in the pursuit of worthy objects 
being the foundation of all true greatness of character. 
Energy enables a man to force his way — through irksome 
drudgery and dry details, and carries him onward and upward 
in every station in life. It accomplishes more than genius, 
with not one-half the disappointment and peril. It is not 
eminent talent that is required to ensure success in any 
pursuit, so much as purpose, — not merely the power to 
achieve, but the will to labour energetically and persevering- 
ly. Hence energy of will may be defined to be the very 
central power of character in a man — in a word, ifc is the 
Man himself. It gives impulse to his every action and soul 
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to every effort. True hope is based on it, — ^and it is hope 
that gives the real perfume to life. 

17. *‘Woc unto him that is faint-hearted,” says the son of 
Sirach. There is, indeed, no blessing equal to the possession 
of a stout heart. Even if a man fail in his efforts, it will be 
a greater satisfaction to him to enjoy the consciousness of 
having done his best. In^ humble life mothing can be more 
cheering and beautiful th!in to see a man combating, suffer- 
ing by patience, triumphing in his integrity, and who, when 
his feet are bleeding and his limbs failing him, still walks 
upon his courage. 

18. Mere wishes and desires but engender a sort of green 
sickness in young minds, unless they are promptly embodied 
in act and deed. The good purpose once formed must be 
carried out with alacrity, and without swerving. In many 
walks of life drudgery and toil must be cheerfully endured 
as the necessary discipline of life. Hugh Miller says, the 
only school in which he was properly taught was “ that world- 
wide school in which toil and hardship are the severe, but 
noble teachers.” He who allows his application to falter, 
or shrinks his work on frivolous pretexts, is on the sure road 
to ultimate failure. Let any task be undertaken as a thing 
not possible to be evaded, and it will soon come to be per- 
formed with alacrity and cheerfulness. The habit of stre- 
nuous continued labour will become comparatively easy in 
time, like every other habit. Thus even men with the 
commonest brains and the most slender powers will accom- 
plish much, if they will but apply themselves wholly and in- 
defatigably to one thing at a time. Fowell Boxton placed his 
confidence in ordinary means and extraordinary application ; 
realizing the Scriptural injunction, “ Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with all thy might” ; and he himself 
attributed his own remarkable success in life to hia practice 
of constantly being a whole man to one thing at a time.” 
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19. Nothing that is of real worth can be achieved with- 
out courageous working. Man owes his growth chiefly to 
that active striving of the will, that encounter with difficulty 
which we call effort, and it is astonishing to find how often 
results apparently impracticable are thus made possible. 
An intense anticipatioij itself transforms possibility into 
reality, our desires being often but the precursors of the 
things which we are capable of performing. On the contrary, 
the timid and hesitating find cverjithing impossible, chiefly 
because it seems so*. 

.20. It is will ^ — force of purpose, — that enables a man 
to do or be whatever he sets his mind on being or doing. 
A holy man was accustomed to say, Whatever you wish, 
that you are: for such is the force of our will, joined to the 
Divine, that whatever we wish to be, seriously, and with a 
true intention, that we become. No one ardently wishes 
to be submissive, patient, modest, or liberal, who does not 
become what he wishes.” 

21. “ Where there is a will there is a way,” is an old 
and true saying. He who resolves upon doing a thing, by 
that very resolution often scales the barriers to it, and secures 
its achievement. To think we are able, is almost to be so — 
to determirai,e upon attainment is frequently attainment 
itself. Thus, earnest resolution has often seemed to have 
about it almost a savour of omnipotence. 

22. One of Napoleon’s favourite maxims was, “The 
truest wisdom is resolute determination.” His life, beyond 
most others, vividly showed what a powerful and unscrupulous 
will could accomplish. He threw his whole force of body 
and mind direct upon the work. Imbecile rulers, and the 
nations they governed went down before him in succession. 
“ Impossible,” said he, “ is a word only to bo found in the 
dictionary of fools.” He spared no one, not even himself. 
His influence inspired other men, and put a new life into 
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them. His life taught the lesson that power, however ener- 
getically wielded, without beneficence, is fatal to its possessor 
and its subjects ; and that knowledge, or knowingness, with- 
out goodness, is but the' incarnate principle of Evil. 

23. It is not good for human nature to have the road of 
life made top easy. Better to be* under the necessity of 
working hard and faring« meanly, than to have everything 
done ready to our hand and a pillow of down to repose upon. 
Indeed, to start in life with comparatively small means seems 
so necessary as a stimulus to work, that it may almost be set 
down as one of the conditions essential to success in life. • 

24. Method is essential, and enables a larger amount of 
work to be got through with satisfaction. The shortest way 
to do many things is to do only one thing at once. A French 
minister, who was alike remarkable for his despatch of busi- 
ness and his constant attendance at places of amusement, 
being asked how he contrived to combine both objects, re- 
plied, ** simply by never' postponing till to-morrow what 
should be done to-day.” “ If you want your business done,” 
says the proverb, “ go and do it, if you don't want it done, 
send some one else.” 

25. Do instantly whatever is to be done, ;ind take the 
hours of recreation after business, never before it. When 
a regiment is under march, the rear is often thrown into 
confusion because the front do not move steadily, and with- 
out interruption. It is the same with business. If that 
which is first in hand is not instantly, steadily, and regularly 
despatched, other things accumulate behind, till affairs begin 
to press all at once, and no human brain can stand the con- 
fusion. 

26. Men of business are accustomed to quote the maxim 
that, * Time is money,' but it is much more; the proper im- 
provement of it is self-culture, self-improvement, and growth 
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of character. An hour wasted daily on trifles or in indol- 
ence, would, if devoted to self-improvement, make an ignor- 
ant man wise in a few years, and, employed in good works, 
would make his life fruitful, and death a harvest of worthy 
deeds. Fifteen minutes a day devoted to self-improvement, 
will be felt at the end of the year. , 

27. Some take no thought oijthe value of money until 
they have come to an end of it, and many do the same with 
their time. The hours are allowed to flow by unemployed, 
and then, when life is fast waning they bethink themselves of 
the duty of making a wiser use of it. Bub the habit of listless- 
ness and idleness may already have become confirmed, and 
they are unable to break the bonds with which they have 
permitted themselves to become bound. Lost wealth may 
be replaced by.industry, lost knowledge by study, lost health 
by temperance or medicine, but lost time is gone for ever. 

28. A proper consideration of the value of time will also 
inspire habits of punctuality, “ Punctuality,” said Louis 
XIV, “ is the politeness of kings.” It is also the duty of 
gentleman, and the necessity of men of business. Nothing 
begets confidence in a man sooner than the practice of this 
virtue, and nothing shakes confidence sooner than the want 
of it. He who holds to his appointment and does not keep 
you waiting for him, shows that he has regard for your time 
as well as for his own. We naturally come to the conclusion 
that the person who is careless about time, will be careless 
about business, and that he is not the one to be trusted 
with the transaction of matters of importance. 

29. Honesty is the best policy,” is upheld by the daily 
experience of life; uprightness and integrity being found as 
successful in business as in everything else. 

80. How a man uses money — makes it, saves it, and 
spends it — is perhaps one of the best tests of his practical 
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wisdom. Although money ought by no means to be regard- 
ed as the chief end of man’s life, neither is it a trifling 
matter, to be held in philosophic contempt, representing as 
it does to do so large an extent, the means of physical com- 
fort and social well-being. Indeed some of the finest qua- 
lities of human n|iture are intimately related to the right 
use of money, such as gejierosity, honesty, justice, and self- 
sacrifice ; as well as the practical virtues of economy and 
providence. On the othtr hand, there ^are their counter- 
parts of avarice, fraud, injustice, and selfishness, as displayed 
by inordinate lovers of gain ; and the vices of thriftlessness^ 
extravagance, and improvidence, on the part of those who 
misuse 'and abuse the means entrusted to them. A right 
measure and manner in getting, saving, spending, giving, 
taking, lending, borrowing, and bequeathing, would almost 
argue a perfect man. 

31. Any class of men that lives from hand to mouth 
will ever be an inferior class. They will necessarily remain 
impotent and helpless, hanging on the skirts of society, the 
sport of time and seasons. Having no respect for them- 
selves, they will fail in securing the respect of others. In 
commercial crisis, such men must inevitably go to the wall. 
Wanting that husbanded power which a sort of savings, no 
matter how small, invariably gives them, they will be at 
every man’s mercy, and, if possessed of right feelings, they 
cannot but regard with fear and trembling the future pos- 
sible fate of their wives and children. 

32. There is only one way that is safe for any man, or 
any number of men by which they can maintain their pre- 
sent position if it be a good one, or raise themselves above 
it if it be a bad one, — that is, by the practice of the virtues 
of industry, frugality, temperance, and honesty. There is 
BO royal road by which men can raise themselves from a 
position which they feel to be uncomfortable and unsatisfac* 
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tory, as regards their mental or physical condition, except 
by the practice of those virtues by which they find numbers 
amongst them are continually ac^vancing and bettering 
themselves. 

33. What some men are, all without difficulty might be. 
Employ the same means,* and the same resailts will follow. 
That there should be a class of r»en who live by their daily 
labour in every state is the ordinance of God, and doubtless 
is a wise and righteous one ; but' that this class should be 
otherwise than frugal, contented, intelligent, and happy, 
is not the design of Providence, but springs solely from the 
weakness, self-indulgence, and perverseness of man himself. 
The healthy spirit of self-help created amongst working 
people would more than any other measure serve to raise 
them as a class, and this, not by pulling down others, but 
by levelling them up to a higher and still advancing standard 
of religion, intelligence and virtue. “All moral philosophy,^* 
says Montaigne “is as applicable to* a common and private 
life as to the most splendid. Every man carries the entire 
form of the human condition within him.’* 

34. Economising one’s means with the mere object of 
hoarding is a very mean thing ; but economising for the 
purpose of being independent is one of* the soundest indica- 
tions of manly character ; and when practised with the 
object of providing for those who are dependent upon us, 
it assumes quite a noble aspect. It is the exlubition of 
self-help in one of its best forms. 

35. Every man ought so to contrive as to live within his 
means. This practice is of the very essence of honesty. For 
if a man do not manage honesty to live within his own 
means, he must necessarily be living dishonestly upon the 
means of somebody else. Those who are careless about 
personal expenditure, and consider merely their own grati- 
fication, without regard for the comfort of others, generally 
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find out the real uses of money when it is too late. Though 
by nature generous, these thriftless persons are often driven 
in the end to do very ^shabby things. They dawdle with 
their money as with their time ; draw bills upon the future ; 
anticipate their earnings ; and are thus under the necessity 
of dragging after .them a load of debts and obligations which 
seriously affect their action as free and independent men. 
The loose cash which many persons throw away uselessly, 
and worse, would often fotm a basis of fojtune and indepen- 
dence for life. These wasters are their own worst enemies, 
though generally found amongst the ranks of those who rail 
at the injustice of ‘‘the world." But if a man will not be 
his own friend, how can he expect that others will ? Orderly 
men of moderate means have always something left in their 
pockets to help others ; whereas your prodigal and careless 
fellows who spend all never find an opportunity for helping 
anybody. It is poor economy, however, to be a scrub. Nar- 
rowmindedness in living and in dealing is generally short- 
sighted, and leads to failure. The penny soul, it is said, 
never come to two-pence, Generossity and liberality, like 
honesty, prove the best policy after all. 

36. The proverb says that “ an empty bag cannot stand 
upright ; " neither can a man who is in debt. Debt makes 
everything a temptation. It lowers a man in self-respect, 
places him at the mercy of his tradesman and his servant, 
and renders him a slave in many respects, for he can no longer 
call himself his own master, nor boldly look the world in the 
face. It is also difficult for a man who is in debt to be truth- 
ful, hence it is said that lying rides on debt's back. The 
debtor has to frame excuses to his creditor for postponing 
payment of the money he owes him ; and probably also to 
contrive falsehoods. It is easy enough for a man who will 
exercise a healthy resolution, to avoid incurring the first 
obligation ; but the facility with which that has been incurred 
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often becomes a temptation to a second ; and very soon the 
unfortunate borrower becomes so entangled that no late 
exertion of industry can set him free. The first step in debt 
is like the first step in falsehood; almost involving the 
necessity of proceeding in the same course, debt following 

debt, as lie follows lie, • 

' • 

37. Dr. Johnson field that earl^ debt is ruin. His words 
on the subject are weighty, and worthy of being held in 
remembrance. ‘"Do not,*^ said he, accustom yourself to 
consider debt only as an inconvenience ; you will find it 
a calamity. Poverty takes away so many means of doing 
good, and produces so much inability to resist evil, both 
natural and moral, that it is by all virtuous means to be 

avoided Let it be your first care, then, not to be in 

any man's debt. Resolve not to be poor ; whatever you have, 
spend less. Poverty is a great enemy to human happiness; 
it certainly destroys liberty, and it makes some virtues 
impracticable and others extremely difficult. Frugality 
is not only the basis of quiet, but of beneficence. No man 
can help others that wants help himself ; we must have 
enough before’ we have to spare.” 

38. It is the bounden duty of every man to look his 
affairs in the face, and to keep an account of his incomings 
and outgoings in money matters. The exercise of a little 
simple arithmetic in this way will be found of great value. 
Prudence requires that we shall pitch our scale of living a 
degree below our means, rather than up to them ; but this 
can only be done by carrying out faithfully a plan of living 
by which both ends may be made to meet. John Locke 
strongly advised this course : “ Nothing,” said he, ** is liklier 
to keep a man within compass than having constantly before 
his eyes the state of his affairs in a regular course of account,” 

39. It is a great point for young men to begin well ; for 
it is in the beginning of life that that system of conduct is 
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adopted, which soon assumes the force of Habit, Begin well, 
and the habit of doing well will become quite as easy as 
the habit of doing badly. Well-begun is half ended, 
says the proverb, and* a good beginning is half the battle. 
Many promising young men have irretrievably injured 
themselves by a first false step at the commencement of 
life ; while others, of m^uch less promising talents, have 
siKiceedcd simply by b(5ginning well, and going onward. 
The good practical beginning is, to a certain extent, a 
pledge, a promise, and an assurance of the ultimate pros- 
perous issue. There is many a poor creature, now crawl- 
ing through life, miserable himself and the cause of sorrow 
to others, who might have lifted up his head and pros- 
pered, if, instead of merely satisfying himself with reso- 
lutions of well-doing, he had actually gone to work and made 
a good practical beginning. 

40. Many popular books have been written for the pur- 
pose of communicating to the public the great secret of mak- 
ing money. But there is no secret whatever about it, as 
the proverbs of every nation abundantly testify. “ Many a 
little makes a mickle.'" — ‘‘ Take care of the pennies and the 
pounds will take care of themselves.” — “ A penny saved is a 
penny gained.” — ‘‘ Dijigonce is the mother of good luck.” — 
“No pains no gains.” — No sweat no sweet.” — “ Sloth, the 
key of poverty.”— 7 “ Work, and thou shalt have.” — “ He, who 
will not work, neither shall he eat.” — “ The world is his, who 
has patience and industry.” — “It is too late to spare when 
all is spent.” — “Better go to bed supperless than rise in 
debt,” — “The morning hour has gold in its mouth." — 
“ Credit keeps the crown of the causeway.” Such are speci- 
mens of the proverbial philosophy, embodying the hoarded 
experience of many generations, as the best means of thriv- 
ing in the world. 

41. “ He that is slothful in work is brother to him that 
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is a great waster,” “ Go to the ant thou shiggard ; consider 
her ways and be wise.” Poverty, Solomon says, shall come 
upon the idler, “as one that travelleth, and want as an 
armed man;” but of the industrious and upright, '‘The 
hand of the diligent maketh rich.” — " He who will not 
plough by reason of the cold shall beg in harvest, and have 
nothing.” — “The drunkard and ^the glutton shall come to 
poverty ; and drowsiness shall cloJhe a man with rags.” — 
“ The slothful man says there w a lion in the streets.” — 
“ Seest thou a man diligent in his business ? he shall stand 
before kings.” 

42. Simple industry and thrift will go far towards mak- 
ing any person of ordinary working faculty comparatively 
independent in his means. Even a working man may be so, 
provided he would carefully husband his resources, and watch 
the little outlets of useless expenditure. A penny is a very 
small matter, yet the comfort of thousands of families de- 
pends upon the proper spending and saving of pennies. If a 
man allows the little pennies, the results of his hard work, 
to split out ^of his fingers, — some to the boershop, some this 
way and some that — he will find that Ids life is little raised 
above one of mere animal of drudgery. On the other hand, 
if he take care of the pennies — putting some weekly into a 
benefit society or an insurance fund, others into a savings* 
bank, and confiding the rest to his wife to be carefully laid 
out, with a view to the comfortable maintenance and educa- 
tion of his family,— he will soon find that his attention to 
small matters will abundantly repay him, in increasing 
means, growing comfort at homo, and a mind comparatively 
free from fears as to the future. If a working man have 
high ambition and possess richness in spirit, — a kind of 
wealth which far transcends all mere worldly possessions — 
he may not only help himself, but be a profitable helper of 
others in his path through life. 
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43, There is no discredit, but honour, in every right 
walk of industry, whether it be in tilling the ground, 
making tools, weaving fabrics, or selling the products 
behind a counter, A youth may handle a yard stick, or 
measure a piece of ribbon ; and there will be no discredit in 
doing so, unless he allows his mind to have no higher range 
than the stick and ribbot^ ; to be as shoft as the one, and as 
narrow as the other. ** L*et not those blush who have'* said 
Fuller, “ but those who *have not a lawful calling.” And 
Bishop Hall said, Sweet is the destiny of all trades, whether 
of the brow or of the mind.” Men who have raised them- 
selves from a humble calling, need not be ashamed, but 
rather ought to be proud of the difficulties they have sur- 
mounted. The labourer on his feet stands higher than the 
noble man on his knees. 

44, Nothing, however, is more common than energy in 
money-making, quite independent of any higher object than 
its accumulation. A man who devotes himself to this pur- 
suit, body and soul, can scarcely fail to become rich. Very 
little brains will do : spend less than you earn ; add guinea 
to guinea; scrape and save; and the pile of gold will gradu- 
ally rise. 

45, The saving of money for the mere sake of it, is 
but a mean thing, even though earned by honest work ; 
but where earned by dice-throwing, or speculation, and with- 
out labour, it is still worse. To provide for others and for our 
own comfort and independence in old age, is honourable, and 
greatly to be commended; but to hoard for mere wealth's sake 
is the characteristic of the narrow-souled and the miserly. 
It is against the growth of this habit of inordinate saving, 
that the wise man needs most carefully to guard himself : else, 
what in youth was simple economy, may in old age expand 
into avarice, and what was a duty in the one, may become a 
vice in the other. It is the love of money — not money it- 
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self — which is “ the root of evil,” — a love which narrows and 
contracts the soul, and closes it against generous life and 
action. 

* 

46. He who recognises no higher logic that that of the 
shilling, may become a v§ry rich man, and yet remain all the 
while an exceedingly poor creature. For ridhes are no proof 
whatever of moral worth ;and theii glitter often serves only 
to draw attention to the worthlessness of their possessor as 
the glow-worm’s light reveals the grub. “ In morals/’ says 
Mr. Lynch, “a penny may outweigh a pound — may represent 
more industry and character. The money that witnesses 
of patient, inventive years of fair dealing and brave dealing, 
proves ‘ worth ’ indeed. But neither a man’s means nor bis 
worth are measurable by his money. If he has a fat purse 
and a learn heart, a broad estate and a narrow understanding, 
what will his ^means’ do for him — what will his Svorth ’ 
gain him” ? Let a man be what he will, it is the mind and 
heart that make a man poor or rich, miserable or happy, for 
these are always stronger than fortune. 

47. Riches are oftener an impediment than a stimulus to 
action ; and in many cases they are quite as much a mis- 
fortune as a blessing. The youth who inherits wealth, is apt 
to have life made too easy for him, and he soon grows sated 
with it, because he has nothing left to desire. Having no 
special object to struggle for, he finds time hang heavy on 
his hands ; he remains morally and spiritually asleep ; and his 
position in society is often no higher than that of a polypus 
over which the tide floats. 

48. Yet the rich man, inspired by a right spirit, will spurn 
idleness as unmanly ; and if he bethink him of the responsi- 
bilities which attach to the possession of wealth and property, 
he will feel even a higher call to work than men of poor lot. 
The golden mean of Agur’s perfect prayer is, perhaps, the 
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best lot of all, if we did but know it : ^'give me neither poverty 
nor riches ; feed me with food convenient for me.” 

49. Self-culture includes the education or training of all 
parts of a mans' nature, the physical and moral, as well as 
the intellectual. Each must be developed, ancl yet each 
must yield something to satisfy the claims of the others. 
Cultivate the physical powers exclusively, and you have an 
athlete or a savage ; ,th<i moral only, and you have an en- 
thusiast or a maniac ; the intellectual orfly ; and you have a 
deceased oddity, it may be a monster. It is only by wisely 
training all three together that the complete man can be 
formed. 

50. Biit it is not merely health that suffers by neglect 
and disuse of the bodily organs. The mind itself grows sickly 
and distempered, the ptirsuit of knowledge itself is impeded, 
and manhood becomes withered, twisted, and stunted. It is, 
perhaps, to this neglect of physical exercise that we find 
amongst students so frequent a tendency towards discontent, 
unhappiness, inaction, and reverie, — displaying itself in 
a premature contempt for real life, and disgust -at the beaten 
tracks of men. 


61, Practical success in life depends mucK more upon 
physical health than is generally imagined. The capacity for 
continuous working in any calling must necessarily mainly 
depend upon this ; and hence the necessity for attending to 
health, even as a means of intellectual labour itself. The 
cultivation of muscularity may doubtless be over-estimated ; 
yet it is unquestionably important that every young man 
should be early trained to the free use of his body and limbs. 

62. The chief disadvantage attached to the calling of the 
laborious classes is, not that they are employed in physical 
work, but that they are too exclusively so einployed, often 
to the neglect of their moral and intellectual faculties. While 
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the youths of the leisure classes having been taught to asso- 
ciate labour with servility, have shunned it, and then allowed 
to grow up practically ignorant, the poorer classes, confining 
themselves within the circle of their laborious callings, have 
been allowed to grow up in a large proportion of cases abso- 
lutely illiterate. It seeiiis possible, however^ to avoid both 
these evils by combining physical gaining or physical work 
with intellectual culture ; and there are various signs abroad 
which seem to mark the gradual adoption of this healthier 
system of education. 

*63. It is in the physical man that the moral as well as 
the intellectual man lies hid ; and it is through the bodily 
organs that the soul itself works. The body, as old Burtan 
says, ** is domicilium anjmce, her home, abode, and stay ; and 
as a torch gives a better life, a sweeter sftiell according to 
the matter it is made of, so doth our soul perform all her 
actions better or worse, as her organs are disposed ; or, as 
wine savours of the cask wherein it is kept, the soul receives 
a tincture from the body, through which it works.'* • 

54. What it is necessary, then, in the first place to secure 
this solid foundation of physical health, it must also be 
observed that sustained application is ,the inevitable price 
which must be paid for mental acquisitions of all sorts; and 
it is as futile to expect them without it, as to look for a har- 
vest where the seed has not been sown. The road into know- 
ledge is free to all who will give the labour and the study 
requisite to gather it ; nor are there any difficulties so great 
that the student of resolute purpose may not effectually 
surmount and overcome them. 

55. Practical wisdom, for the purposes of life, must be 
carried about with us, and be ready for use at call It is not 
sufficient that we have a fund laid up at home, but not a 
farthing in the popket : we must carry about with us a store 
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of the current coin of knowledge ready for exchange on all 
occasions, else we are comparatively helpless when the oppor- 
tunity for action occurs, ^ 

56. All progress, of the best kind, is slow; but to him 
who works faithfully and in a right spirit, be sure that the 
reward will be vduchsafcd in its good tiipe. Courage and 
industry,” says Sharpe, mast have sunk in despair, and the 
world must have remained unimproved and unornamented, 
if men had merely compared the effect of u single stroke of 
the chisel with the pyramid to be raised, or of a single impres- 
sion of the spade with the mountain to be levelled.” We 
must continuously apply ourselves to right pursuits, and we 
cannot fail to advance steadily, though it may be unconscious- 
ly. By degrees, the spirit of industry, exercised in the com- 
mon forms of education, will be transferred to objects of 
greater dignity and more extensive usefulness. And still 
we must work on ; for the work of self-culture is never finish- 
ed. “ To be employed,'' said the poet Gray, “ is to be happy.” 
‘‘ It is better to wear out than rust out,” said Bishop Cum- 
berland. “ Have we not all eternity to rest in ?” exclaimed 
Arnauld. 

57. It is a marl^ of the short-sighted labourer to be 
impatient of growth. It must show itself in a sensible form, 
and almost at once, to satisfy him. Like little children, eager 
to see their seeds growing, he will pull his plants up to see 
what progress they are making, and so kill them. But man 
who plants and sows must wait in patience and in faith — 
faith in the bountiful spring, and summer, and autumn, which 
will follow. He must sometimes even content himself with 
the thought that his children shall enjoy the fruits. 

58. Self-respect is the noblest garment with which a man 
may clothe himself— the most elevating feeling with which 
the mind can be inspired. One of Pythagoras's wisest 
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maxims, in his Golden Verses, is that in which he enjoins the 
pupil to “ reverence himself.’* Borne up by this high idea, 
he will not defile his body by sensuality, nor his mind by 
servile thoughts. This sentiment, carried into daily life, will 
be found at the root of all the virtues — cleanliness, sobrie- 
ty, chastity, morality, dnd religion. “The pious and just 
honouring of ourselves,” said Milton, “may be thought the 
radical moisture and fountain-head from whence every laud- 
able and worthy enterprise issues forth.” To think meanly 
of one*s self, is to sink in one’s own estimation as well as in 
the estimation of others. And as the thoughts are, so will 
the acts be. A man cannot live a high life who grovels in a 
moral sewer of his own thoughts. He cannot aspire if he 
look down j if he will rise, he must look up. The very hum- 
blest may be sustained by the proper indulgence of this 
feeling; and poverty itself may be lifted and lighted up by 
self-respect. It is truly a noble sight to see a poor man hold 
himself upright amidst all his temptations, and refuse to 
demean himself by low actions, 

59. A child without simplicity, a maiden without inno- 
cence, a boy without truthfulness, are not more piteous sights 
than the man who has wasted and thrown away his youth 
in pleasure, * It is amongst such poreons especially, whose 
youth has been sullied by premature enjoyments, that we 
find that prevalence of scepticism, sneering, and egotism, 
which prove a soured nature. Having abused the sources of 
life and thrown away their youth, they are temjjted in their 
despair to throw their manhood after it. Injury of this kind, 
inflicted on the character, is most difficult to be repaired, for 
the habits formed in youth blind the man as in chains of 
adamant. 

60. The dissipated youth becomes a tainted man ; and 
often he cannot be pure, even if he would. If cure there be, 
it is only to be found in inoculating the mind with a fervent 
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spirit of duty, and in energetic application to useful work. 

61. There is something in the world better than sensual 
enjoyments, better than# fortune, better than health itself— 
it is devotion to knowledge. 

62. It is not ease, but effort, — npb facility, but difficulty, 
that makes men. There is perhaps, no station in life, in 
which difficulties have not^' to be encountered and overcome 
before any decided measase of success can be achieved. Those 
difficulties are, however, our best instructbrs, as our mistakes 
often form our best experience. We learn wisdom from fai- 
lure more than from success : we often discover what will do, 
by finding out what will not do ; and he who never made a 
mistake, never made a discovery. 

63. Necessity may be a hard schoolmistress ; but she is 
generally found the best. Though the ordeal of adversity is 
one from which we naturally shrink, yet, when it comes, we 
must bravely and manfully encounter it. 

64f. Sweet indeed are the uses of adversity. They re- 
veal to us our powers, and call forth our energies. If there 
be real worth in the character like sweet herbs, it will give 
forth its finest fragrance when pressed. ** Crosses, '' says the 
old proverb, “ are the 'ladders that lead to heaven.” “ What 
is even poverty itself,” asks Richter, “ that a man should 
murmur under it ? It is but as the pain of piercing a 
maiden's ear, and you hang precious jewels in the wound.” 
While prosperity is apt to harden the heart to pride, adversi- 
ty in a man of resolution will only serve to ripen it to forti- 
tude. Too much facility, ease, and prosperity is not good 
for a man ; removing that w^holesome stimulus to exertion, 
which is so essential to sound discipline. On the contrary, 
to use the words of Burke, “ Difficulty is a severe instructor, 
set over us by the supreme ordinance of a parental guardian 
and instructor, who knows us better than we know ourselves, 
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as He loves us better too. He that wrestles with us strength- 
en our nerves, and sharpens our skill : our antagonist is 
thus our helper.” Without the necessity of encountering 
difficulty, life might be easier, but men would be worthless. 
For trials, wisely improved, train the character, and teach 
self-help ; thus hardship* itself may often pjrove the whole- 
somest discipline for’us, though recognise it not. 

65. The battle of life, in by far the greater number of 
cases, must necessarily be fought up-hill ; and to win it with- 
out a struggle were perhaps to win it without honour. If 
thiere were no difficulties there would be no success ; if there 
were nothing to struggle for, there would bo nothing to be 
achieved. Difficulties may intimidate the weak, but they 
act only as a wholesome stimulus to men of pluck and resolu- 
tion. All experience of life indeed serves to prove that the 
impediments thrown in the %vay of human advancements, 
may for the most part be overcome by steady good conduct, 
honest zeal, activity, perseverance, and above all by a deter- 
mined resolution to surmount difficulties, and stand up man- 
fully against the misfortune. 

66. Wherever there is difficulty, the individual man must 
come out for better for worse. Encounter with it will train 
his strength, knd discipline his skill ; h^rtening him for fu- 
ture effort, as the racer, by being trained to run against the 
hill, at length courses with facility. The road to success may 
be steep to climb, but it puts to the roof the energies of him 
who. would reach the summit. By experience a man soon 
learns how obstacles are to be overcome by grappling with 
them — how soft as silk the nettle becomes when it is boldly 
grasped, — and how powerful a principle of realizing the 
object proposed, is the moral conviction that we can and 
will accomplish it. Thus difficulties often fall away of them- 
selves, before the determination to overcome them. In 
nine cases out of ten, if marched boldly up to they will flee 
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away. Like thieves they often disappear at a glance. What 
looked like insuperable obstacles, like some great moun- 
tain chain in our wa}^, frowning danger and trial, are 
found to become practicable when approached, and paths 
formerly unseen, though they may be narrow and diflScult, 
open a way for through the hills.* 

67. Much will be done* if we do but try. Nobody knows 
what he can do till he has tried ; and few try their best till 
they have been forced to^do it. “ If I could do such and 
such a thing,” sighs the desponding youth. But he will 
never do, if he only wishes. The desire must ripen into 
purpose and effort ; and one energetic attempt is worth a 
thousand aspirations. Purposes, like eggs, unless they be 
hatched into action, will run into rottenness. It is these 
thorny ifs ” — the miitterings of impotence and despair — 
which so often hedge round the field of possibility, and pre- 
vent anything being done or even attempted. 

68. Nothing is easy, "but was difficult at first — not even 
so simple an act as walking. The danseuse who turns a 
pirouette, the violinist who plays a sonata, have acquired 
their dexterity by patient repetition and through many 
failures. 

69. The most highly educated men are those who have 
been the most resolute in their encounter with difficulties. 
The extremest poverty has been no obstacle in the way of 
men devoted to the duty of self-culture. 

70. The tortoise in the right road, wdll beat a racer in the 
wrong. It matters not though a youth be slow, if he be but 
diligent. Quickness of parts may even prove a defect, inas- 
much as the boy who learns readily will often forget quite 
as readily ; and also because he finds no need of cultivating 
that quality of application and perseverance which the slower 
youth is compelled to exercise, and which proves so va- 
luable an element in the formation of every character. 
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Davy said : “ What I am I have made myself;** and the 
same holds true universally. The highest culture is not 
obtained from teachers when at school or college so much as 
by our own diligent self-education when we have become 
men. Parents need not be in too great haste to see their 
children’s talents forced* into bloom, Let^them watch and 
wait patiently, letting good example and quiet training do 
their work, and leave the rest to Providence. Let them see 
to it that the youth, is provided, by free exercise of his bodily 
powers, with a full stock of physical health; set him fairly 
on. the road of self-culture ; carefully train his habits of ap- 
plication and perseverance ; and as he grows older, if the 
right stuff be in him, he will be enabled vigorously and 
effectively to cultivate himself. 

71. It is indeed scarcely possible to over-estimate the 
importance of training the 3 *oung to virtious habits. In 
them they aro the easiest formed, and when formed they 
last for life ; like letters cut on the bark of a tree, they grow 
and widen with age. Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when ho is old he will not depart from it.*’ 

72. The true character acts rightly, whether in secret or 
in sight of men. That boy was well trained who, when 
asked why he did not pocket some pears ; for nobody was 
there to see, replied, “Yes, there was; I was there to see 
myself; and I don't intend to see myself do a dishonest 
thing.” 
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G. W. M. Reynolds. 


KENNETH;* A ROMANCE Ot THE HIGHLANDS. 

1, The human heart dontains many temples, in which 
angels may bo enshrined or fiends raised up. Woe to him 
who excludes the pure and holy presence* of the former to 
make the latter the idol of his worship! 

2. ' For in every heart there is one temple that hath 
had conscience as its occupant from the beginning, and 
where the faintest whisper is heard from each extremity of 
the soul. The guilty man may cheat the world relative to 
his inward feelings — but he cannot deceive himself. The 
smile of seeming mirth may waver upon his lips ; but his 
soul is weeping bitter tears unseen. In the voice that flows 
from the tongue may he speak loudly and confidently : but 
in the voice that conveys the whispering of conscience 
within, does he receive the evidence of his own unhappiness 
and humiliation. The laugh that he sends forth may sound 
merry as a marriage bell upon the ears of the world : but 
through his own heart does it ring hollow and ominous 
like the tocsin of doom. Thus while that heart consumes 
in secret corrosion, the gaieties of an exquisite hypocrisy 
conceal its excruciations and even grace its dying agonies. 

8. ’ Tis a world full of brilliant and fascinating tempta- 

tions, and where a crime may often prove the talisman of 
wealth, and rank and power. While virtue too frequently 
appears to be the seal that stamps an existence of woe, 
persecution and misery. But wise and happy is the man 
who avoids the meritorious lure of vice, be its seductiveness 
ever so great: — Sooner or later will he find reason to rejoice 
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that he chose virtue for its own sake — because the practice 
thereof constitutes its reward. 

4. When night descends upon the earth, and the Spirit 
of Darkness like a fallen angel, comes forth in its dim 
glory and -its divine sadness — then how dread and how 
appalling are the wakeful terrors which the guilty Conscience 
conjures up ! — and how sweet, oh >^how sweet is the slumber 
which the guileless Conscience enjoys ! 

5. For when the wings of everlasting Power sweep 
over the world amidst the terrors of the storm, — then down, 
down to the deepest confines of his soul, trembles the wretch- 
ed sinner, though couched on yielding floculenca and shaded 
with velvet draperies; while with serenity unbroken — 
undisturbed — the innocent one beholds in the passing fury 
of the storm the evidence of that Power which can raise /iis 
suffering virtue up, and reward it in His own good time ! 


THE CORAL ISLAND; OR, THE HEREDITARY CURSE. 

1. We are .placed in this world to help and succour each 
other. 

2. If it be* in your power to afford i;elicf and consolation, 
esteem yourself happy, and bless the accident which leads 
you to address yourself to the sufferings of others. 

3. Feel yourself well satisfied at having been made the 
instrument of heaven in a deed of benevolence. 

4. Man should resign himself to whatever fate there 
might be in store for him, — putting his entire confidence 
in heaven. 

5. When the mighty ship is wrecking and hundreds of 
human beings are struggling for life and battling with 
death amidst the surge and whirlpool, — the hand of the Lord 
can rescue and bring to shore the chosen one whom He elects 

60 
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to save from amongst that despairing, hopeless multitude; — 
When armies elash in deadly strife and the barbed arrows 
are poured forth thick as hail, — the finger of the Almighty 
can turn the winged messenger of destruction aside from 
the warrior whom He thinks fit to spare. 

6. An evil sGQn at a distance is' greater than when wo 
meet it face to face : because until it conies, our fears magni^ 
fy it. 

c 

7. While Time sweeps onward like a 'mighty tide, 
bearing Kings and Queens, as well as the miscellaneous 
crow’d of human straws, upon its surface, to that unfathom- 
able issue leading to the still more mysterious avenues of 
Eternity, — it is the nature of man to forget that his existence 
is thus passing away. Poor ephemcron ! he prides himself 
on his titles — his honors — his wealth — his power — and his 
pleasures ; and he remembers not that the hand of the 
Destroyer is bearing him along to his doom, and may even 
arrest him suddenly and abruptly in the midst of his 
career. 

8. For oh ! there is One above who can turn the dross 
of our life into gold, and raise up the unclouded sun of 
hope to dawn on the darkest night of despair ! ^ 

9. An invisible hand is ever stretched out to uphold 
the guiltless sufferer and the wrongfully accused. 

10. Perseverance, energy and gold will overcome 
countless difficulties. For perseverance will cut through 
the solid rock — energy will raise the humblest individual 
to eminence — and a small golden key will open the mightiest 
brazen doors. 

11. Heaven sends its mysterious warnings and secret 
intimations to those whom it protects, as well as those* whom 
it chastens. 
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OMAR : A TALE OF THE WAR. 

1. On the rock which the lava-strearn has blasted, the 
velvet mass may grow again : to [he oak-tree which the 
lightning has scared, the faithful mistletoe may cling : and 
the ivy may spread its tendrils around the mouldering ruin ; — 
and so may woman’s lo\^e entwine itself abgut the shattered 
altar in the temple of the heart. 

2. There is mercy for all sinngjrs no matter how great 
their crimes, provided they do sincerely and truly repent. 

,3. Most strange are the circumstances — most singular 
the combinations with which heaven works to accomplish 
its ends, 

4, Crime possesses a terrible fecundity. One misdeed 
engenders a thousand ; and one wrong action is prolific of 
countless misfortunes. 

5. In the presence of terrible dangers and frightful 
calamities it is consistent with liftman nature to become 
utterly selfish, 

6 It is no^ for us poor erring mortals to proclaim that 
the deeds to w^hich our frail humanity renders us liable, 
are not to be expiated by the chastisement that those 
deeds bring upon themselves. ' 

DAYS OF HOGARTH: OR THE MYSTERIES OF 
OLD LONDON. 

1. Be well assured that we are all the artificers of our own 
fortunes, or the workers out of our own ruin. The elements 
of success exist in ourselves, if we choose to take advantage 
of them ; — and, on the other hand, people are too apt to 
attribute to evil fortune or what they are pleased to call 
ill-luck, those failures which have resulted from their own 
neglect, want of foresight, indolence, or obstinacy. The 
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person who says to himself, ‘ I will succeed' and who acts 
in accordance with the resolution, can scarcely experience 
disappointment, for by perseverance he will triumph over 
all obstacles. 

2. Oh! happy, — happy is that man's home* where the 
cheerful looks ot those whom he loves and for whom he toils 
await him, — looks which repay him for all the cares which 
ever attach themselves even to the most prosperous avoca- 
tions, — looks which bring smiles also tojiis lips, and arouse 
the kindliest and holiest sympathies in his heart ! 

3. How precious is the gift of a pure voice to woman, — 
to fascinate as a charm, or to wield as a weapon, — to 
constitute a magic grace infusing perpetual refreshment 
into the soul of the listener, — to plead in the cause of 
mercy and humanity, dear woman's unerring mission, — 
so that the spirit of man may imbibe love out of sound, or 
welcome joy or hope on its errand through the air ! 

4. There is nothing more cheerful than the aspect of 
a comfortable dwelling to the view of the possessor thereof 
when approaching its door. He feels proud as well as 
happy at thus nearing the place which is ” home, “ and 
those feelings are both alike enhanced if he bye a husband 
and a father. 

5. It is strong drink that destroys domestic peace, con- 
ducts the tradesman to ruin, opens the gate of the mad- 
house, throws chains around the criminal, inspires the 
wicked with courage to perpetrate crime, and places a bar 
across the portals of the house of God. 

6. The love of a mother for her child is something so 
holy — so pure — so mysteriously sublime, that the pen which 
is wielded by the fingers of a man essays in vain to describe 
it, though he himself be a father ! A mother's love is a feeling 
apart from the grossness of our earthly nature, — a sentiment 
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SO highly sublimated and so pathetically beautiful, that it 
partakes of the divine regard in which the human race is 
held by the Creator. It is a divine essence bequeathed to 
a mortal nature, — constituting an element of the immortal 
spirit, and doubtless destined to endure even beyond the 
confines of this transitory world ! 

7. There is a season when the soul of man finds the 

o 

“ temple made with hands” too small for the soarings of its 
worship towards t)ie throne of the Eternal, and loves to 
pour forth the adoration of its grateful piety in that mightier 
temple whose floor is the verdant earth, whose walls 
are the blue horizon, and whose roof is the azure arch of 
heaven in the midst whereof the sun shines as the glorious 
lamp of God. 

8. It is a man s glory to rise superior to all the common 
vicissitudes of* life, and remain unruffled by the ordinary 
casualties of existence, and to acquire a mastery over his 
passions and his sensations. 

9. When crime seems the most secure and the most 
prosperous, it has its corroding apprehensions its dark 
misgivings. 

lOi While the grim destroyer evinces a striking manifes- 
tation of his power in one dwelling, the marriage feast is 
served up in another; — and thus does Providence equalize 
its visitations on the human family, — a death here, and a 
bridal there ! 

11. The thirst of gold is a leprosy which no man can 
shake off. 

12. The man who sells himself, body and soul, to the 
demon (JoW, purchases not happiness in return. 

THE EMPRESS EUGENIE’S BOUDOIR. 

1. Alas ! misfortune’s barbed arrows pierce the hearts of 
the young, as well as of the old, — of the beautiful as well as 
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of those with whom we can scarcely sympathise, — of the 
innocent as well as of the guilty ! 

2. Man feeds and exists upon Hope,— that aliment which 
is the most nourishing, the most general, and yet the least 
substantial of all food. 

3. Hope creates fortune?, fabricates crowns, defeats armies, 
inspires the most timid with the courage of the lion : hope 
throws down all obstacles '‘with the force of a battering-rarn 
against a castle ; — it fills the purse of the aspirant with 
gold in the great city, and the cup of the traveller with 
water in the desert : but the gold slips from the hand, 
and the water from the lip ; and hope proves to be no- 
thing more than a delusive phantom, with a will-o-the- 
wisp lantern in its hand, leading its votaries along paths 
which terminate only in pools and marshes. p 

4. There is no adherent to the steps of a man more 
faithful than misery; for misery accommodates its pace 
to that of him whom it accompanies, whereas Happiness 
hurries onward and outsteps us, seldom if ever to be 
again overtaken. 

5. Alas! temporavy misfortunes frequently- extort from 
frail humanity a vow of perfect reformation, but time in 
many cases demonstrates the falsity of all earthly resolutions. 

6. The weak side of all men is their vsinity, and flattery, 
like oil upon the stormy ocean, smooths many an apgry 
feelings. 

7. The most moderate use of strong drink places a dan- 
gerous temptation in our way: we do not set out in 
with the idea of being drunkards; but the habit grows 
upon US by means of its own fascinating powers. The boldest 
and most courageous often submit to a temptation by only 
slightly connecting themselves, in their habits, w^th - it. 
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We see evil customs grow upon us by degrees: from^ stealing 
a penny, the t^ief proceeds to the plunder of a pound; 
and so does the moderate drinker of one glass gradually 
turn into a confirmed drunkard, after having passed through 
all the varipus phases of temperance — a little more — a little 
more still — a very little more still — a little too much — a great 
deal too much — and* then habitual indulgence. 

8. No one can calculate the erfects of intemperance, be- 
cause some of them are very rem*ote, and others are not 
always seen ; but, be assured that three-fourths of all the 
crime, alLthe poverty, and all the disease, which prevail 
around, may be directly or indirectly traced to the vice of 
intemperance. 

9. Strong drink is the leveller of all noble sentiments — 
refined ideas — and proper feelings: — it is an enemy to good 
fellowship, because it leads to that familiarity which 
breeds contempt; and it puts words into the mouths of its 
victims, at which they blush in their\sobor moments! 

10. If you wish to impregnate the foundation of a mighty 
empire, or the elevated mind of man, with the principles 
of ruin, implant in them the habit of intemperance, and 
the wished-for ruin will not be long ere it reaches its 
consummation! 

11. The game of chess is eminently typical of the great 
struggle of life. The chequered board represents the natural 
vicissitudes of existence; while the pieces themselves are 
emblematical of the various powers, passions, and accidents 
with which humanity has to contend. In the pawns we 
see the representatives of the minor actions and duties of 
life. It is in chess as in the great Vorld — much of our 
success depends upon the skill with which these are 
played ; great pieces can only be brought into action on 
great occasions; the others are ever in the front of the 
battle, and upon their conduct does success or defeat depend* 
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12. Mankind is only a troop of actors on a larger scale ; 
and dissimulation prevails at the court, in the city, in 
palaces, in drawing-rooms, in boudoir, and even in servants’ 
halls. 

13. It is magnanimous how to support misfortune, — and 

a great mind ahould manifest coiirage in the moment of 
difficulty. f 

14. Little men love tall women, and tall women love little 
men : gourmamls make a better dinner an the society of 
those who eat but little ; the strong ally themselves with 
the weak; men of genius choose domesticated wdves ; 
authoresses generally espouse fools ; proud individuals can- 
not endure those who are proud also ; rogues seek the society 
of honest men : the most dissipated woman loves the man 
who detests her vices ; and the good man frequently adores 
the most libertine female. Extremes meet : contrasts 
approach each other ; and in the darkest shades the painter 
discovers the finest colours. 

15. The keenest and shrewdest are always liable to be led 
astray or hood- winked through the medium of flattery. 

16. Alas ! happiness in this world is invariably mingled 
with sorrow. 

17. There is nothing so charming as simplicity, modesty, 
and natural talent which knows how to amuse or instruct 
without being assuming : and to those qualities do we return 
with renewed zest. 

18. It is difficult to persuade ourselves that we are in the 
wrong. Even when we do admit our error, we still find an 
extenuation to colour our conduct: and we say to ourselves, 
“ How’ could we do otherwise ?” 

19. Diamonds, handsome attire, and gaudy equipages 
should never be perferred to the tranquillity of the soul, and a 
fault can never be repaired by gold. 
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20, A parent is invariably certain to be pleased when her 
offspring is the subject of praise and admiration. 

21, The beauty of the countenance captivates for a 
season, but is not sufficient to enchain the heart for ever; — 
happy, thetf, is the husband who can find in his wife those 
attractions which tiipe may never change. • 

22, Kindness of disposition endears a woman more than 
ever. A woman should never employ any other weapons : 
reproaches and complaints only widen the distance between 
herself and her husband; but indulgence and amiability will 
effectually bring back the heart she feared to lose! 

MARY PRICE ; OR THE MEMOIRS OF A MAID- 
SERVANT. 

1. You will grow wiser the more you reflect upon what is 
your real interest. We must all push our way in the world. 
Some persons are born with fortunes, ready made, and they 
have generally ugly faces; others are born without any for- 
tunes at all ; but they very often have pretty faces — and a 
pretty face is good as a fortune. 

2. When the mighty ship with a thousand souls on board 
founders or burns at sea, yet if heaven* wills that only one 
single individual of that multitude shall be saved, a spar to 
which this one may cling will be wafted by the divine hand 
to the shore of security. When Vesuvius vomits forth its 
lava-stream, though every village, and hamlet, and town 
upon its slopes may be overwhelmed in a common ruin, yet 
that the hut of the holy anchorite, though apparently placed 
on the most perilous height, may nevertheless escape the 
otherwise universal desolation. 

3. No small amount of consolation and courage is expe- 
rienced while meditating upon the extraordinary interposition 
of Providence at various times to rescue persons from those 

61 
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perils whence by mortal agency alone there seemed no pos- 
sible issue. 

4. Unfortunately in Ahis world of sorrow and of sin, there 
is so much of discontent that the easiest avocations become 
changed by our own perverse natures into the heaviest. 

5. Our gratil^ude in receiving a bounty should be tem- 

pered with the chastening reflection that heaven gives us 
far more than, in conseqmmce of our manifold sins, we can 
possibly deserve. * 

6. When the heart is full almost unto bursting with a 
woe restrained by a preterhuman effort, it requires but 
the slightest incident — a single word — to touch the chord 
that is stretched ; and then the vibration, though lasting but 
for a moment, is fraiight with such exquisite pain that 
nature can supply but one remedy — and that is tears. 

7. What a strange world this is. A death which plunges 
an entire family into deep affliction is sometimes made the 
subject of rejoicing and self-congratulation in another family. 

8. Ee not afraid of death, nor sorrow at its approach. To 
(lie is the lot of us all: we come into the world condemned 
lo death from the very moment of our birth : it is even the 
condition upon whicl\ we arc born and receive our being. 
Wc are all therefore doomed to die, but with reprieves of a 
longer or shorter duration. 

9. There is no situation in life, however unfortunate, that 
is without hope for those who have faith in Providence. 


WAGNER, THE WEHR WOLF. 

1 . The world is indeed made up of thorny paths and 
devious ways, but a stout heart and integrity of purpose will 
even be found faithful guides. The more exalted and 
wealthier the individual, the greater the temptations he will 
have to encounter. 
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2. On the brink of the tomb no animosity should ever 
find a resting-place in the human heart. Though elsewhere 
men yield to the influence of their passions and their feel- 
ings, in pursuing each his separate interests, — though, in 
the great wprld, we push and jostle each other, as if the earth 
was not large enough to allow us to follow our separate w’ays, — 
yet, when wo meet Around the gi;avo, to consign a fellow- 
creature to his last resting-place, let peace and holy forgive- 
ness occupy our souls. There let* the clash of interest and 
the Avar of jealousies be forgotten ; and let us endeavour to 
persuade ourselves, that as all the conflicting pursuits of life 
must terminate at this point at last, so should our feelings 
converge to the one focus of amenity and love. And, after 
all, how many who have considered themselves to bo antago- 
nists, must, during a moment of* solemn reflection, become 
convinced that when toiling in the workshop of the Avorld, 
they have been engaged, in unconscious fraternity, in build- 
ing up the same fabric 1 

3. What is one person’s misery, is another’s happiness. 
Thus it is with the world. 

4. To Aveigh and balance the reason for or against the 
perpetration of a crime, — to pause only for an instant to 
reflect whether the deed shall or shall not be done, — this is to 
yield at once to the temptation. The desperate man who 
hovers hesitaingly betAveen right and wrong, invariably 
adopts the latter course. 

5. No human happiness can be complete : Avorldly 
felicity must ever contain Avithin itself some element of 
misery and distress. 

6. 0 crime ! thou ma3^st deck thy brow Avith flow^ers and 
adorn thy garments with the richest gems, — thou mayst elicit 
shouts of admiring myriads, and proceed, attended by guards 
ready to heAv down those who Avould treat. thee with dis-res- 
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pect, — thou maysfc quit the palace of a mighty sovereign to 
repair to a palace of thy own, — and in thine hands thou mayst 
hold the destinies of millions of human beings; but thou 
canst not subdue the still small voice that whispers reproach- 
fully ill thine ear, nor pluck from thy bosom the undying 
worm. 

7. There are no thoughts that Satan excites within us, 
which we cannot wrestle with — aye and conquer, if we will. 

8. When man, having yielded to temptation, succeeds in 
escaping the perils of the consequences, he beholds a strong 
motive for self-congratulation ; — but how ineffably more sweet 
is it to be able to rellect that the temptation itself has been 
avoided in the first instance, and that the dangers of the 
results have never even been risked. 

9. Heaven works out its designs by means often inscru- 
table to human comprehension. 

10. Heaven works out its wise purposes in wmndrous 
manners ; and it is not for us to shrink from yielding obedi- 
ence to its orders, nor to pause to question their propriety. 

11. Time smooths down all grief, and it is useless and 
wrong to repine against the decrees of Providence. 

MARGARET: OR THE DISCARDED QUEEN. 

Who that aspires to climb to a great height can hope to 
ascend it as easily as if he were walking on level ground? 
The bold spirit is prepared beforehand for certain obstacles; 
and therefore he is not frightened when they present them- 
selves — but he does his best to hurl them down and clear 
them from his path. 

2. Language though impalpable and aerial when borne 
on the human breath, may nevertheless suddenly become 
condensed into a wall of adamant to separate those who are 
wont to be the nearest and dearest. 
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3. A man who instead of having been born to empire, has 
created empire for himself, may well be supposed to look 
back with satisfaction upon the career which has been 
accomplished, and he may glory all the more fervently in 
proportion to the obscurity of that origin from which he has 
raised himself. 

4. Ever espouse the cause of the weak against the strong, 
when the cause of the former is that of right and the cause 
of the latter is tha,t of tyranny. 

5. See that we ever adhere to all things chivalrous and 
be'coming good and true kinghts, — that women ever find in us 
protectors and defenders, and never deceivers or betrayers, — 
that the cause of the widow, the fatherless, and the help- 
less be espoused by us — and that so far as may in us lie, we 
strive to bring the right uppermost, succour the friendless, 
and make the laws of God and of humanity ride paramount 
over those which tyranny may proclaim for its own selfish 
purposes. 

6. Ever adhere to all things manly and becoming true 
kinghts and gajlant warriors — descend to nothing effiininate — 
commingle with no mummeries, whereby the dignity of 
our sex may dagraded — assume no disguises derogatory to 
that sex — never put on, either for purposes of pleasantry or 
treachery, the garb of woman — and in our apparel as well as 
in our habits, continually assort with the principles of true 
chivalry. 

7. He is not a man of tact who trusts to chance for the 
combination of circumstances in a manner favorable to his 
plans and designs: but the true man of tact is he who gives 
to circumstances themselves the form, shape, and impress 
which may suit his own views. Any dullard can float with 
the stream: but wisdom, astuteness, and cunning are shown 
in making the stream flow in the direction required. 
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. 8. Those who seek to fathom the very profundity or 
secrets, must seem indifferent even to the aspect of the 
surface. 

9. Nature is fair and impartial in the distribution of 
good and evil qualities amongst mankind. To some she 
assigns personal beauty — to others intellectual beauty — ^and 
so forth. If one is horribly treated by nature in a physical 
sense, is it not rational to suppose the defect on the one 
hand is counterbalanced 'by some extra9rdinary beauty on 
the other hand? Or else what would prevent such a being 
from sinking down into the very vortex of despair? or what 
would save him from serving him as an illustration of the 
injustice of heaven ? But there is no such injustice! — and 
whatsoever amount of evil nature has inflicted upon him, 
according to the spectacle which he presents to the view, is 
compensated by an amount of good the experience of which 
is a source of happiness unto himself. 

10. We human crc.ltures have our sympathies: the 
beautiful sympathize with the beautiful — the ugly with 
the ugly — the intelligent with the intelligent — the fool with 
the simpleton. 

BRONZE STATUE ; OB THE VIRGIN’S KISS. 

1. God renders not the night hideous and terrible to 
the innocent. 

2. No man can tell one moment what shall happen to 
him in the next, 

3. Assuredly is the admiration of female loveliness a 
virtue—and the Greeks were right when they made it an 
object of worship. 

4. Oh ! blessed — thrice blessed Woman ! myriads of harps 
have already been tuned to thine honour : thousands and 
thousands of bards have hymned thy praise; and every 
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poet has penned odes in eulogy of thee ! But were all those 
efforts multiplied a million times over, and then re-muHipIied 
again and again until language should afford no words to 
express tho magnitude of the total sum, — still would thy 
merits remain under-rated, thy excellencies but feebly 
described and thy natural virtues far from adequately 
extolled ! ’ 4 

5. Marriage, under any circumijtances a serious venture, 
is especially hazardous when the heart accompanies not 

the hand. 

• 

6 . In the oriental clime, there are tales and legends of 
palaces shut up for a thousand years, and cities where tho 
inhabitants have been turned to stone as a punishment for 
their crimes: but when the palaces have been entered again 
and the spell-bound people have awakened to life once more 
at tho expiration of centuries, it has been found that Time 
has passsed harmlessly over all, — leaving the flowers unfaded 
and the jewels undirnmed. Thus is it with the memory. 
Years may pass over it, — but the rose of friendship which has 
been planted.there, will remain unvvithered — and the gems 
of chivalrous sentiments which have decked it, will shine on 
in unimpaired lustre to the end. 

7. Ho who flatters speaks not the truth, and there is a 
guile upon his lips. 

8 . Keep your own counsel — unbosom not a single secret 
unnecessarily — seek neither assistance nor advice of stran- 
gers — and by thus acting, you will avoid many dangers. 

9. The aspect of that unknown terror which the imagina- 
tion, when only slightly prompted, tortures itself to depict, 
is invariably more appalling than when the baleful object 
of alarm is fully explained or when the impending danger 
is viewed face to face. 
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10. Heaven often works out its aims by means the most 
marvellous and by agents the most humble. 

11. It frequently hUppens that when a position of 
embarrassment, difficulty, or danger reaches a crisis at which 
the last ray of hope is about to be .absorbed in the black 
night of despair, a ray of inspiration^ flashes across the 
deepening darkness and rcf^eals some path to be pursued 
or some outlet of escape, c The wretch bewildered by the 
misfortunes that appear to be closing in around him 
so as to preclude all hope of self-extrication, — and the 
unhappy being condemned to death for a crime of which 
he is innocent, and whose dungeon is so well guarded 
and whose hour of doom is so well near that no possibility 
of flight can be imagined — even such men as those have 
found an avenue of safety, the former from ruin and the 
latter from the gibbet, at the very moment when their 
positions assumed the most blank, hopeless, and desperate 
aspect, 

12. Prudence prompts even the most valorous to adopt 
certain precautions when danger threatens — or at all events 
to avoid rushing on to meet that danger half-way. 

13. The will of heaven dominates over the mandates 
of hell — and the breath of the Almighty can in a moment 
destroy all the stupendous fabrics of infamy, oppression, 
or injustice, which Satan may have employed whole centuries 
to build up. When the finger of Providence is apparent, 
there Satan dares not interfere ; and even if the strongest 
chains which heirs power ever forged were cast around 
our limbs, they would fall awfiy like scorched threads 
beneath the glance of the Almighty. 

14. Bear your own doom with resignation, and cast aside 
all dreams and hopes of vengeance. 
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15, When treachery is intended, the tongue must 
frame honied compliments to throw men off their guard. 

16. Whatever bread thou eatest, let it be that of honesty ; 
whatever career thou car vest for thyself, let it be that of 
honor. 


NECROMAJteER. 

1. Where any subject is involvefl in doubt and therefore 
admits of two interpretations, a good and a bad — always 
piiefer to adopt the former. 

2. It is easy to make resolves, but far more difficult 
to adhere to them : for who can iindertake to exercise 
a despotic sway over his volition ? 

3. The knee sometimes bonds in the cringing servility 
which sordid interest prompts or selfishness suggests; and 
yet the heart may rebel I 

4. All human means may be essayed to avert an 
impending calamity, but success can only be attained 
by imploring heaven’s succour. If it please the Almighty 
to spare one. He will find means to work out his sublime 
will. Let us therefore avert our thoughts from all worldly 
things, and fix our hopes upon that Po\^er which is superior 
to the dominion of Princes and dominant above the will 
of the proudest tyrants. 

5. The sweetest ornaments of the world are frequently 
doomed to the saddest destinies. 

6. A moment of a father’s tyranny, falsehood and severity 
teaches a child what a whole lifetime of happiness, truthful 
ness, and parental love fail to impart. 

7. The best of human nature is too often but frailty, 
after all, when the development of an immense amount of 
m(Mal courage is needed to accomplish a painful duty. 
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MAY MIDDLETON. 

1. In exercising charity to the poor, we should be as 
unostentatious and secret as if it were a misdeed that we 
were performing. 

2. It does not alwa 3^8 require that a friendship should be 
of long standing, in order to be sincere. 

3. We should be far more inclined to exaggerate our 
faults in our own estimarion than to palliate or gloss over 
them in that light flimsy manner which persons of no prin- 
ciple are so often wont to adopt. 

4. As straws thrown up exhibit the course of the breezes 
of heaven, so do the merest trifle atibrd a reading into the 
disposition of human beings. 

5. To a guilty conscience there is always something 
fraught with suspicion or apprehension at any occurence that 
happens suddenly or unexpectedly. 

6. Do not seek only for a brilliant alliance for a daughter; 
but consider the good qualities rather than the worldly 
advantages of him who may seek her as a wife. Above all 
things, do not thwart her inclinations when they flow in a 
channel of which you can approve. 

7. A person who is cool and collected, has always the 
physical advantage as well as the moral one over an antagonist 
who has lost his temper, even though the former may not be 
altogether the stronger. 

8. Curse not dead, great though his misdeeds were. 


CANONBURY HOUSE. 

1. We all have our cares in this world. With all our 
wealth we cannot purchase exemption from them ; and with 
all the talismanic power of a sceptre we cannot escape 
their influence. 
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2. One always does become more intrepid when some 
sudden and menacing peril has proved to be a mere phantom. 

3. Resign yourself to those dispensations which coming 

from a Supreme Source, are doubtless fraught with a good 
purpose, however cruel in their aspect they might seem, and 
however poignant in their painfulness they might be to 
endure. \ 

4. The fairer the aspect, the fopler the treachery. The 
most smiling face often conceals the blackest heart. 

5. In proportion to the height of the eminence whence 
the fall takes place, is the violence of the shock itself; and 
human nature sustains no pain more harrowing nor excruciat- 
ing than when its fall is from the loftiest pedastal of its 
pride. 


LEILA : OR, THE STAR OF MINGRELIA. 

1. It is sufficient to meet evil ‘and danger w^hen they 
present themselves, without rushing forward to encounter 
them half-w'ay. 

2. It is the lot of human nature to become after a time 
sated with pleasure, and to find a monotony in any state of 
existence which is made up entirely of Sweets. 

3. It is generally the case with persons who are involved 
in a maze of perplexities to be more bewildered than ever to 
decide upon that line of conduct which might prove the 
most probable issue from the labyrinth. 

4. Oh! it is so necessary for the human heart to cling to 
hope, even when the darkest clouds of despair are gathering 
in around it ! 

5. There is scarcely any condition of life so utterly des- 
perate as to be beyond the reach of at least some slight 
gleam of hope. 
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6. Learn to exercise patience and perseverance, and to 
avoid repining at those contrarieties which arise from no 
fault of your own. 


SOLDIER’S WIFE. 

1. It was nolf in the moderate use of the good things 
of this world that any eviUlay — but in the abuse thereof. 

2. The ground of moderation itself is a dangerous one 
for even the strongest-minded man to tread upon, when once 
he begins to feel that it is necessary to satisfy his own 
scruples by means of argument. All drunkards have first 
of all been moderate drinkers; and when moderate drinkers, 
they were satisfied that they could never by any accident 
or chance fall into an extreme. It is this over-weening con- 
fidence in one’s self that proves the ruin of millions. The 
enemy of mankind never laid a more successful snare in the 
pathway of the human race, than this arrogant self-suffi- 
ciency which makes the presumptuous mortal boast that he 
is standing in security upon a rock at the very moment 
when his feet are slipping over the edge of a precipice. 

THE MASSACRE OF GLENCOE. 

1. The desire to commit evil is wonderfully suggestive 
ofthe means of accomplishing it; and the most brutalized 
mind can develop, when occasion requires, all the resources 
of low cunning, base artifice and vile duplicity. 

2. Brave men can respect and esteem each other, 
although they have been foes ; and it would be hard to 
find a reason wherefore they should not be friends. 

8. Great villains who make use of lesser ones as their 
tools and instruments, invariably despise, hate, and loathe 
them. ^ 
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ELLEN PERCY; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF AN ACTRESS. 

1. We cannot in this world expect everything to run 
precisely with our inclinations. • 

2. As no one becomes wicked of a sudden, so is it equally 
impossible to reform all in a moment. 

3. Of what avaiV is it to be prosperous, "unless with the 
gold thus earned good is done towards one's f(.‘l low-creatures? 

4. As the sunny waters of an Indian river conceal the 
hideous monsters and reptiles which lurk in its dark depths — 
so, too often in this world, does the sunshine of smiles upon 
the countenance hide the vulture-talons which are tearing 
at the heart s core. 

5. One may love even an ugly object; but how much 
more exquisite is that love when the object is beautiful! 
Thus one may prize the utility of some plant : but it is 
the charming flower which ravi.shcs the gaze. 

6. Where there is remorse, tlieri) is the germ of peni- 
tence, and where there is penitence, there ought to be 
mercy shown. 

7. W’^hen a man once commits a base action, he is com- 
pelled by the force of circumstances to perpetrate a thou- 
sand other basenesses to serve as defence-works for the first. ^ 

8. There are few souls so utterly depraved as to be with- 
out their moments of weakness; and the good angel takes 
advantage of those moments to infuse better thoughts and 
better feelings into the heart that is thus melting. 

9. It often happens in the world that those who are 
most intrested in learning particular things, are the very 
last whose ears they reach, notwithstanding the things them- 
selves may be the common subject of rumour. 

10. Sooner or later death must lay his hand upon us : it is 
the lot of us all : — we are in the world condemned to die from 
our birth, but with reprieves of a greater or lesser length. 
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11. Under the wise dispensations of heaven those occur- 
rences which we look upon as the direct calamities may 

often turn out to our advantage. 

• 

12. Wild and thrilling romance is not limited only to 
novels or to the stage, but in the range of real life it often 
assumes more vivid forms and takes njore wondrous em- 
bodiments. 

13. Alas! the wealthy in this world are as liable to 
misfortune as the rest of human beings. It is the common 
lot of humanity, 

14. It is not for us frail human creatures to judge each 
other harshly in the world, liable as we all are to error and 
to failing! — much less should a child judge harshly of a 
parent ! 

15. There is no happiness in this world without its 
alloy — no moment of triumph without its inevitably associat- 
ed feeling of bitterness ! 

16. Those who possess riches ought to seek every oppor- 
tunity of doing good. Idleness need not be the inevitable 
associate of wealth : on the contrary, wealth itself may be 
rendered the fertile sdurce of employments and avocations 
calculated to benefit not merely ourselves, but many of our 
fellow-creatures likewise. 

17. Alas ! how short sighted are mortals ! How easy it 
is for them to propose on the one hand, but with what 
fatal opposition to their designs does heaven dispose on the 
other hand ! 

18. Where misfortunes are unavoidable and have not 
been brought down by any fault on the part of the sufferer, 
it is probable that heaven may send assistance in some* 
form or another. 
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19, All the piadence of one individual may be neutralized 
by the incautiousnesa of another, in the same way that ability 
may be neutralized by ignorance. 

20. Every misfortune is more terrible when threatening 
from a distance than when its actual visitation is made. 
Imagination exaggerates* everything that is g.8 yet unknown 
or unfelt: it exaggerates all its idens of approaching happiness 
as well as all its ideas of coming misery. Tlie heat of the 
Indian clime is not so burning as the untravelled fiincy 
conceives it to be; nor is there so keen an intensity as 
imagination conjectures in the ice-winds of the poles. 

21. It behoves us to control our passions as much as 
possible — and if we fail to do so, we must take the conse- 
quences of our derelictions. 

22. Oh! when once a person has entered upon the ways 
of crime, the imagination becomes horribly ingenious for the 
carrying out of nefarious aims ! 

23. When people make up their mind to commit crimes, 
the ways are only too easy and the opportunities are only too 
great ! 

24. What singular beings are we mortal creatures ! how 
capable of dissimulation is mankind ! and how little able are 
some individuals to read the hearts of others ! 

25. Oh! you know not how easy it is to sin again when 
once the footsteps have erred into the pathways of guilt! 

26. Whatsoever has evil at its root shall not flourish for 
ever. 

THE RYE HOUSE PLOT; OR, RUTH, THE CONSPI- 
RATOR'S DAUGHTER. 

1. Time passes on continuous and unchecked, amid 
sunlight and shade, itself unconscious of the joys which it 
reflects as well as of the shadows that darken its progress. 
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2. Mankind should be judged by other means as well as 
by the mere countenance. For he who trusts only to the 
countenance as the index of the heart, is liable to be deceived. 
Unfortunately the great world itself is but a masquerade, 
where few disclose their real faces, but were. wizards .of 
different degrees of hypocrisy and •affectation, and varied 
forms of dissimulation andtdeceit. 

3. A man ought not to be flattered or offended at 
hearing his own disposition depicted. . 

4. " So true it is that there is no happiness on earth 
without its alloy of some kind or another. 

5. How seldom is it in this world that the realization of a 
particular aim is accompanied with the full amount of joy 
that was anticipated ! 

6. We must not blind our eyes to the fact that heaven 
sometimes, for its own inscrutable purposes, suffers innocence 
to be martyrized, and guilt to escape with impunity. 

7. The serpent which has no venom in its fangs is more 
loveable in my esiimation than the most beauteous woman 
whose lips distil poison. 

8. It is always well to cement friendships rather than to 
< provoke animosities. , 

9. Restassured that what heaven resolves to accomplish will 
be achieved — and its high purpose will not be baffled by 
puny human struggles. 


JOSEPH WILMOT; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A MAN- 
SERVANT. 

1. We all have our trials in this world; and it is our duty 
to bear them with resignation. 

2. Even in the breast of the mosjb high*minded aiiaiA 
intelligent, there may be a certain little feeling of pride"*-^ 
certain sentiment of satisfaction, in appearing with a sudden 
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and startling effect in the capacity of rank, wealth, and 
importance, amidst those scenes where the individual had 
previously been known merely in his^ poverty, his humility, 
and his obscurity. 

3. Money is a talisman which can cause smiling scenes to 
take the places of havoc *and desolation, and ^stately mansions 
to spring up from the midst of piles of ruins. 

4. The sorriest crust acquired by honourable means, is a 
luxury in comparison with the richest dainties nefariously 
procured. 

*5. As the juice of the grape takes effect upon a man, he 
cannot resist the temptation of speaking on the subject which 
is uppermost in his mind, though in his sober moments it is 
the very one he would chiefly avoid. 

6. We all have our troubles and annoyances in this world— 
the highest and richest as well as the humblest and poorest. 

7. The afflictions we experience are often intended only to 
chasten us, and prepare us for the better appreciation of that 
happiness which we covet. These chastenings are therefore 
in themselves.only temporary — the happiness comes at last— 
and the wise purposes of heaven are fulfilled. 

8. We cannot become wise on cerj^ain points all in a 
moment; and even the oldest of us have fresh experiences to 
learn in the world’s affairs. 

9. Even though the circumstances of the world constitute 
no trammels, — yet the heart’s feelings often become chains : 
and though silken ones — aye and gladly worn too — they are 
chains all the same. 

10. Never in personal matters make a confidant unneces* 
sarily — especially on a short acquaintance. The evils which 
airse from an over-friendly communicativeness are incalculable; 
and even when dealing with an honourable man it is better 
to be on the safe side and maintain a suitable reserve. If a 
man were to cast a retrospective glance over his own career 
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he would fiad instances in which if he had exercised a little 
more reserve instead of being too prone to frank and friendly 
communicativeness — if, yi a word, he had been less confiding, 
4ie should have escaped several calamities. 

11. A man who precipitately gives the pledge that is 
demanded of him, would as readily break it ; but the man who 
hesitates at thus solemnly Committing himself, deals not light- 
ly with an oath and looks upon it as too sacred to be broken. 

12. There may be poison in the cup of honey — but it will 
still have its sweetness : there may be venom in the goblet of 
sparkling wine — but it will still possess its fascinations : there 
may bo death in the perfume of some beauteous flower — but 
it will not the less retain the brilliancy of its 
charms. Oh ! are not the apples on the shore of the 
Dead Sea delightful to the eye, though they contain 
ashes at their core ? — is not the shade of the upas 
grateful to the way-worn traveller : but is there not death 
in its umbrageous canopy*? We must not judge by personal 
appearances, for the most venomous snakes have often the 
loveliest skins — who can, therefore, fathom the human heart — • 
dive deep down into its mysteries — and ascertain what fear- 
ful capacities for evil may be latent there ? The more we 
saw of human nature,' the more we would be astounded and 
the more deeply impressed with the necessity of enlarging 
our experiences as much as possible. It is as preposterous 
for one of youthful years to be presumptuous enough to judge 
of human nature, and to define the instances where virtue and 
vice should have their limits drawn, as for the human intellect, 
when standing on the shore of Time, to contemplate the great 
ocean of Eternity, with the hope of discovering an horizon in 
the far-off distance. 

13. When onc$ a man has entered upon the path of mis- 
deed, his very crimes constitute a destiny: they form as it were 
the necessities of his position, and he is irresistibly hurried on 
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ia the same evil course notwithstaudiug the veritable inclipa- 
tion and the real unfeigned craving that he may have to re- 
tract and amend. Let every man take warning and avoid 
the first downward step from the straij[ht pathway of rectitude. 
He may fancy it is but one step he is about to take — he may 
reason within himself that he will descend no lower — and, on 
the contrary, that ho will do his best to regain the higher 
ground from which he has departed : but, oh ! when too late 
he will discover the miserable sophistry with which he has 
cheated himself — hi will see that when once the line of de- 
marcation is passed, incalculably difficult is ‘it to step back 
again within the boundary of virtue's sphere ! 

AGNES ; OR BEAUTY AND PLEASURE. 

1. Old age is naturally and necessarily selfish. This is 
probably a well-meant dispensation of heaven ; for it would bo 
too much for old age to have the cares of others to attend to 
as well as its own. 

2. - How brittle is our reputation in this world, and how 
the surface of the purest mirror may be dimmed with the 
foulest breath ! 

3. Riches do not always constitute happiness. There's 
many and many a drawback. 

4. God is just — and he does not for ever heap misfortunes 
upon the heads of those who have not merited them. 

6. Crime often makes cowards of those who are seeking to 
perpetrate it. 

6. The satisfaction experienced by a heart conscious of 
its own integrity, is a far higher reward for a good deed than 
any praise which human lips may bestow. 

7. Do nob endeavour to delude your mind with a fallacious 
hope. The most foolish of all men is he who deceives himself. 

8. The truth when unpleasant should not be always told ; 
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it would be the height of punctilious fastidiousness to adhere 
strictly to the letter of the truth in such circumstances. 

9. Crime is horribly prolific. It is like reptile which 
brings forth a swarm of a venomous brood. 

10. When the guilty mind is bent on the consummation 
of its iniquity, it^is only, alas ! too dasy to conjure up argu- 
ments to impel it iu its ca^er and to harden it while pursuing 
that path. 

11. The most astute persons in the world may semetimes 
be caught off their guard — the most cunning and wily may 
occasionally commit themselves — and those who are ordinarily 
most famous for having their wits constantly about them, may 
on some occasion or another lose their shrewd foreseeing quali- 
ties. 

12. It often happens in this world that circumstances 
transpire to prevent the accomplishment of the simplest 
actions, and those persons who would not delay a moment in 
despatching serious affairs, suffer themselves to fall into a 
lamentable procrastination in reference to matters of more 
trivial import. 

13. Those who ought to be the first to see things, are 
sometimes the last ; and rumours may circulate round and 
round the very persoiis whom they most concern, without 
reaching their ears. 

14. Services may be rendered without the necessity of the 
benefactor being always seen. In fact, true philanthropy very 
often conceals itself behind a curtain, until by some accident 
revealed. 

15. The language of love is as sweet to the soul as the 
choicest nectar is to the tongue. 

16. We should submit with all humility to the dispensa- 
tions of Providence, 

17. Marriage is a sacrament wherein only those who stand 
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well with heaven and their own consciences, ought to be the 
partakers. 

18. Innocence when unjustly ^accused, often wears the 
very aspect of guilt itself. 

19. How often do wc mark that svhen a crime is perpetrated, 
the criminal cormnits some oveisight or sjme inadvertence 
which ultimately leads to his detection ! It is thus by ways 
apparently so mysterious and inscrutable that Providence 
works out its objects ! 

THE YOUNG DUCHESS ; OR, MEMOIRS 
OF A LADY OF QUALITY. 

1. There are certain circumstances in which the most 
delicate natures arc enabled to arm themselves with a panoply 
which but a short time back they might have fancied that 
they were but little able to bear. 

2. What a world it is ! — what wheels within wheels ! — what 
a continued series of illustrations of the process of diamond 
cutting diamond ! Ah ! it is indeed a rum world! No one in 
it does anything without a motive more or less selfish : no 
heart is disinterested. 

3. Wc are all condemned to death, with reprieves of a 
longer or shorter date. Wherefore, then, should we hesitate 
to look upon the preparations for our own obsequies ? 

4. We cannot but admire the virtue which shines by its 
own unaided lustre — the genius which makes for itself a glo- 
rious renown — the enterprise which raises itself from poverty 
to wealth, from obscurity to importance — for all these are evi- 
dences of the highest nobility — the loftiest aristocracy. 

5. There is always hope while there is life, and who shall 
venture to define the power or the readiness of providence to 
develop even those mysteries which may appear most 
inscrutable. 

6. There is a heaven to take cognizance of misdeeds com- 
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mitted upon earth, and that sooner or later there must be 
retribution for all wrong-doing. 


LOVES OF THE HAREM ; A TALE OP 
CONSTANTINOPLE. ‘ • 

1. Mercy is one of the noblest attributes of the human 

heart; and it may prove a net unpleasurable relSection for the 
remainder of a man's life that he had humanely spared where 
he had the power sternly to strike. • 

2. Man has no power over his own heart — and that what 
he may vow to do, his feelings may not permit him to adhere 
unto. 

■3. We must always suspect the presence of felicity, inas- 
much as it is but the distant usher of pain and distress ; and 
we must not despair in sorrow, because it is only a prediction 
and an assurance that brighter days await us. 

4. Although a great man’s wealth be boundless and his 
power almost unlimited, he has still his cares as profound 
and as numerous as any of the millions who tremble at his 
nod. 

5. Oh I let not man complain against his lot ; but let all 
be assured that it is not a vain sophism, nor an idea originat- 
ing in a cynical philosophy, which endeavours to alleviate 
the pains of an individual by the belief that his fellow- 
creatures*are as wretched as himself ; that it is not erroneous 
to suppose that the happiness and misery of this life are 
fairly parcelled out, and that a proportionate division is 
allotted to each member of the society of the world ? 

6. Change of scene and variety of occupation are amongst 
the|^mosb certain and efficacious balms which can be applied 
to the wounded’mind 

7. Strange, indeed are the vicissitudes of this wprld— 
strange the destinies of the [human race, and unfathomable 
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the mystery in which the Great Cause of all has enveloped 
the motives and the objects of his wonderful plans ! 

8. All conditions of life have their contingent misfortunes 

and annoyances ; and that our fancies alone may create 
ideal unhappiness, where it does not in reality exist. An 
existence which isL all sugar, is not happy; because the 
absence of any bitter prevents a due appreciation of the 
value of the sweet. * 

9. Learn to mistrust everything in this life. If j^ou 
invariably examine the attractive side of things and events, 
you will never gain that experience which teaches you how 
to avert impending evil. 

10. The dew of a pure afiFection is like the golden shower 
which fell from heaven into the prison of Danse — it will 
penetrate through thick walls, and its grateful humidity 
will cheer the wanderer in the sandy desert, as well as the 
captive in his dreary prison ! * 

11. It is absurd to lay down plans for the future. When 
man has adjusted the balance of his destinies upon the 
nicest level, ‘the rude blast of adversity suddenly carries a 
single straw into one of the scales, and destroys all his 
calculations. That same wind often blows, too, from a quar- 
ter where it is but little expected, and where the sky is 
cloudless and serene. 

12. A grief which is smothered is invariably the more 
acute. It resembles the concentration of volcanic matter 
in the bowels of the earth, and which becomes the more 
dangerous the longer it is kept without a vent. 

13. Love is like the vine which clings round the 
forest-tree in a secluded spot : so long as its tendrils are 
watered by the dews of hope, they flourish and are verdant ; 
but when the arid heat of despair pours its scorching breath 
upon them, they gradually relinquish their hold of the 
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trunk which has long supported them, and soon wither and 
die away. 

Proverbs . — A woman’s love is tender and soft : her 
vengeance is terrible. 2. God only is immortal — and frailty 
is inherent in mortality. 3. No tree is without ’a shadow ; 
no imprudence .without its regret. 4. In all cases of 
doubt it is prudent to consider your enemy an elephant, 
although he be no hig^^er than a mouse. 5. When the 
arrow of fatality is discharged, the buckler cannot stop its 
flight. 6. It is not in living long, but in seeing much 
that experience is acquired. 7. Nothing can happen beyond, 
or short of that which is predicted. 8. If Allah have 
determined upon one s escape, ten thousand iron -bars and 
ten thousand sentinels will not prevent it. 9. When the 
head fails, the feet fail also. 10. We must sacrifice the 
beard to save the head. 11. When death is at head, a man 
will dare anything to escape with his life. 12. It is true 
that he who runs away * from the rain, frequently falls in 
with the hail. 13. We can know nothing more than what 
wo see, 14. The generous individual carries his heart 
upon his tongue ; but the prudent one carrfes his tongue 
upon his heart. 15. Nothing is impossible in which God 
interposes his omnipotence. 

PART XXIV. 

E. Harris Ruddock, M. D. 

TEXT BOOK OF MODERN MEDICINE AND 
SURGERY. 

Old Age and Senile Decay. 

Human life may be divided into three great epochs — 
the period of development, that of middle life, and that of 
physical decay. 

Under the first division is included the whole time 
from birth up to about the twenty-fifth year, during which 
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the vegetative organs and those of the lower animal life are 
consolidating. The central nervous system is more slow in 
reaching its highest development, and the brain especially 
is many years later in acquiring fts maximum of organic 
consistency and functional power. 

The middle period ‘of life — between a|;>out the twenty- 
fifth and the forty-fifth year — is tjie time that the individual 
is subjected to the greatest pressure from external causes. 
The industrial classes are absorbed*in the struggle for main- 
taining themselves and their families ; the rich and idle are 
immersed in dissipation, or haunted by the mental disgust 
it excites* At the same time, the women are going through 
the exhausting process of child-bearing, and are either 
surrounded with the cares and duties of a poor household, 
or equally pressed with anxiety to attain positions for them- 
selves and their children in fashionable life ; or they are idle 
and heart-w^eary ; or forced to an unnatural celibacy, Fre^ 
quently they are both idle and anxious. 

The period of decline may be said to commence when 
first indications of distinct physical decay manifest them- 
selves, and when a new set of vital conditions come into force. 
There are not, however, any sharp lines of demarcation 
between the epochs thus sketched ; the.one insensibly grows 
into its successor. 

Youth and Age. Although the activity of the growth 
of the organs in childhood and youth offers a striking con- 
trast to their decline in old age, there is, notwithstanding a 
resemblance in the diseases of the two extremes of life, like 
the tints of the rising and setting sun. — In the early period, 
the constitution has not acquired its vigour : in the closing, 
it is losing it* 

To THE MERE WORLDLING, OLD AGE IS REPULSIVE. BUJ 
WHEN LIFE BEEN SPENT WISELY,— ERRORS COBBSOTED, 

THE HEART DISCIPLINED, AND THE INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL 

U 
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POWERS ARE IN THE ASCENDANT— OLD AGE — ^MODERATED, 

CHASTENED, ELEVATED— PRESENTS A SPECTACLE HAPPILY 

DESCRIBED AS A “ CROWN OF GLORY.” A HUMAN BEING WHO, 

AFTER FULFILLING ALL THE DUTIES OF LIFE, IS STILL LIVING 

IN A “ GREEN OLD AGE;” “ WHOSE EYE IS NOT DIM, NOR HIS 

NATURAL FORCE ABATED,” THUS RIPENED FOR THE FUTURE, 

MAY WELL COMMAND OUR ADMIRATION AND VENERATION. 

o 

Tho decay of nature m gradual, and tloes not affect 
all the structures of the body equally at, the same period ; 
it also begins in some at a comparatively early, and in others 
not until a considerably advanced period of life. 

Premature Old Age, In alluding to the decay of nature, 
we may add that we refer rather to the vital decay of indi- 
viduals than to the mere lapse of years : vital conditions 
cannot always “ bo measured by number of years.” It is well 
known that some persons at fifty, or even earlier, are in this 
respect older and more shattered in constitution than others 
who have attained the age of seventy or upwards. 

Treatment of the Aged , — There are many ailments 
peculiar to the approach of old age which require special 
medical treatment, or the application of particular measures, 
in which we are often rewarded for the timely use of appro- 
priate remedies, and •the prompt employment of judicious 
means, by seeing the flickering flame rekindled, and valuable 
life considerably prolonged. On two or three points only can 
we make some general observations. 

(1). Food. Food should be of a much less solid form 
than during the vigour of adult life. Just as nature 
vprovides fluid food during infancy before the teeth appear, 
so the loss of teeth, a common attendant upon old 
age, necessitates a return to a form of food that does not re- 
quire mastication. Inattention to this point is one of the 
•most fruitful causes of the impaired digestion, weakness, and 
sufferings of the aged. 
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(2) . Rest This is essential to the health and safety of the 
fragile frame of the aged. The sports and exercises of youth, or 
the exertions of niaturer age, W(V3ld fracture the bones, 
rupture the tendinous portions of the muscles, or occasion a 
blood-vessel to give way. To the aged, long-continued 
exercise and too little rest are highly unfavcturable, the repa- 
rative processes being only slowly*^performed. Happily, the 
activities and athletic exercises of youth become distasteful 
to old persons, and the burdens of mid-day life are transferred 
to the succeeding generation, and they now seek and enjoy a 
condition of quiet and repose necessary to their present 
well-being. 

(3) . Warmth. In the winter season, when sudden 
changes of temperature are frequent, provision should be 
made for preventing the ingress of the cold early-morning 
air, and for maintaining a suitable temperature in the bed- 
room through the whole night. 

Thus the physical frame decays,* and man passes away, 
death terminating the journey of life, and the traveller wel- 
coming the long repose as he had often welcomed sleep after 
the fatigue of * the day. We have reason to believe that 
dying is often as painless as falling asleep. 

Passing through nature to eternity, 

The sense of death is most in apprehension.” 

There is, thus, beneficence in man’s decline just as in 
his growth and maturity, and there is also design. The 
philosopher not only submits with resignation to the decay 
of his material form, but rejoices in the assured hope that so 
perfect and highly endowed a structure, teeming with evidences 
of beneficent design, has not been constructed merely to rise, 
flourish, and then disappear wichout a future grand result, 
commensurate with so costly an expenditure of wisdom and 
goodness. Infinite Wisdom, which designed and called 
man into being, would, it seems, forbid that such a creation 
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should be comparatively vain, leaving only a dark blank as 
the memorial of his existence. In the dissolution of our 
mortal fabric we but tra/je its relationship to orgsmic and 
inorganic nature, which is a succession of ceaseless changes. 
From the sun and stars, whose constitution the spectroscope 
has in recent years wonderfully revealed, to the grain of 
sand which is washed from,Jhe face of the surf-beaten rock to 
form again a part of the bulwark of a distant shore — from 
the giant of the forest down to the tiny lichen in the cleft of 
the wall — from the leviathan of the deep down to the 
minutest monad — all are undergoing the same round of con- 
stant transition. Throughout the universe, as in the micro- 
cosm of man’s body, the laws of disintegration and decay are 
balanced by those of reproduction and supply. Individuals, 
species, genera, all pass away, and are replaced by others. 
Man’s brain, the highest organised machine, itself follows the 
universal law; but man himself is not thus mutable. The 
ego is one and the same, * from the moment it first sprang 
into existence. That it exists unchanged by the ceaseless 
changes' of the physical organism to -which it is linked, is 
surely evidence that it is independent of the matter, and 
that it will survive when the present order of nature has 
passed away. . 

Death, then is really but a transitional process by which 
the link which binds man to an earthly form is broken, and 
through which the good pass from a probationary and tran- 
sient state of existence to one that is pure and immortal. 

** The sun is but a spark of fire, 

A transient meteor in the sky; 

The soul, immortal as its sire, 

Shall never die,” 
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PART XXV. 

Pte Henkt Chavassb. 

ADVICE TO A WIFE. 

• 

“ A good wife is Heaven’s last, best gift to man—his angel and minister 
of graces innumerable— his gem of many ^virtues— his casket of jewels her 

voice is sweet music— l\er smiles, his brightest day her kiss, the guardian 

of his innocence — her arms, the pale of his safety, the balm of his health, 
the balsam of his life— her industry, his surest wealth — her economy, his 
safest steward — her lips, his faithful counccllors— her bosom, the softest 
pillow of his cares — and her prayers, the ablest advocate of Heaven’s 
blessings on his head.” feremy Taylor, 

* Of earthly goods, the best is a good wife ; 

A bad, the bitterest of human life.’ Simonides, 

1. A wife may be likened to a fruit tree, a child to its 
fruit. We all know that it is as impossible to have fine fruit 
from an unhealthy tree as to have a fine child from an un- 
healthy mother. In the one case, the tree either does not 
bear fruit at all — is barren — or it bears undersized, tasteless 
fruit — fruit which often either immaturely drops from the 
tree, or, if plucked from the tree, is useless; in the other 
case, the wife either does not bear children — she is barren — or 
she has frequent miscarriages — ^“uil timely fruit” — or she 
bears puny, sickly children, who often either drop into an 
early grave, or, if they live, probably drag out a miserable 
existence. You may as well expect “to gather grapes of 
thorns or figs of thistles,” as healthy children from unheal- 
thy parents ! Unhealthy parents, then, as a matter of course, 
have unhealthy children; this is as truly the case as the 
night follows the day, and should deter both man and 
woman so circumstanced from marrying. It is a fearful res- 
ponsibility, both to men and women, if they be not healthy, 
to. marry. The result must, as a matter of course, be 
misery ! 
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2. If a wife is to be healthy and strong, she must use the 
means — she must sow before she can reap; health will not 
come by merely wishing for it. The means are not -always 
at first agreeable ; but, like many other things, habit makes 
them so. Early rising, for instance, is not agreeable to 
the lazy, and to one fond of her bed; but it is essentially 
necessary to sound health. ^Exorcise is not agreeable to the 
indolent; but no woman can be really strong without it. 
Thorough ablution of the whole body is distasteful and 
troublesome to one not accustomed to much washing — to one 
labouring under a kind of hydrophobia ; but there is no 
perfect health without the daily cleansing of the whole skin. 
But all these processes entail trouble. True; is anything in 
this world to be done without trouble ? And is not the acqui- 
sition of precious health worth trouble? Yes, it is worth more 
than all our other acquisitions put together! Life without 
health is a burden ; life with health is joy and gladness! 
Up, then, and arouse yourself, and be doing; for life is no 
child's play — Be strong and of good courage." 

3. Idleness is the mother of many diseases ; she breeds 
them, feeds them, and fosters them, and is, moreover, a great 
enemy to fecundity. Idleness makes people miserable. 
Idleness is certainly the hardest work in the world. “Woe 
to the idle! Woe to the lonely I Woe to tho dull ! Woe to the 
quiet little paradise, to the sweet unvaried tenor, to the 
monotonous round of routine that creates no cares, that 
inflicts no pangs, and that defies even disappointment," 

4. If a person be in perfect health, the very act of living 
is itself thorough enjoyment, the greatest this world can ever 
bestow. 

6. A French poet once sung that a house without a child 
is like a garden without a flower, or like a cage without a 
bird. The love of offspring is one of the strongest instincts 
implanted in woman ; there is nothing that will compensate 
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for the want of children. A wife yearns for them ; thry^are 
as necessary to her happiness as the food she eats and as the 
air she breathes, ^ 

6. There are a few things more conducive to health than 
walking ‘exercise; and one advantage of our climate is 

that there are few days in the year in which, at some pe- 
riod of the day, it might not be taktn. Walking — I mean a walk, 
not a stroll — is a glorious exercise^ it expands the chest and 
throws back the sl\oulders; it strengthes the muscles; it pro- 
motes digestion, making a person digest almost any kind of 
food ; it tend s to open the bowels^ and is better than any 
aperient pill ever invented; it clears the complexion, giving 
roses to the cheeks and brilliancy to the eye, and in point of 
fact, is one of the greatest beautifiers in the world. 

7. The muscles require to be tired, and not be trifled with ; 
the lungs ask for the revivifying air of heaven, and not for the 
stifling air of a close room ; the circulation demands the quick- 
ening influence of brisk walk, and fiot to be made stagnant by 
idleness. This world was never made for idleness; every thing 
around and about us tells of action and of progress. Idle 
people are miserable people ; idle people are diseased people ; 
there is no mistake about it. There is no substiiute in this 
world for exercise and for occupation ; meithcr physic nor food 
will keep people in health, they must be up and doing and 
buckle on their armour, and fight as every one has to fight, the 
battle of life ! 

8. An abundance of walking exercise and of household 
occupation will frequently convert a bad into a good consti- 
tution. Moreover, there is not a greater beautificr in the 
world than fresh air and exercise. 

9. A lady should walk early in the morning, and not late 
in the evening. The dews of evening are dangerous and are 
apt to give severe colds, fevers, and other diseases. Dew is 
more likely than rain !o give cold — 
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“ The dews of the evening most carefully shun— 

Those tears of the sky for the loss of the sun,” Chesterfield. 

10. Riches seldom bring health, content, many children, 
and happiness; they more frequently cause disease, discontent, 
childlessness, and misery. Riches and indolence are often as 
closelv united as tiie Siamese twins ; diseases and death fre- 
quently follow in their train. “Give me neither poverty nor 
riches” was a glorious saying of the wisest of men. Rich and 
luxurious living, then, is very antagonistic to fecundity. 

11. Riches, if it prevent a lady from having children, is an 
evil and a curse, rather than a good and a blessing ; for 
after all, the greatest treasures in this world are “household 
treasures” — healthy children ! If a w'ife be ever so rich and 
she be childless, she is, as a rule, discontented and miserable. 
Many a married lady would gladly give up half her worldly 
possessions to be a mother; and well she might — they are far 
more valuable. 1 have heard a wife exclaim with Rachel, 
“ Give me children, or else 1 die.” 

12. How glorious, and balmy, and health-giving, is the 
first breath of the morning, more especially to those living in 
the country! It is more exhilarating, invigorating, and re- 
freshing than it is all the rest of the day. If you wish to be 
strong, if you desire to retain your good looks and your youth- 
ful appearance, if you are desirous of having a family, rise 
betimes in the morning ; if you are anxious to lay the founda- 
tion of a long life, jump out of bed the moment you are awake. 
Let there be no dallying, no parleying with the enemy, or the 
battle is lost, and you will never after become an early riser ; 
you will then lose one of the greatest charms and blessings of 
life, and will, probably, not have the felicity of ever becoming 
a mother ; if you do become one, it will most likely be of puny 
children. The early risers make the healthy, bright, long- 
lived wives and mothers. But if a wife is to be an early riser, 
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must have a little courage and determination; great advan- 
tages in this world are never gained without ; btit what is 
either naan or woman good for if tlmy have not those qualities. 

13. The early morning is one of the best and most en- 
joyable portions of the day. There is a perfect charm in 
nature which early ^risers alone can appreciate. It is only 
the early riser that ever sees the ^‘r^y morn/’ the blushing of the 
sky, which is gloriously beautiful ! , Nature, in the early morn- 
ing, seems to rejoice and be glad, and to pour out her richest 
treasures ; the birds vie with each other in their sweetest 
carols ; the dew on the grass, like unto myriads of diamonds, 
glittering and glistening, and glinting in the rays of the sun; 
occasionally the cobwebs on the shrubs and bushes, like ex- 
quisite lace sparkling with gems; the fresh and matchless 
perfume and fragrance of the earth and flowers ; — these, one 
and all, are gloriously beautiful to behold, and can only be 
enjoyed to perfection in the early morning, while the majority 
of people, during the choicest periods of their existence, are 
sweltering, and dozing, and deteriorating both in body and 
mind, on beds of down, when they ought to be up, out, and 
about! 

14. Early rising imparts health to the frame, strength 
to the muscles, and comeliness to the countenance, it clears 
the brain, and thus brightens the intellect ; it is a panacea 
for many of the ills of life, and, unlike many panaceas, 
it is both simple and pleasant in its operation ; it calms the 
troubled breast; it gives a zest to the after employments and 
pleasures of the day; and makes both man and woman look 
up from nature’s works to nature’s God I” 

15. Early rising rejuvenises the constitution ; it makes 
the middle-aged look young, and the old look middle-aged ; 
it is the finest cosmetic in the world, and tints the cheeks 
with a bloom the painter emulates, but in vain ! On the 
other hand^ late rising adds years to the looks, fills the body 
with aches and pains, and the countenance with crow-feet 

65 
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and wrinkles ; gives a yellowness and pimples to the face, 
and depression to the spirits. Aged looks and ill-health 
invariably follow in the v^ake of late rising. 

16. I moreover declare that a lady cannot have sweet re- 
freshing sleep at night unless during the day she take plenty 
of exercise, and unless she have aii abundance of active, 
useful occupation, Occupn^ion — active, useful occupation — 
is the best composing Tne(;}ieine in the world ; and the mis- 
fortune of it is, that the wealthy have littk or no occupation 
to cause them to sleep. Pleasure they have in abundance, but 
little or no real occupation. “The sleep of a labouring man 
is sweet, whether ho eat little or much; but the abundance 
of the rich will not suffer them to sleep.'' Ecclesiastes. 

17. As exercise is very conducive and provocative of sleep 
' — sound, sweet, child-like sleep — exercise must be practised, 
and that not by fits and starts, but regularly and systemati- 
cally, 

18. Sleep is the choicest gift of God. Sleep is a comfor- 
ter, a solace, a boon, a nourishcr, a friend. Happy, thrice 
happy, is a wife who can sleep like unto a little. child ! When 
we arc well, what a comfort is .sleep; when wc are ill, what a 
soother of pain is sleep; when we are in trouble, what a 
precious balm is sleep 1 

19. Indolence and luxury kill more than hard work and 
hard fare ever did or ever will kill. Indolence and luxury 
are slow poisons; they destroy by degrees, but are in the end 
as certain in their deleterious effects as either arsenic or 
deadly nightshade. 

20. How often we hear a rich lady complain that she has 
no appetite; she is, in the midst of plentj^ half starved; 
what exercise has she taken, what useful work has she done, 
to ensure an appetite ? The poor woman, on the contrary, 
who* labours for her living, has often a keener appetite 
than she has the means to gratify — a crust with her is 
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delicious, “ hunger being the best sauce.*' How true it is 
that fortune. 

Either gives a stomach, and no food, — 

Such are the poor, in health ; or else a feast, 

And takes away the stomach — such are the rich, 

That have abundance, and oujoy it not.” Shakespeare, 

21. Pleasure to a certain degrge is as necessary to the 
health of a young wife, and every one else, as the sun is to 
the earth — to warm, to cheer, and to invigorate it, and to 
bring out its verdure. Pleasure, in moderation, rejuvenisos, 
humanises, and improves the character, and expands and 
exercises the good qualities of the mind ; but, like the sun 
in its intensity, it oppresseth, drieth up, and withereth. 
Pleasures, kept within due bounds, are good, but in excess 
are utterly subversive of health and happiness. 

22. Cheerfulness, contentment, occupation, and healthy 
activity of mind cannot bo too strongly recommended. A 
cheerful, happy temper is one of the most valuable attri- 
butes a w'ifo can have. The possession of such a virtue not 
only makes herself, but every one around her, happy. It 
gilds with sunshine the humblest dwelling, and often con- 
verts an indifferent husband into a good one. Contentmenti 
is the finest medicine in the world ; it not only frequently 
prevents disease, but, if disease be present, it assists in cur- 
ing it. Happy is the man who has a contented wife! A 
peevish, discontented helpmate is always ailing, is never 
satisfied, and does not know, and does not deserve to know, 
what real happiness is. She is a thorn in the flesh." Not- 
withstanding she might have all that she can desire in this 
world, yet being discontented, she herself is of all women 
the most miserable. 

23. Everything ought to be done to cultivate cheerfulness ; 
it might be cultivated just as readily as exercise or music is 
cultivated : it is a miserable thing to go gloomily through 
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the world, when everything in nature is bright and cheerful. 
“ Laugh and grow fat *’ is a saying as old as the hills, and is 
as true as it is old. The*inoping, miserable people there are 
in the world are enough to inoculate the rest of mankind 
with melancholy. Cheerfulness is very contagious, and few 
can resist its blandishjnents. A hearty^ laugh is good for 
the digestion, and makes tfie blood course merrily through 
the veins. It has been g^id that it is not gentle to laugh 
aloud ; but, like many fashionable sayings, it is the very 
essence of folly ! Cbeerfuliiess is like a valuable pres- 
cription for a cheerful countenance doeth good like u 
medicine.^* 

24. One of the greatest requisites, then, for a happy 
home is a cheerful, contented, bright, and merry wife; her 
face is a perpetual sunshine, her presence is that of an angel ; 
she is happy in herself, and she imparts liappiness to all 
around her. A gentle, loving, confiding, placid, hopeful, and 
trusting disposition has h great charm for a husband, and 
ought, by a young wife, to be assiduotisly cultivated. 

25. Idleness is a curse, and brings misery in its train ! 
How slow the hours crawl or when a person’ has nothing 
to do; but liow rapidly they fly when she is fully occupied. 
Besides, idleness is a*frequeut cause of barrenness. Hard- 
worked, industrious women are prolific ; while idle ladies 
are frequcmtly childless, or, if they do have a family, their 
children are puny, and their labours are usually both hard 
and lingering. Doctors know full w^ell the difference there 
often is between tlie labour of a poor, hard-worked woman, 
and of a rich, idle lady; iu the one case the labour is 
usually quick and easy ; iu the other, it is often hard and 
lingering. Oh ! if wives would consider betimes the 
importance of an abundance of exercise and of occupation, 
what an immense amount of misery, of pain, of anxieiy, 
and anguish they might avert! Work is a blessed thing; 
if we do not work, we pay the penalty — we suffer “in mind# 
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body, and estate.” An idle man or an idle woman is an 
object of the deepest pity and coinmisseration. A young 
wife ought, then, always to remember that 

‘‘The way to bliss lies not on beds of down.” Quarles. 

26. Truly may it be said that “ occupation earns a 
nights repose.” lUis the finest composing* medicine in the 
world, and, unlike an opiate, it npever gives a headache ; it 
never produces costiveness ; and never, by repetition, loses 
its effect. Slothf and restlessness, even on down, are 
generally bedfellows. 

27. Cheerfulness and evenness of temper ought, by a 
young wdfe, to be especially cultivated. There is nothing 
that promotes digestion, and thus good health, more' than a 
cheerful placid temper. We know that the converse is very 
detrimental to that process; that violent passion takes away 
tlie appetite, deranges the stomach, and fretpicntly disorders 
the bowels. Hence it is that thosp who attain great ages 
are usually of an even, cheerful temper. “Our passions are 
compared to the winds in the air, whicli, when gei»tle and 
moderate, let, them fill the sail, and they will carry the ship 
on smoothly to the desired port; but when violent, unmanage- 
able, and boisterous, it grows to a storm, and threatens the 
ruin and destruction of all.” — Grosvenor. 

28. In summing up my advice to a Young Wife, I beg 
to give her the following inventory of some of the best 
physic to be found in the world: — early rising; thorough 
morning ablution ; good substantial plain food ; great mode- 
ration in the use of stimulants ; a cool and w(‘ll ventilated 
house, especially bed-rootii ; an abundance of fresh air, exer- 
cise, and occupation ; a cheerful, contented, happy spirit ; and 
early going to bed; all these are Nature remedies, and are 
far superior and are far nmre agreeable than any others to 
be found in the Materia Medica. 
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PART XXV. 

'William J'leming, D. 'D. 

“MANUAL OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY.” 

SeLF'CONSEHVATION. 

1 . Man is not born into this mortal life merely to eat 
and drink, and then lie down like the brutes which perish. He 
has a work to do, and a time in which to do it. The work 
is great, the time is short, and he has no right to shorten it. 
This life is a warfare. In this \varfHre every man has his 
post or station, and he is not at liberty to desert it. He is 
bound by more than military oath to keep it. Pythagoras is 
represented as saying “That no one should depart from his 
station without the command of his general, that is God.*'' 
Plato has said “ That in this life we are placed as in a gar- 
rison, from whicli we must not retire nor withdraw our- 
selves." 

2. A state of health is in itself a state of enjoyment ; and 
it is necessary as a condition to every other enjoyment. So 
that man, without any higher motive than mere self-love, 
should be led to take care of the health of that living body 
which has been committed to his charge. 

3. But the health of the body is necessary to the sound- 
ness and strength of the mind. Ill-health may prevent 
that exercise and discipline which are necessary to the first 
development of the mental faculties. After they have re- 
ceived their duo development, sickness and disease may im- 
pede and impair their use. Ill-health, when long-continued, 
incapacitates for the active discharge of the duties of life, and 
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often begets a langour and llstlessncss which render us insen- 
sible or indifferent to the claims of other.s. Occupied with 
our own.suSorings, we may become peevish and fretful — a 
burden to ourselves and to all around. These effects, no 
doubt, may. be, and ought to be, guarded against; and ill- 
health, when not occasioned by our own fault or negligence, 
should be borne wfth patience and resignation. But it is 
often difficult to do so ; and it is obviously the duty of all 
who would lead a virtuous and happy life to take all reason- 
able care of their bodily health, as necessary to the strength 
and serenity of their mind, and to the active and cheerful 
performance of the part assigned to them in the business 
of life. 

4. Cleanliness is a duty to which wc are prompted by our 
natural feelings, and is important, not only as contributing 
directly to the health and comfort of the body, but also to tho 
strength and purity of the mind. Many diseases originate 
in a want of cleanliness, and may be cured by attention to it. 
And it has been remarked that they who are careless about 
tho clean and wholesome state of the body are not often dis- 
tinguished by the purity or spirituality of their tlioughts. 

5. Resolve not to be poor. Whatever you have, spend less. 
Poverty is a great enemy to human happiness: it certainly 
destroys liberty ; and makes some virtues impracticable, and 
others extremely difficult. Wealth may tempt to sensuality 
and self-indulgence ; but poverty also has its temptations and 
its evils. No wise nor good man can be insensible to them. His 
sense or apprehension of them will not begot in him any un- 
due love of wealth, nor prompt to any undue means of ob- 
taining it. But it will lead him to secure, by diligent and 
honourable exertion, a competent portion of the good things of 
this life. The body, when deprived, through poverty, of neces- 
sary and suitable nourishment and clothing, may languish 
and decay, or be assailed by infirmity and disease ; while the 
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mind, filled with anxious and corroding cares, may become 
incapable of any good thought. With a view both to hie 
virtue and his happiness, it is obviously the duty cf a wise 
man to seek and to secure the means of living in a manner 
suitable to his condition and circumstances. 

6. When wealth is already in possession, it should be hus- 
banded with care, and expended with Economy, that poverty 
and its attendant evils rnay be averted from ourselves, and 
the wants of our poorer brethren supplied, in some measure, 
out of our abundance. 

7. We have no right to waste any surplus in extravagance 
or folly ; and having secured onr own comfort, w'e should seek 
next, by Frufjnlify and economy, to increase the comfort and 
to better the condition of those around ns, who have been less 
fortunate in this respect than ourselves. For we are bound 
to look not merely to our own things, but every man also to 
the things of liis neighbour. 


Self-Culture. 

1, Man, as a rational and responsible being, must educate 
himself. And his education, in this view of it, does not ter- 
minate with childhood or youth, but only with his life. So 
long as he lives he should be learning how to do his duty 
better and how to improve his opportunities more fully. The 
field of knowledge is wide and various, aud the field of action 
is no less so. Ignorance is to be dispelled and error avoided. 
Mistake and folly are to be guarded against. What is true 
and good is to be sought after, and what is right and prudent 
is to be done. The intellect is to be enlightened and strength- 
ened, the affections purified and elevated, and the whole 
character brought under the cognizance and direction of 
Reason and Conscience, with a view to the discharge of duty 
and the enjoyment of happiness. 

2. Conscience is in truth the great dispenser of happiness 
or misery to man. If conscience be clear, and its commands 
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obeyed, all is peace and serenity. If conscience be doubtful, 
or its dictates disregarded, there is nothing but confusion and 
every evil work. It is the duty, therefore, of every wise and 
good man to have his conscience so exercised as cleaily to 
discern between Right and Wrong. All tampering with its 
dictates and all stilling *of its feelings are ^carefully to be 
avoided : and it is to be preserved void of offence both towards 
man and towards God. 

8. Conscience, when truly enlightened, in laying down 
the law of Right and Wrong, has rtferenee to a law 
higher than its ow^n. It carries us out of ourselves, and 
above ourselves, to Him who is the Fountain of all law and 
all rectitude; and in doing so it opens up a fresh source 
of enjoyment. Man never attains to the true dignity of his 
nature till he rises to a sense and acknowledgment of God, 
and cherishes those sentiments of gratitude and reverence 
which are due from the creatiiro to the Creator. In lifting 
his thoughts from things seen and temporal to those things 
which are unseen and eternal — in linking his weakness and 
insufficiency with the perfection and fulness of the Infinite- 
in looking on himself as formed in the image of the Divine 
immortality, and as destined to share yet more of the Divine 
goodness, — he is filled with lofty and pleasing anticipations 
which shed serenity over his mind and purity over his conduct. 
He who neglects to indulge in such contemplations, and to 
cherish the sentiments which spring from them, neglects at 
once his duty and his happiness, 

4. He who wisely consults his happiness will be careful 
to form correct views of this life, and of the laws according to 
which it is governed. Trusting in the wisdom and goodness 
of Providence, he will seek and find his happiness in discharg- 
ing the duties of the station w^bich has been assigned to him, 
in bearing up under its difficulties and improving its advan- 
tages, in preserving the peace of his mind and the approbatioti 

66 
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of his conscience, and in cherifeliii^g a steadfast faith in the 
government of God, and a cheerful acquiescence in all its 
arrangement^:. 

Tueistjc Ethics, ok Natukal Theology. 

1. According to Plato, the only objects of science or cer- 
tain knowledge are ideas. These can 'only originate and 
dwell in a mind ; and as tfiey do not originate in our mind 
wliich merely apprehend^ them, they belong to a Higher. 
The faculty by which we have ideas of the tiue and real, of 
the fair and good, is Reason ; and human Reason is an efflux 
of the Divine Reason. Man knows and loves because God is. 
It is in His light that we see light, and by His love that we 
are transformed into His image. He is the leason and cause 
of all being, the ground of all certainty, the pattern and source 
of all peifection. His existence is the foundation of all that 
exists, or that can be called into existence, — without Him 
there could be no being, no reality, no knowledge, no truth, 
no justice, no goodness. 

2. The whole frame of the external world, so admirably 
suited to the living beings which people it — the arrange- 
ments by which the earth is fertilized and rendered fruit- 
ful — the abundant provision which is made for the health 
and subsistence of the various tribes of sentient creatures — 
the organs of sense and the instruments of activity with 
which they are furnished — the instincts and appetites by 
which they are guided — the appearances of enjoyment and 
the indications of delight with which they discharge the 
functions and follow the propensities of their several na- 
tures — the song of the feathered tribes — the playful activity 
of some animals, and the gratified repose of others — the 
successful independence of the solitary, and the social habits 
of the gregarious — and the satisfied look of all, compel us to 
exclaim, “ The earth is full of thy riches, O Lord ! so is the 
great and wide sea wherein are things innumerable, both 
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small and greafc. Those all wait upon Thee, that Thou may-, 
est give them their meat in due season. What Thou givest 
them they gather. Thou openest thy hand, and they are 
filled with good.” 

3. “ AliYiost every different substance in the world offers 
a different flavour tp the palate, a different beauty to the 
eye, or different nnisic to the ear.. Every successive season 
of the year, and almost every nev^ day, brings a new plea- 
sure within our reach ; and in this endless variety and ex- 
quisite adaptation, which shall we most admire, the^ood- 
ness by which the system was suggested, or the Wisdom 
by which it was arranged?” 

4. It should heighten our sense of the goodness of God 
to consider that it continues to be manifested to the evil 
and unthankful. God hath never left Himself without a 
witness among men. but hath given to them fruitful and 
healthful seasons, and filled their hearts with food and glad- 
ness. They withhold from Him the gratitude and rever- 
cfhee so juvstly due — they abuse the powders and faculties 
with which He hath endowed them — they violate the dic- 
tates of reason and the suggestions of conscience — they 
deceive and oppress, they hate and murder one another— 
they mar the beautiful arrangements of nature and the 
benevolent intentions of Providence, and carry fraud, and 
violence, and bloodshed throughout the earth. And yet, air 
though all these enormities lie naked and open before Him 
who seeth under the whole heavens, He bears with the 
wickedness and ingratitude of His creatures ; and although 
they have sinned and come short of His glory, He hjath 
never ceased to regard them with loving-kindness. The 
earth holds her wheeling course, the sun shines with un- 
diminished splendour, the dews fall with unfailing richness, 
shimmer breathes her healthful gales, autumn waves her 
yellow gold, and nature continues to pour forth her bounties, 
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with as liberal a hand as if the bosoms which receive them 
had never known a sentiment but that of the firmest allegi- 
ance — had never felt a throb bnt that of the highest and 
purest gratitude to their munificent Creator, — as if man, 
who was anointed with the oil of gladness, to minister as 
a priest in this lower temple of the universe, had never 
broken his vows, nor neglected his worship, nor borne his 
faculties unmoekly, bnt had walked in piety and innocence, 
and kept from soil or stain that pure ^and glorious fillet 
with which his brow had been bound. It is impossible for 
us to reflect upon the carelessness and ingratitude which w.c 
have all, and so often, displayed, and to feel that, notwith- 
standing our nnmbeiless provocations, we have hitherto 
been spared, and protected, and cherished — without being 
most intimately convinced that God is not only good, but 
that He is abundant in goodness^ 

5. The infirmities of age, the failing eye, the shaking 
hand, and tottering frame, are kindly fitted to w'arn men 
of the change that awaits them. Misfortune, too, is often 
made the means of producing the like happy effects upon 
men. When they are deprived of their property and in- 
fluence, and reduced to a state of comparative indigence 
and obscurity, life fiegins to lose its attractions and Death 
its terrors. Bnt the great instrument employed to detach 
men from the love of life is sickness. Were they called to 
enter on the dark valley while high in health and spirits, 
surrounded with every means of enjoyment, and in posses- 
sion of every relish for life, their removal would be accom- 
panied with much more bitterness and grief than it usually 
is. There is a wonderful difference between the feelings wdth 
which mf'n regard death in the season of health, and those 
with which they view it from a sick bed. In proportion as 
they approach it, they begin to see light even in the dark 
valley ; while the world, which once seemed so fair, appears 
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to fade and vanish. The objects which fonnoriy di*light(>d 
them now lose their power to please. To the dull ear of 
sickness^ music has no charms, and eloquence no beauty. To 
the dim eye of disease gold has no lustre, and even the fair 
face of nat\ire can convey no pleasure. The dusky twilight 
of the chamber of f/eaik withdraws the world from their 
view, and prepares* men for the falling oT the last deep 
shadows. The closed shutter and*the drawn curtain exclude, 
even from their eyes, those vanitfes which can no longer 
find a resting-place in their hearts ; and, with regard to the 
objects of its former affection, their soul has become even like 
a weaned child. The ties which bound them down to earth 
are gradually loosened, till, at last, there is but a feeble 
thread to break, when they pass away and are at rest. 

6. The things of the world, whicli solicit our love, are 
bub little suited to the capacities of an immortal being, and 
often lead those who pursue them into conduct inconsistent 
with their dignity as rational aT>d acconri table creatures. 
How many have sought for glory in paths of danger, arid after 
Jill their most successful exertions have only arrived at the 
feeling of its emptiness ! How' many have pursued in ways 
of duplicity, the acquisition of riches, which iri themselves 
possess nob a single excellence, confer, not a single felicity 
which cannot even communicate the feeling of their in- 
sufficiency, but which continue to increase the desire and 
the misery of those who seek them, and which at last make 
to themselves wings and flee away, leaving their naked 
votaries with nothing bub a recollection of the struggles, 
or it may be the crimes, by which they were obtained I In 
short, we may be mistaken in our estimate of the amiable- 
ness of their objects — we may be deceived in our judgment 
of the influence which the love of them may produce ; but 
we know that we can never overrate the Perfections of God — 
that we can never be led astray by their Esteem ; and we 
know that while every other love is unsatisfactory and 
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precarious, the Love of God is attendee! by a joy which 
is solid and lasting — which not only sheds its cheering 
influence on the dreary paths of this life, but opens ,up the 
prospect of increasing endearment through the endless ages 
of eternity. 

WHAT MAKES A HAPPY' OLD AGE. 

“ You arc old, father \^illiain,” the young man cried ; 

The few locks that are left you are gray : 

You are hale, hither William, a hearty old man ; 

Now tell me the reason T pray/’ 

^^In the days of my youth,” father William replied, 

** I rernernberM that youth would fly fast ; 

And abused not my health and my vigour at first, 

That I never might need them at last.” 

You are old, father William,” the young man cried, 
‘‘And pleasures with youth pass away ; 

And yet you lament not the days that are gone ; 

Now tell me the reason I pray.” 

“In the days of my youth,” father William replied, 

“I remember’d that youth could not last ; 

I thought of the future, whatever I did, 

That I never might grieve for the past.” 

“ You are okl, father William,” the young man cried, 

“ And life must be ha.steuing away ; 

You are cheerful, and love to converse upon death ; 

Now tell mo the reason I pray.” 

“ I am cheerful, young man,” father William replied, 

“ Let the cause thy attention engage : 

In the days of my youth I remember’d my God, 

And he hath nob forgotten my age I” 


Southey, 
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“ What flowets arc to j»ardcns, spices to food, };ems to a garment, and 
Mars to heaven, such aie proverbs interwoven in speech.” ’‘'‘Hebrew Piovefb.'^ 

“ A wise man endeavour‘d to shine in himself ; fool to outshine others. The 
former is humble<l by the sense of hi-v own infirmities ; the latter is lifted up 
by the discovery of those which he observes in others. The wise man con- 
siders what he wants; and the fool W'hat he abounds in. The wise man 
is happy when he gains his own approbation: and the fool, when he re- 
commends himself to the applause of those about him.” 

“ Casket of Gems," 

“ The two most precious things on this side the grave are our reputaticn 
and our life. But it is to be lamented that the most contemptible whisper 
may deprive us of the one, and the W’eakest W'eapon of the other. A wise 
man, therefore, will be more anxious to dcscive fair name than to possess 
it, and this will leach him so to live, as not to be afriad to die,’’ 


Colton's Lacon. 
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’PART I. 

ENGLISH PROVERBS. 

1. Give advice to all; but be security for none. 

2. He that is angry is seldom at ease. 

3. For what thou cansb do thyself rely not on another. 

4. Ha that cliastiseth one, amcndeth many. 

5. When children stand quiet, they have done some harm. 

6. He that has no children knows not what is love. ItoL 

7. Keep good men company, and you shall be of the 

number. 

8. Confession of a fault makes half amends ft)r it. 

•9. He that has lost his credit is dead to the world. 

10. The daijger past, and God forgotten. 

11. Better to go to bed supperless than to got up in debt. 

, Span, 

12. He that gets out of debt, grows rich. 

13. Deeds are fruit?, words are bub leaves 

14. First deserve, and then desire. 

15. Think of ease, but work on. 

16. Eat to live, but do not live to cat. 

17. Good to begin well, better to end well. 

18. Envy never enriched any man. 

19. Of evil grain no good seed can come. 

20. Bear with evil, and expect good. 

21. Evil gotten, evil spent. 

22. That which is evil is soon learnt. 

23. Evil that cometh out thy mouth flieth into thy bosom. 

07 
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24*. No one is a fool always, every one sometimes. 

25. A fool demands much ; but he’s a greater that gives it. 

26. Fools tie knots, an^ wise men loose them. 

27. If you play with a fool at home he’ll play with you in 

the market. 

28. Forgive any sooner than thyself. . Ft, lial, 

29. When fortune smile?, take the advantage. 

30. In times of prosperity, friends will be plenty. 

31. In time of adversity, not one amongst twenty. 

32. One never loseth by doing good turns. 

33. Good and quickly seldom meet. 

34. Happy is he who knows his follies in his youth. 

35. Things hardly attained are longer retained. 

36. Good harvests make men prodigal, bad ones provident. 

37. Every man is best known to himself. 

38. Honour and ease are seldom bed-fellows. 

39. A hungry man, an angry man. 

40. Idleness is the key of beggary. 

41. Better be ill spoken of by one before all, than by all 

before one. 

42. Industry is fortune’s right hand and frugality her lefn. 

43. Ho liveth long, that liveth well. 

44. He that lives not well one year, sorrows for it seven. 

45. It’s not how long, but how well, we live. 

46. Where love fails we espy all faults, 

47. Many without punishment, none without sin. 

48. He who marries for wealth, sells his liberty. 

49. Use the means, and God will give the blessing. 

50. The virtue of the mouth healeth all it toucheth. lial, 

51. The evil wound is cured, but not the evil name. 

52. The more noble, the more humble. 

53. It’s more painful to do nothing than something. 

54. The offspring of them that are very old, or very young 

lastcth not. 
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55. Where old age is evil, youth can learn no good. 

56. If every one would mend one, all would be amended. 

57. Patience is a flower that grpws not in every one s 

garden. 

58- Poverty is the mother of health. 

59. To promise, and give nothing, is comfort to a fool. 

60. Reserve the master-blow: i. e. Teach not all thy skill 

lest the scholar over-reach or insult the master. 

61. Rule lust, tepper the tongue, bridle the belly. 

62. Would you know secrets, search for them in grief or 

pleasure. 

63. Silence seldom doth harm. 

64. A smiling boy seldom proves a good servant. 

65. When sorrow is asleep wake it not. 

66. He who more than he*s worth doth spend, 

Makes a rope his life to end. 

He who spends more than he should, 

Shall not have to spend when he would. 
j 67. Step after step the ladder is ascended. 

68. Though the sun shines, leave not your cloak at homo. 

69. He deserves nob the sweet that will not taste the 

sour. 

70. Talk much, and err much. 

71. Think much, speak little, and write less. 

72. A long tongue is a sign of a short hand. 

73. Where men are well used, they'll frequent there. 

74. Ho is wise enough that can keep himself warm. 

75. The greatest wealth is contentment with a little. 

76. The gown is her's who wears it, and the world is his 

who enjoys it. 

77. A man's best fortune or his worst is a wife. 

78. It is better to sit with a wise man in prison, than 

with a foobin paradise. Ru88^ 

79. The more thy years, the nearer thy grave. 
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80. A young man idle, an old man needy. 

81. After dinner sit a while, after supper walk a mile. 

82. Butter is gold in the morning, silver at noon,r lead at 

night. 

83. He that goc§ to bed thirsty rises healthy. . 

84. One hours sleep before midnight is worth two hours 

after, 

85. Who goes to bed supperlcss, all night tumbles and 

tosses. 

86. Often and little eating makes a fat man. 

87. Eat at pleasure, drink by measure. 

88. Eat a bit before you drink. 

89. Feed sparingly, and defy the physician. 

90. The head and feet kept warm, the rest will take no 

harm. 

91. Tis good to walk till the blood appears on the check, 

but not the sweat on the brow. Span. 

92. Hot love is soon cold, 

93. Marry in haste, and repent at leisure. 

94. Long absent, soon forgotten. 

95. There is no accord where every man would be a lord, 

96. Adversity makes a man wise, not rich. 

97. Agree, for the l«,\v is costly. 

98. He that is angry without a cause, must be pleased 

without amends. 

99. Better untaught than ill taught. 

100. Do as you’re bidden, and you’ll never bear blame. 

101. A disease known, is half cured. 

102. What soberness conceals drunkenness reveals. 

103. It is easier to pull down than build. 

104. What the eye sees, the heart rues not. 

105. Too much familiarity breeds contempt. 

106. A fault once denied, is twice committed, 

107*. A fool’s tongue is long enough to cut his own throat. 
108. To forget a wrong is the best revenge. 
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109. A friend in need is a friend indeed. 

110. Prove thy friend ere thou have need. 

111. All are not friends that speal^us fair. 

112. He’s a good friend that speaks well of us behind our 

113. A friend is never known till one have need. [backs. 

114. Frugality is an estate. 

115. Ill-gotten goods seldom prosper, 
lie. A great lord is a bad neighb^our. 

117. Harm watch, harm catch. 

118. Most hasto, worst speed. 

119. Haste makes waste, and waste makes w^ant, and w^ant 

makes strife between the good man and his wife. 

120. A hasty man never wants W’oe. 

121. Health is better than wealth. 

122. No joy without annoy. 

128. Joy surfeited turns to sorrow. 

124, Little and often fills the purse. 

125. Little boats must keep the sTiore, 

J26. Beauty is potent, but money is omnipotent. 

127, God never sends mouths, but he sends meat. 

128, The worth of a thing is best knowm by the w^ant. 

129. Neither speak well nor ill of thyself. If well, men 

will not believe you ; if ill, they will believe a great 
deal more than you say. Eastern. 

130. A lie, though it promise good, will do thee harm; 

and truth will do thee good at the last Eastern. 

Bohn* s English Proverbs.** 

PART II. 

FRENCH PROVERBS. 

], God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. 

2. From confessors, doctors, and lawyers, do not conceal 
the truth of your case. 
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3. To a bold man fortune holds out her hand, 

4. Help thyself and heaven will help thee. 

6* No one is bound to,do impossibilities. 

6. He cannot be a friend to any one who is his own enemy. 

7. A miserly father makes a prodigal son. 

8. Nothing is^ impossible to a willing mind. 

9. By telling our woes we often assuage them. 

10. Ready money works^great cures. 

11. Money borrowed is soon sorrowed. , 

12. He has enough who is content. 

13. He slumbers enough who does nothing. 

14. He knows enough who knows how to live and keep 

his own counsel. 

15. That is done soon enough which is well done. 

16. In borrowing an angek in repaying a devil. 

17. With the help of an 7/ you might put Paris into a 
bottle. 

18. Beauty and folly are often companions. 

19. A good lawyer is a bad neighbour. 

20. A good swimmer is not safe against drowning. 

21. A good swordsman is never quarrelsome. • 

22. Tis a good farthing that saves a penny. 

23. He does a good «iay s work who rids himself of a fool. 

24. A hundred years of fretting will not pny a half penny 
of debt. 

25. What the sober man keeps in his heart is on the 
tongue of the drunkard. 

26. He is a fool who makes his physician his heir. 

27. Not every one that dances is glad. 

28. Things promised are things due. 

29. A coward often deals a mortal blow to the brave. 

30. Toll me the company you keep, and I will tell yuu 
who you are. 

31. An enemy does not sleep. 

32. Of two evils choose the least. 
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S3. Very good corn grows in little fields. 

31 He sleeps securely who has nothing to lose. 

^ 35. He is rich enough who owes nothing. 

36. Might knows no right. 

37. Tha fool who is silent passes for wise. 

38. Smoke, floods aftd a troublesome wife are enough to 

drive a man out of his life. 

39. A great talker is a great liar. 

40. Great boaster, little doer. 

41. Big head, little wit. 

42. Dress slowly when you are in a hurry. 

43. Well begun is half done. 

44. A man assailed is half overcome. 

45. The early riser is healthy, cheerful, and industrious. 

46. Never cliallenge a fool to do wrong. 

47. Don’t rely on the label of the bag. 

48. The only way to keep a secret is to say nothing. 

49. There never was a looking-glass that told a woman 

she was ugiv, 

50. No sauce like appetite. 

51. 7'here'is a remedy for everything but death. 

52. Hunger looks in at the industrious man’s door but 

dares not enter. 

53. Fortune is a woman ; if you neglect her to-day, expect 

not to regain h(*r tv)- morrow. 

54. A womati^s tongue is her sword, and she does not let 

it rust. 

5.5. The little alms are the good alms. 

56. The doctor is often more to be feared than the disease. 

57. The ricliest man carries nothing away with him but 

a shrotid* 

58. He is the wisest man who does not think himself so. 

59. The rich man has more relations than, he knows. 

60. Great talkers arc not great doers. 
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61. ^ ^’ttoaoiire chan^o manoors. 

62. The most cunuing are the first caught# 

63. To rise at five, dipe at Dine, sup at five, go to bedfafc 

nine, makes a man live to ninety nine. 

64. To rise at six, eat at ten, sup at^ six, go to bed at ten, 

makes* a man live years ten times ten. * 

65. The man has neither sense nor reason who leaves a 

young wife at home. 

66. The eye of the master fattens the steed, 

67. Marry your son when you please, your daughter when 

you can. 

68. A wicked dog must be tied^short. 

69. Better lose the wool than the sheep. 

70. Better a ruined than a lost land. 

71. Better late than never. 

72. One “ take this’' is worth more than two ‘'you shall 

have.” 

73. Show me a liar and I’ll show you a thief. 

74. Necessity is the mother of invention. 

75. Necessity has no law. 

76. Don’t find fault with what you don’t understand. 

77. Touch not another man’s money, mr the most'^’honest 

never added to it. 

78. Nothing is had for nothing. 

79. Hear, see, and say nothing if you would live iirpQace. ' 

80. Kindred without friends, friends without pow’er,povy(y 

without will, will wjthout effect, effect w iyioul pjjdfit/ ' 
profit without virtue, is not worth a lulE 

81. A little thing often helps. 

82. A little man fells a great oak. 

88. Gentleness does more than violence. 

84. more haste the wmrse speed.. , 

85. Wh«n the devil growls old be 
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'86« When one has not what one likes, otic mus^t like what 
one has. 

. 87 . He never was a friend who has ceased to be onoi 

88. He who dispraises a thing, wanfs to buy it. 

89. He who spares vice, wrongs virtue. 

90. He that hath a wife is sure of strife. 

91. Ho who judges between tw^ friends loses one of then- 

92. He who gets out of debt enyches himself. 

93. God helps him who helps himself* 

94Sf He jvho excuses himself accuses himself. 

95. Ho who torments others does not sleep well. 

96. i Reason not with the great, ’tis a perilous gate. 

97. ‘Nothing is so barthensome as a secret 
98/ Nothing is so liberally given as advice. 

99. Be truly what thou wouldest be thought to be. 

100/ We'athor, wind, women, and fortune change like the 
moon. 

101. Everybody is wise after the thing has happened. 

J02. The tongue wounds more than a lance. 

103. A clear conscience is a good pillow. 

104&. A wise’ man may learn of a fool. 

105. A man warnecUs as good as two. 

106. Misfortunes n^er come single, 

107. A^ilver hammer breaks an iron door. 

108. A bad compromise is better than a good law-suit. 

109- Adversity makes a man wise. 

110. A hungry belly has no ears. 

111. A full belly counsels well. 

112. " To ro#a robber is not robbirfg. 

113> True nobility is invulnerable. 

114. * He tljat has not money in his purse should have 

hohfiy in his mouth. 

115. He #!io has not health has nothing. 

116. He who holds hirtongue does not commit himself. 

** Bohn* $ Polyglot of Formgn Proverbs,'* 

78 
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PART III. 

ITALIAN PROVERBS. 

1. He who climbs too high is near a fall. 

2. That happens in a moment which may not happen in a 

hundred years. 

3. Associate with the (good and you will be one of them. 
4 For the buyer a ^hundred eyes are too few, for thq 

seller one is enough. 

5. For an honest man half his wits are enough ; the 
whole i8*too little for a knave. 

6. At a great river be the last to pass. %ien.j 

7. Handsome women generally ft\ll to thrf lot of ugly 

8. A hundred years cannot repair a moment's loss of 

honour. 

9. At a dangerous passage yield precedence. 

10. Everybody's friend, nobody’s friend. 

11. He who knows nothing knows enough, if he knows 

how to be silent. 

12. Chastise the good and he will mend, chastise the bad 

and he will grow worse. 

13. Beauty and folly are often conlsj^nions, 

14. Though a lie be swift, truth overtakes it. 

.15. A good thing lost is valued. 

16. To censure princes is perilous, and to praise them is 

lying. 

17. Lies have short legs. 

18. Ho cannot lead a good life who serves without wages. 

19. A voluntary burthen is no burthen. 

20. Who troubles others has no rest himself, 

21. Ho who buys betimes buys cheaply. 

22. Who buys land buys war. 

23. He who tells his own aSairs |irill hardly keep secret 

* those of others. 
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24. He who hunts two hare does not catch the one and 

lets the other escape. 

25. He who is the cause of hU own misfortune may 

bewail it himself. 

26. He who is guilty believes that all men speak ill of 

him. 

27. He who swears is a liar. 

28. Who sows ill reaps ill. 

29. He who begij^is many things finishes few. 

30. He who says nothing never lies. 

31. He who knows nothing never doubts. 

32. He who does not when he can, cannot when he will. 
‘'SS. He who is unable is always willing. 

34. He who risks nothing can gain nothing, 

35. Dou*t cross the water unless you see the bottom. 

36. Who knows most, forgives most, 

37. Who knows most, believes least. 

38. Who knows most says least. • 

39. Who accepts, sells himself. 

40. Who comes seldom, is welcome. 

41. He who knows but little quickly tells it. 

42. He who grasps too much holds nothing fast. 

43. All covet, all Id^e. 

44. He that w^ould be ill served should keep plenty of 

servants. 

45. If you would have your work ill done, pay beforehand. 

46. He that seeks to have many friends never has any. 

47. He that would have a thing done quickly and well 

mu^t do it himself. 

48. Beware of him who makes you presents. 

49. From the same flower the bee extracts honey and the 

wasp gall, 

50. Of the great and of the dead either speak well or say 

nothing. 
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51, Speak well of your fricod ; of your enemy neither well 

nor ill, on your neck.] 

52, Tell your secret to^your friend and bo will set-his foot 

53, Of what does not concern you say nothing, good or bad. 
54». When wine enters, modesty departs. 

55. It i% good to buy when another wants to sell. 

56. Better to ask than go astray, 

57. Better alone than ip bad company. 

58. Better slip with the foot than with*the tongue. 

59. One enemy is too many, and a hundred friends are 

too few. 

00. Among men of honour a word is a bond. 

61. The sick man sleeps when the debtor cannot. 

62. Wealth is not his who makes it, but his who enjoys it. 

63. Better aught than nought. 

64. Every fool wants to give advice. 

65. Every one for himself, and God for us all. 

60. One eye of the master sees more than four eyes of 

his servants. 

07. What costs little, is little esteemed. 

68. Out of a groat evil often comes a great good. 

69. Some sing who are not merry. 

70. ' Not all that shakes, falls. 

71. To know everything, is to know nothing. 

72. One lie draws ten after it. 

73. Empty vessels make most noise. 

74. When the wine is in, the wit is out. 

75. The virtue of silence is a groat piece of knowledge. 

Bohn' a Polyglot of Foreign ProverhaJ’ 

PART IV. 

GERMAN PROVERBS. 

1. Every body knows good counsel except him that has 
need of it. 
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2. OflScc without pay makes thieves. 

3. To give quickly is to give doubly. 

4. Better alone than in bad conijpany. 

0 . Better a friendly denial than an unwilling compliance. 

6. Better something than nothing at all. 

7. Better to go to bed supperless than run in debt. 

8. One link broken, the whole chain is broken, 

9. War is pleasant to those wljo have not tried it. 

10. Man proposps, God disposes. 

11. He laughs at scars who never felt a wound. 

12. The wise man has long cars and a short tongue. 

13. Learned fools exceed all fools. 

14. The cows that low most give the least milk. 

15. One to-day is better than ton to-morrows. 

16. One hours sleep before midnight is better than two 

after it. 

17. An empty sack will not stand upright. 

18. A lean compromise is bctteirthan a fat lawsuit. 

19. A little too late is much too late. 

20. First weigh, then venture. 

21. It is better to deal with a whole fool than half a fool. 

22. All are not asleep who have their eyes shut. 

23. That is not in the looking-glas5 which is seen in the 

looking-glass. 

24. No one knows better where the shoe pinches than 

he who wears it. 

25. Industry is the parent of fortune. 

26. Early to bed and early to rise, makes a man healthy, 

wealthy, and wise. 

27. Royal favour, April weather, woman’s love, rose-leaves, 

dice, and card-luck, change every moment. 

28. He is lucky who forgets what cannot be mended. 

29. God cures the sick, and the doctor gets the money. 

30. Great talkers are commonly liars. 

31. Riches cause arrogance ; poverty, meekness- 
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82. To-day rod, to-morrow dead. 

83. A hundred years of regret pay not a farthing of debt. 

34. In the looking-glass we see our form, in wine the 

heart. 

35. As soon as man is born he begins to die. . 

36. The older, the colder ; the more avaricious, the more 

vicious. 

87. Soon ripe, soon rotten. 

38. Every man is the best interpreter’of his own words. 

39. Every body is the architect of his own fortune. 

40. Every man is dearest to himself. 

41. Every mother’s child is handsome. 

42. There is nothing so bad but may be of some use. 

43. No house without a mouse, no barn without corn, 

no rose without a thorn. 

44. No one can do nothing and no one can do every 

thing. 

45. Children and fools speak the truth. 

40. Little enemies and little wounds are not to be deS- 

47. Small profits and ouien, are better than large profits 

and seldom. 

48. Sickly body, sickly mind, 

49. Long borrowed is not given. 

50. Let not thy right hand know what thy left hand 

doeth. 

61. Let people talk and dogs bark. 

52. Light burdens carried far become heavy. 

63. Make hay while the sun shines. 

64. Stretch your legs according to your coverlet. 

65. Don’t divide the spoil before the victory is won, 

66. We do in haste what we repent at leisure, 

67. Penny wise, and pound foolish. 

58„ The morning hour has gold in its mouth. 
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59. Idleness is the root of all evil. 

60 An idle brain is the devil’s workshop. 

61. Every one is wise after the avent, 

62. Fools build houses, wise men buy them. 

63. Nature requires little, fancy much. 

64. Nothing should be done in a hurry except catching 

fleas. , 

65. Nothing looks more like a «nan of sense than a fool 

who holds* his tongue. 

60. Thought when sober, said when drunk. 

67. East or west, home is best. 

68. Never give advice unasked. 

69. Advising is easier than helping. 

70. Disputing and borrowing cause grief and sorrowing. 

71. Speak Hctle, speak truth. Spend little, pay cash. 

72. Talking is easier than doing, and promising than 

perfor/ning. 

73. Speaking comes by nature, silence by understanding. 
^74, He is rich enough who is contented. 

75. Rich people are every where at Jhome. 

76. A clean mouth and hoi^t bAnd, will take a man 

through any land. 

77. Tell not all you know ; believe not all you hear ; do 

not all you are able. 

78. Appearances are deceitful. 

79. Be silent, or say someti^ing better than silence. 

80. Silence and reflection cause no dejection. 

81. Self-done, is ^oon done. 

82. Security is the first cause of misfortune. 

83. Security is nowhere safe. 

84. Victory is not gained by idleness. 

85. Saving is a greater art than gaining. 

86. It is easier to blame than do better. 

87. Every clown can find fault, though it would puzzle 

him to do better. 
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88. Virtue flourishes in misfortune. 

89. Bad tidings always come too soon. 

90. Ill got, ill spent, r 

91. Practice makes perfect. 

92. Practice makes the master. 

93. Better an unjust peace than a just; war. 

94?. Ill-gotten goods sc^dom prosper, 

95. Of two evils choos/? the least. 

96. Truth ill-timed is as bad as a lie. • 

97. Forbidden fruit is sweet. 

98. Forgiven is not forgotten. 

99. A promise is a debt. 

100. ’’ Tis easier to hurt than heal. 

101. No one can guard against treachery. 

102. J^romising is one thing, performing another. 

103. Much money, many friends. 

104?. To spend much and gain little is the sure road to 
ruin, 

105. Many friends, and few helpers in need. 

106. Many cooks s^I the broth. 

107. There are mar^ pr^j^bers who don’t hear themselves, 
lOS. Between wording and working is a long road. 

109. Beware of laughing hosts and weeping priests. 

110. Safe bind, safe find. 

111. Fancy requires much, necessity but little. 

112. Truth gives a short answer, lies go round about. 

113. What three know will soon be known to thirty. 

114?. What God ^ath joined together, let no man put 
asunder, 

115 What can’t be cured, must be endured. 

116. What comes from the heart, goes to the heart. 

117. What smarts, teaches. 

118. It is not always good to be wise. 

119. Where God bestows an oflScc, he provides brains to 

fill it. 
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120. He who is feared by many, fears many. 

121. .Small undertakings give great comfort. 

122. When the jest is at its best, 'twill be well to let it 

rest. 

123. When God means to punish a nation, he deprives the 

rulers of Wisdom. 

124. He who grasps at all, holds nothing fast. 

125. He who difjs a pit for others fixlls into it himself. 

126. He who prizes little things, is worthy of great ones. 

127. He who spares vice, wrongs virtue. 

128. He who does not open his eyes must open his purse. 

129. Practise not your art, and 'twill soon depart. 

130. Who heeds not little things, will be troubled about 

lesser ones. 

131. He who is quick at borrowing, is slow iu paying. 

132. Who readily borrows, readily lies. 

133. He w^ho pays well may borrow again. 

134. Who knows nothing in his thirtieth year, is nothing 

• in his fortieth, has nothing in his fiftieth, learns 

nothing, is nothing, an^£omj|||to nothing. 

135. He who saves in little t^%8, can be liberal in great 

ones. 

186. Who has tasted a sour apple, will have the more relish 
of a sweet one. 

137* He who buys what be does not want, will soon sell 
what he does want. 

138. Who avoids small sins, does not fall into great ones, 

139. Who deceives me once, shame on him ; if he deceive 

me twice, shame on me. 

140. He who has not tasted bitter, knows not what sweet is. 

141. Who accepts nothing, has nothing to return. 

142. W^ho makes no promises, has none to perform. 

143. He who says what he likes, must hear what he does. 

not like. 
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144. He who would rule, must hear and be deaf, see and 

be blind. 

145. The greatest conqueror is he who conquers himself. 

146. He who is of no use to himself, is of no use to any 

one else. 

147. Who comes unbidden departs unthanked. 

148. He that finds fault,* wants to buy. 

149. He who begins much, finishes little. 

150. He who prates much, lies much. 

151. He who laughs last, laughs best. 

152. Who hunts two hares together catches neither. 

153. He who is Judge between two friends, loses one of 

them. 

154. How many daily read the word, and yet from vice 
arc not deterred. 

155. Would you be strong, conquer yourself. 

156. Where there’s no shame, there’s no honour. 

157. Where there is shame, there is virtue. 

158. Where there are too many workmen, there is little 

work. 

159. Time covers and discovers every thing. 

160. Anger without power is folly. 

161. The end of wrath is the beginning of repentance. 

162. When a thing is done, make the best of it. 

163. Too much humility is pride. 

164. Too much wisdom is folly* 

''Bohn's Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs." 


V. SPANISH PROVERBS. 

1. Always taking out and never putting in, soon reaches 
the bottom. 

2. To the grateful man give more than he asks. 
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3. When wo think to catch we are sometimes caught. 

4. He who does not tire, achieves. 

6. • Deceive not thy physician, oonfessor, or lawyer. 

6. Expect not at another s hand what you can do by your 
own. 

7. The wrong ^doer is never without a pretext 

8. Fond of lawsuits, little we^^lth ; fond of doctors, little 
health ; fond of friars, little honour. 

9. Everybodyls friend and nobody’s friend is all one. 

10. A reconciled friend is a double enemy. 

11. There is little use in watching a bad ’woman. 

12. It is courage that vanquishes in war, and not good 
weapons. 

13. Before you marry, have a house to live in, fields to 
till, and vines to cut. 

14. Before you marry, beware, for it is a knot difficult 
to untie* 

15. You surrender your fieedoni where you deposit your 

^ secret. 

16. He who has a good wife can bear any evil. 

17. He who has a bad wife can expect no happiness that 
can be so called. 

18. Tell your friend a lie ; and if he' keeps it secret, tell 
him the truth. 

19. He preaches well who lives well. 

20. The wise knows that he does not know ; the ignora- 

mus thinks he knows. 

21. Every potter praises his pot, especially if cracked. 

22. Every one for himself, and God for us all, 

23. He falls into the pit who leads another into it. 

24. Marry your son when you will, and your daughter 

when you can. 

25. Chastise one that is worthless, and he will presently 
hate you. 
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26. With money you would not know yourself, without 
money nobody would know you. 

27. Lip-courtesy avail? nuuch and costs little. 

28. The higher the rise the greater the fall. 

29. Of the malady a man fears, he dies. 

30. Every one' is wise when the mischief is done. 

31. When I was born I,wept,and every day brings a rea- 
son why. t 

32. Give a traitor good words and you make him loyah 

33. A fool sometimes gives good counsel. 

34. What children hear their parents say by the fireside 

they repeat in the highway. 

35. God deliver us from a gentleman by day and a friar 
by night. 

36. Where there’s a will there’s a way* 

37. Where the river is deepest it makes least noise. 

38. A sickman sleeps, but not a debtor. 

39. Fall sick, and you will see who is your friend and who 

not. 

40. Giving alms never lessens the purse. 

41. The eye of the master fattens the steed.* 

42. The inaster^s foot is manure for the estate. 

43. He who doubls nothing knows nothing. 

44. At an auction keep your mouth shut. 

45. Lot there be writing before you pay, and receipt be- 
fore you write. 

46. Enjoy your little whilst the fool is seeking for more. 

47. Smoke, a dripping roof, and a scolding wife, are enough 
to drive a man out of his life. 

48. Truth, like oil, always comes to the surface. 

49. He who strives to do, does more than he who has the 
power. 

50. To swim and swim morct and be drowned on shore. 
61. He is a fool who thinks that another does not think. 
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52. Go not; with every ailment to the doctor, with every 
plea to the lawyer, or with every thirst to the can, 

53. ’Neither sign a paper without reading it, nor drink 

water without seeing it. 

54. Neither serve one who has been a servant, nor beg of 
one w'ho ha^s been a bogger. 

65. Speak not ill of the year i^ntil it is past. 

56. Where there is no want ,of will, there will be no 
want of opportunity. 

67. There would be no ill word if it were not ill taken. 

58. If there were no receiver there would be no thief. 

59. There is no worse joke than a true one. 

60. None so deaf as he that won't hear. 

61. There is no mother like the mother that bore us. 

62. All is not lost that is in danger. 

63. Much never cost little. 

64. If you pay what you owe, what you're worth you'll 
know. 

^ 65. The king likes the treachery, but not the traitor. 

66. Sloth is the key of poverty. 

67. The thief thinks that all men are like himself. 

68. A little gale embitters much honey. 

69. Do not fret for news, it will grow old and you will 
know it. 

70. In a wood don't walk behind another. 

71. Do not lose honour through fear, 

72. When God will not, the saint cannot. 

73. When poor, liberal ; when rich, stingy. 

74. When one door shuts, a hundred open. 

75. He that is unkind to his own, will not be kind to 
others. 

76. Who is tender in everything is a fool in everything. 

77. He who makes light of his enemy dies by his hand 

78. He who does not honour his wife, dishonours himself. 
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79. A penny spared is a penny saved. 

80. He who buys a horse buys care. 

81. He who buys and^sclls does not feel what he apends. 

82. He who tells his own secret will hardly keep anobhers. 

83. He who pledges or promises runs in debt. . 

84r, He who keeps his own secret avoids much mischief. 

85. Who is always prying into other men’s affairs, leads 

a dangerous life, , 

86. He that has no ill luck grows weaiy of good luck, 

87. Who knows most says least. 

88. He who asks the fewest favours is the best received. 

89. He who sleeps much, learns litrle. 

90. He who knows little soon tells it. 

91. Who lends, recovers not ; or if he recovers, recovers 
not all ; or if all, not such ; or if such, a mortal enemy. 

92. Ho who promises incurs a debt. 

93. He who has enemies, let him not sleep. 

94. He who has got f(5ur and spends five, has no occasion 

for a purse. 

< 

95. He who denies everything confesses everything. 

QQ. Health and cheerfulness make beauty ; finery and 

cosmetics cost money and lie. 

« 

97. Wounds from the knife are healed, but not those 

from the tongue. 

98. Wounds heal, but not ill words. 

99. After one vice a greater follows. 

100. Do not tell your secrets behind a wall or a hedge. 

Bohn's Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs." 


VI. PORTUGUESE PROVERBS. 

1. To a hasty question a leisurely answer. 

2. The belly does not accept bail. 
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3. Go to your rich friend's house when invited r to your 
^ poor friend's without invitation. 

4. Soft water constantly striking* the hard stone, wears it 

at last. 

6. A stout heart breaks ill fortune. 

6. Let every man mind his own business, and leave 

others to theirs. 

7. Let every man look to the bread upon which he must 

depend, 

8. Every one for himself, and God for us all. 

9. Every one is wise for his own profit. 

10. Chastise the good man, he will grow better ; chastise 

the bad and he will grow worse. 

11. Think of many things, do one. 

12. To give is honour, to beg is dishonour. 

13. Money lent, an enemy made. 

14. Speak little and well, they will think you somebody. 

15. Do ill, and expect the like. 

•16. Iron that is not used soon rusts. 

17. An angry man heeds no counsel. 

18. He who is well prepared has half won the battle. 

19. Honour a good man that he ma}5 honour you, and a 

bad man that ho may not dishonour you, 

20. Better be silent than speak ill. 

21. Better deserve honour and not have it, than have it 

and not deserve it. 

22. Better alone than in bad company. 

23. Better be wrong with the many than right with the few, 

24. To promise much means giving little. 

25. Many kiss the hand they would gladly see cut off. 

26. He doubts nothing who knows nothing. 

27. He has nothing who is not content with what he has. 

28. Let not the tongue utter what the head may have 

to pay for. 
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29- Neither trust or contend, nor lay wagers or lend, and 
you’ll have peace to your end. 

30. There is no day without its night. 

31. There’s no handsome woman on the wedding day, ex- 

cept the bride. 

32. Go not with every hunger to the Cupboard, nor with 

every thirst to the’pitchcr. 

33. What the fool does at last the wise man does at first. 
S'h, What can’t be cured must be endured. 

35. He who knows little soon blabs it. 

30. All covet all lose. 

37. If you want to be served, serve yourself. 

38. If you would be a good Judge, hear what every one 

says. 

39. If a poor man gives to you, he expects more in return, 

40. Wind and fortune are not lasting. 

^^Bohiis Polyglot Foreign Proverbs^ 


VII. DUTCH PROVERBS. 

1. A word is enough to the wise, 

2. Proffered service is little valued, 

« 

3. Perseverance brings success. 

4. Little is done w^here many commend. 

6. When the wine goes in the wit goes out. 

6. Promises make debts, and debts make promises. 

7. Love others well, but love thyself the most ; give good 
for good, but not to thine own cost. 

8. Better poor with honour than rich with shame. 

9. Better one eye-witness than ten hearsay witnesses. 

10. Better return half-way than lose yourself. 

11. With the good we become good. 

12. Evil words corrupt good manners. 

13. Where there’s no good within, no good comes out. 
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14. Nobility of soul: is more honourable than nobility of 

birth. 

15. Necessity is the mother of invention. 

16. The masters eye and foot are the best manure for 

the* field. 

17. The most learned are not the wisest, . 

18. Who don't keep faith in God won't keep it with man. 

19. Who fears no shame comes tc? no honour. 

20. Who knows the tongues is at home everywhtirc. 

21. He that well considers the world, must own he has 

never seen a better. 

22. He that chases another does not sit still himself. 

23. Who has a bad wife, hi.s hell begins on earth. 

24. Once a thief always a thief. 

25. He that spares something to-day will have some- 

thing to-morrow. 

20. He that would jest must take a jest, else to let it 
alone were best 

^7. He that despises the little is not worthy of the great. 

28. Who understands many things at once seldom does 

any thing well. 

29. He who is surety for another, pays for him. 

80. All threateners don't fight. 

31. An honest man’s word is his bond, 

32. A man without money is like a ship wiihout a sail- 

33. One penny in the pot makes more noise than when 

it is full. 

34. A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

35. A friend in need is a friend in deed. 

36. A soft answer turneth away wrath. 

37. Like will to like, be they poor or rich. 

38. Union is strength. 

39. There is a remedy for all things save death. 

40. There is na joy without alloy. 


70 
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4L A crowD is no cure for headache. 

4^. The richest man, whatever his lot, is he who’s content 
with what he h^ got. 

43. God gives birds their food, but they must fly for it. 

44. Fortune lost, nothing lost ; courage lost, much lost ; 

honour lost, more lost ; soul lost,^all lost. 

45. The first occasion ^offered quickly take, lest thou 

repine at what thpu didst forsake. 

46. Great promisere, bad pay-masters. . 

47. Great wealth, great care. 

48. Of hasty counsel take good heed, for haste is very 

rarely speed. 

49. Hasty speed don’t oft succeed. 

50. Haste makes waste. 

51. To-day stately and brave, to-morrow in the grave. 

52. Help yourself and God will help you. 

53. The end crowns all. 

54. The end of mirth i§ the beginning of sorrow. 

55. The end of all things is death. 

56. Alls well that ends well. 

57. Give at first asking what you safely can ; ’tis certain 

gain to help an honest man. 

58. The art is not ixi making money, but in keeping it. 

59. He is no merchant who always gains. 

60. It is easy to be liberal out of another man’s purse, 

6 1 . That is good wisdom which is wisdom in the end. 

62. That’s quickly done which is long repented. 

63. To-day’s sorrow brings nought to-morrow. 

64. All are not friends who smile on you. 

65. He is noble who performs noble deeds. 

66. He would be wise who knew all things beforehand. 

67. He waits long that waits for another man’s death. 

68. The more servants the worse service. 

69. In prosperity caution, in adversity patience. 
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70. In prosperity think of adversity. 

71. Small gains bring great wealth. 

72. Precious things are mostly in Small compass. 

73. Ill begun, ill done. 

74. Idleness is hunger’s mother, and of theft it is full 

brother, 

75. Light gains make a heavy pi^rse. 

76. Reward sweegbens labour. 

77. Love makes labour light. 

78. It is easier to make a lady of a peasant-girl than a 

peasant-girl of a lady. 

79. Truth is lost with too much debating. 

80. It is bad marketing with empty pockets. 

81. By falling we learn to go safely. 

82. To do nothing teacheth to do evil. 

83. No office so humble but it is better than nothing. 

84. Shame lasts longer than poverty. 

85. Handsome apples are sometimes sour# 

86. Beauty is but dross if honesty be lost. 

87. Strain tiot your bow beyond its bent, lest it break. 

88. Wasting is a bad habit, sparing a sure income. 

89. Speaking is silver, silence is gold.* 

90. Rejoice in little, shun what is extreme ; the ship 

rides safest in a little stream, 

91. Too much of one thing is good for nothing. 

92. Time gained, much gained. 

93. Time is money. 

94. *Twixt the spoon and the lip, the morsel may slip. 

95. From small beginnings come great things, 

96. From trivial things great contests oft arise. 

97. From the father comes honour, from the mother 

comfort. 

98. Much talk little work. 
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99. Bear patiently that which thou sufferest by thine 
own fault- 

100* Honour once lost^ever returnp. 

101. Sooner or later the truth comes to light. 

102. Soon ripe, soon rotten ;.soon wise, soon foolish. 

103. Where the bee sucks honey, the spider sucks poison. 

104. When industry goes out of the door, poverty comes 

in at the wdndov;, 

105. Beware of the nan of two faces. . 

106. What costs nothing is worth nothing. 

107. What is wrong to-day won’t be right to-morrow. 

108. He who hunts two hares at once, catches neither. 

109. Who chastises his child will be honoured by him, 

who chastises him not will be shamed. 

110. Wisdom in the man, patience in the wife, brings 

peace to the house, and a happy life, 

1 1 1. As you sow you shall reap. 

112. Economy is a great revenue. 

“ Bohn*s Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs'^ 

PART VIII. 

DANISH PROVERBS. 

J. Deceit and trdachcry make no man rich. 

2. Vipers breed vipers. 

3. Always sparing is always to bo in want. 

4. A fool laughs when others faugh. 

5. Labour has a bitter root, but a sweet taste. 

0. To wait and be patient soothes many a pang. 

7. To withhold truth is to bury gold. 

S. A child’s sorrow is short-lived. 

9. Better the child cry, than the mother sigh. 

10. Better the world should know you as a sinner than 
• God know you as a hypocrite. 

1 1 . Better to deny at once, than to promise long. 
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PART VIIL] 

12. Speaking silence is better than senseless speech. 

13. Better a little in peace and with right, than much 
* with anxiety and strife. # 

14. It is folly to fear what one cannot avoid. 

15. He* that does not save pennies, will never have 

pounds. 

16. He who would be everywhere will be nowhere. 

17. He is worthy of sweets, whojias tasted bitters. 

18. The poor man wants much, the miser every thing. 

19. The generous man grows rich in giving, the miser 

poor in taking. 

20. That’s but an empty purse which is full of other 

men's money. 

21. He who will not obey father, will have to obey 

step-father. 

22. He who says what he likes, must hear what he docs 

not like. 

23. He loses least in a quarrel who keeps his tongue in 

^ check. 

24. It is folly to take a thorn out of another’s foot and 

put it into your own. 

25. You may call that your own which no one can take 

from you. 

26. What is sweet in the mouth is not always good in 

the stomach. 

27. It is easy to manage when fortune favours. 

28. It is hard to labour with an empty belly. 

29. It is no use hiding from a friend what is known to 

an enemy. 

30. That which is unsaid, may be spoken ; that which 

is said, cannot be unsaid. 

31. Beauty without virtue is like a rose without scent. 

82. The pride of the poor does not endure. 

33. A poor man’s joy has much alloy. 
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34. The poor man seeks for food, the rich man for 

appetite. 

35. Act honestly, and answer boldly. 

36. He must be pure who would blame another. 

37. Great men's requests are commands. 

38. Hear one, man before you answer ; .hear several before 

you decide. * 

39. He who rises early will gather wisdom. 

40. He who would eat the kernel, must* crack the nut. 

41. He who despises small things seldom grows rich. 

42. He that inquires much learns much. 

43. Where there is discipline there is virtue ; where thero 

is peace there is plenty. 

44. He who speaks ill of himself is praised by no one. 

45. He who builds according to every man's advice will 

have a crooked house. 

46. He who has a good neighbour has a good morning. 

47. There is no virtue in a promise unless it be kept. 

48. Art and knowledge bring bread and honour. 

49. To promise is easy, to keep is troublesome. 

50. A man's word is his honour. 

51. A man's will is his heaven. 

52. Many little rivulets make a great river, 

53. Many a man is a good friend but a bad neighbour. 

54. Evil is soon done, but slowly mended. 

55. What you do yourself is well done. 

56. Little sorrows are loud, great ones silent. 

57. Quick and well seldom go together. 

58. Ask advice of your equals, help of your superiors. 

59. Sickness comes in haste, and goes at leisure. 

60. Trust every body, but thyself most. 

61. Trust not still water nor a silent man. 

62. Kind words don't wear out the tongue. 

“ Bohn's Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs 
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IX. RUSSIAN PROVERBS. 

1. The cow has a long tongue, but she is not allowed 

* to speak, » 

2. A head without a mind is mere statue. 

3. Boalst of the day in the evening. 

4. A full stomach is deaf to instruction. 

5. Sweet words break the bonos. 

6. Better not to fire on the tigw than to wound her. 

7. A talc is soon told ; a deed is not soon done. 

8. Many counsellors, few helpers. 

9. The wolf changes his hair, but yet remains the wolf. 

10. However you bind a tree, it will always grow upward. 
Though you put oil on a dogs tail, it will never become 
straigl)t. 

11. The sheep does not remember its father ; it bears only 
grass in mind. 

12. The needle is small, but pierces sharply. 

13. A good head has one hundred hands. 

»14. Man plans, but God fulfils. 

15. He ran from the wolf and fell in with the bear, 

16. Sweet as is honey, two spoonfuls of it cannot be taken 
at one time. 

17. The man is the head of the woman, but she rules him 
by her temper. 

18. The wife does not beat the husband, but her temper 
rules him. 

19. Measure your cloth ten times, you can cut but once. 

20. Summer never conies twice in a year. 

21. It is not necessary to sow fools, they grow of them- 
selves. God is not in haste, but His aim is sure. 

22. It is not the sword that kills nor the wine that makes 
drunk. 

23. The nail is not guilty that the hammer beat it into 
the beam. 
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24. Shut the door on the devil, but he will enter by the 
window. 

25. The priest cornea to us by the trodden path ; The 
devil comes to us bv crossing the fields — i. e., temptation 
comes from unexpected quarters. 

26. Our eye§ are our enemies. 

27. Without God not to the threshold, with him beyond 

the sea. • 

28. Throw bread and salt behind you,'* you get them be- 
fore you. 

29. Rust eats iron, care the heart. 

30. No bones are broken by a mother's fist. 

31. The blind cannot see, the proud will not. 

32. A drunkard's money is in his hand but goes through 
his fingers. 

33. Drink one day, a headache the whole week. 

34. They will not see all the world by looking out of 
their own window. 

35. The fleetest horse escapes not from its tail. 

36. Fear has many eyes ; he fearing the wolf enters not 
the forest. 

37. Who hunts the boar does not sleep over the sport. 

38. Are there tears, there is conscience. 

39. Thieves are not abroad every night, yet every night 
make fast. 

40. The cat wishes for fish, but fears the water. 

41. When he was drowning he promised an axe ; when he 
was rescued he gave only the handle. 

42. Set a fool to worship and he will break his neck. 

43. Pra)r to God, but continue to row to the shore. Wo 
must watch, as well as pray. 

44. A golden bed cannot cure the sick. 

“ Loiif/s Eastern Proverbs and EmblernsJ' 
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PART X. 

AFRICAN PROVERBS. 


L The child looks everywhere and often sees nothing; 
but. the old man, sitting on the ground, sees every- 
thing. 

2. Know thyself better than he does who speaks of thee. 
S. Not to know is bad, not to wish to know is worse. 

4. If you know the beginning well, the end will not trouble 

you. 

5. To love the king is not bad, but a king who loves you 

is better. 

^ C. Man should take as companion one older than himself. 

7. A man who touches what you have shut up, should not 

dwell with you. 

8. A subjoctless king is no king. 

9. Let man be bad if (only) his tongue be good. 

10. He who runs a^ay and escapes, is clever. 

11. Before healing others, heal thyself. 

12. A little is better than nothing. 

13. Lies, however numerous, will be caught by truth when 

it rises up. 

14. The voice of truth is easily known. 

15. We go quickly where we are sent, when we take 

interest in the journe 3 ^ 

16. Time destroys all things. 

17. Patience is good. 

18. Knowledge is good. 

71 
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19. Thou shalfc not contradict an elder’s words. 

20. Curiosity often leads men into bitterness. 

21. He who wears too fine clothes, shall go about in ^rags. 

22. He who betrays one that betrays him not, Allah shall 

betray him. 

23. No good without truth. 

24. One must talk littfe, and listen much. 

25. Each for himself, and Allah for all. 

26. No one should say that which he knows not. 

27. He who loves money must labour. 

28. If the bull would throw thee, lie down. 

29. The thing which Allah has placed, cannot be dis- 

placed by any one. 

30. He who can do nothing, docs nothing. 

31. If you love the children of others, you will love your 

own even better. 

32. A severe malady does not always kill. 

33. He to whom Allah gives, has. 

34. He at whom Allah has discharged a shaft, cannot 

avoid it. 

35. When the mouse laughs at the cat, there is a hole. 

36. Trust not a* woman ; she will tell thee what she 

has just told her companion.* 

37. If you like honey, fear not the bees. 

38. It is better to walk than to grow angry with the road. 
89. Rolling in the sand will not loosen the knot which 

Allah has tied. 

40. He who rises early finds the way short. 

41. The tree which is not taller than thou art, cannot 

shade thee, 

42. The children of the same mother do not always agree. 

43. Allah does not destroy the men whom one hates. 

44. The days being finished, there is no medicine ; i. if 
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one's time to live is completed, no medicine can 
ward off death. 

45. ' Thou seest what is before, niot what is behind thee. ; 

i. e.y thou knowest the past, but not the future. 

46. At the bottom of patience there is heaven, 

47. He is a hesLfchen who holds another it] his heart; 

who bears malice. • 

48. Whatever be thy intimacy, never give thy heart 

to a wonmn. 

49. If our Lord gives riches to a man, and there are no 

children, the riches have no value, 

50. If thou art poor, do not make a rich man thy friend. 

51. If thou goest to a foreign land, do not alight at a rich 

man's house. 

52. It is forbidden to tell anything that has no foundation. 

53. The tongue kills man and the tongue saves man. 

54. The monkey says, that which has gone into his belly 

is his ; but what is in his mouth is not his ; i. e., 
any external possession is uncertain, however well 
secured. 

55. A man must not be ashamed to run away ; u e., when 

flight is necessary : 

^‘He who fights and runs away, 

Shall live to fight another day. 

But he who is in battle slain, 

Shall never rise to fight again." 

56. Gold is pretty, but the heir is rare ; i. e,, where there 

are riches, an heir is often wanting: earthly happi- 
ness is never so complete but that it has some draw- 
back. 

57. By going and coming, a bird weaves its nest, /. a 

work is not completed at once, but by repeated 
exertion. Rome was not built in a day. 
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58. When a slave becomes a man, he will drink rain- 

water ; i, e*, from laziness ; because other water must 
be fetched fronn a distance. It is easy to se‘e that if 
a man will not labour even for his own wants, they 
do him a service who compel him to work. 

59. When a,person neglects to congratjalate me, I congra- 

tulate myself ; i. e,y trifling neglects of respect 
must not be taken to heart, but passed over in 
good humour. 

60. When you pine (under disgrace and contempt) you 

fade ; i. e., mental uneasiness will break down a 
■man’s strength. 

61. A man alone is no hero; t. e.y one person alone will 

not effect great things : to accomplish an object, 
the united efforts of many are reejuired. 

62. What foot-traveller eats, tastes well ; t\ because he 

is hungry, and hunger is the best sauce. 

68. If your gold pains you, and you fight (f. e., if in war 
you gnidge your gold), you will not conquer the 
enemy ; z>., if a great object is to be accomplished, 
you must put to work all your means and energies. 
64*. Long teeth and short teeth cat the same food ; t. c,, 
though there are different states and conditions 
amongst men, their ultimate lot is the same. 

6.5. If sentence is (now) passed on your neighbour, an- 
other time it will be passed on you ; i. <?., do not 
triumph at the distress of others ; your time may 
also come. 

66. When a bird is in a snare, its cry is peculiar; c., a 
man’s behaviour in distress will be diS(irent from 
what it is at other times. Every season has its 
reason.’* 

67- When your relation dies, you do not die; but if he is 
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disgraced, yoUinatao are disgraced ; i. c., disgrace is 
worse than death : the latter befalls a single person 
only, whereas the formeir extends to his whole 
family. 

68. A *blind man does not show the way to a blind man. 
09. An affair which we conduct with gpntleness is not 
marred; an affair which *we conduct with violence 
causes us vexation. • 

70. Onej should never laugh at a sick person; perhaps 

what afflicts him to-day may afflict t-hee to-morrow. 

71. A contemptuous action should not bo done to our 

fellow-man. 

72. The man who has bread to eat does not appreciate 

the severity of a famine. 

73. A bribe blinds the Judge, for bribe cannot give a 

true judgment. 

74. He who disappoints another is unvvorthy to bo trusted. 

75. He who torments another (only) teaches him to 

strengthen himself. 

76. Disobedience is the father of insolence. 

77. Peace is the father of friendship. 

78. Tie who m.arries a beauty marries trouble. 

79. Wrangling is the father of fighting. 

80. Much talking is unbecoming m an elder. 

81. Consideration is the first born, calculation the next, 

wisdom the third. 

82. Familiarity breeds contempt : distance secures respect. 

83. Poverty destroys a man s reputation. 

84. Poverty never visits a husband without visiting his 

children : a poor man has no relatives. 

85. The evil-doer is ever anxious. 

86. If you are modest, you are modest to your own 

advantage. 

87. Every man's character is good in his own eyes. 
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88. Patience is the best of dispositions r he who possesses 

patience, possesses all things. 

89. There is no niedioine against old age. 

90. Covetousness is the father of disease. 

91. A cutting word is as tough as a bowstring:* a cutting 

word cjirinot be healed, though a wound may. 

92. Gold should be sold#to him who know^s the value of it. 

93. He who falls by hkj foot shall rise again ; he who falls 

by his mouth shall not rise. , 

94?. Man looks only on the outside of things ; God looks 
into the very heart. 

95. Knowledge is bettor than riches. 

Barton's Wit and Wisdom 
From West A frica” 


-ro'L’o:- 

IMPRESS OF GOD ON ALL THINGS. 

There’s not a leaf within the bower ; 

There’s not a bird upon the tree ; 

There’s not a dew-drop on the flower, 

But bears th6 impress. Lord, of Thee ! 

Thy hand the varied leaf designed. 

And gave the bird its thrilling tone ; 

Thy power the dew-drop’s tints combined. 

Till like the diamond’s blaze they shone. 

Yes, dew-drops, loaves, and buds, and all, 

The smallest, like the greatest things : 

The sea’s vast space, the earth’s wide ball, 

Alike proclaim Thee king of kings. 


Mks. Opie. 
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“The learned man i.s only useful to the learned ; the wise man is equaljy 
useful to the wise and the simple. The merely learned i^nan iIILs not elevated his 
mind above that of others ; his judgments are not more penetrating', hjs rcr 
marks not moic delicate, nor his actions more beautiful than thpsc of others,.; 
he merely uses other instruments than his own ; his hands are employed in busi-, 
ness of which the head sometimes takes little note. It is wholly different 
with Uie wise man : he moves far above the common level, — he observes every- 
thing from a difl'erent point of view ;in his employments there is always an iiinv, 
in his views always freedom, and all with him is above the comn^n leveK*’ 

Many "Thoughts of Many Minds'' 

“The gift of Wisdom is the most precious of Divine blessings. 1% impacts 
a pleasure which is not to be found in the other possessions of this world. ’ Its 
lustre is most conspicuous wlien it shines under the garb of modesty, and wbc#. 
its possessor is conscious of his own unworthincss. For unlike other trcasCires 
it remains in the possession of a man only so long that he is^ not aware of its 
possession ; but the moment he thinks of having possessed it he loses it,’' 

A. D, Kanljl, 



MISCELLANEOUS'SELECTIONS 


{These selections for The most part h'lve been taken from my rough copies of 
notes which were collated at different li*nes, and in which the naines of the' 
authors were not invariably quoted. As ii is a difficult task to trace them to 
their true sources, I haye not attempted to do so } but the readers no doubt wdl 
be familiar with many of them]^ 


PART I. 

PliOVERBS AND MORALS. 

1. Goodness of Heart is man^s best treasure, his brightest 
honour, and noblest acquisition. It is that ray ol the Divinity 
whick dignifies humanity. 

^ 2. There is this difference between happiness and wisdom; 
he that thinks himsjelf the happiest man, really h so ;'bub 
he that thinks himself the wisest, is generally just the re- 
verse, 

^ * 

3. . Love one human being purely, and you will love all. 
The heart in this heaven, like the wandering sun, sees no- 
thing, from the dew-drop to the ocean, but a mirror which it 
warma apd fills. 

4. Man doubles all the evils of his fate by pondering over 
them ; a scratch becomes a wound, a slight an injury, jest , 
an insult, a small peril a great danger, and a light sickness 
often ends in death by brooding apprehensions. 

5. There is none so innocent as not to be evil spoken of ; 
none so wicked as to merit ail condemnation. 

6. People who endeavour to attract that attention by dress 
Which they caannot obtain by their intrinsic worth, resemble 
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the soap balloons blown by children ; the thinnest bub- 
bles are invested with the brightest colours. 

7. When I see leaves dfop from their trees in the begin- 
ning of Autumn, just such, think I, is the friendship of the 
world. Whilst the sap of maintenance lasts, my friends 
swarm in abundance ; but in the winter of my need they 
leave me naked. 

8. The weakest living creature, by concentrating his 
powers on a single object can accomplish' something : the 
strongest, by dispersing his over many, may fail to accomplish 
anything. The drop by continued falling bores its passage 
through the hardest rock — the hasty torrent rushes over it 
with hideous uproar, and leaves no trace behind. 

9. There are three companions with whom a man should 
always keep on good terms — bis wife, his stomach, and his 
conscience. 

10. Good nature, like a ‘bee, collects its honey from every 
herb. Ill nature, like a spider, sucks poison from the sweet- 
est flowers, 

11. Gentility is neither in birth, wealth, manher, nor fa- 
shion — but in the mind. A high sense of honour, a determi- 
nation never to take a mean advantage of another, in ad- 
herence to truth, delicacy, and politeness tow^ards those with 
whom we have dealings, are the essential characteristics of a 
gentleman, 

12. What if you fail in business ? You still have life 
and health. Don’t sit down and cry about mishaps, for that 
will never get you out of debt, nor buy your children frocks. 
Go to work at something, eat sparingly, dress moderately, 
drink nothing exciting, and above all, keep a merry heart, 
and you’ll be up in the world. 

13. By the character of those whom we choose for our 
friends, our own is likely to be formed. 
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14. Has one served thee ? Tell it to many. Hast thou 
served any ? Tell it not, 

15. * It does not depend upon (tnes self to prevent being 
spoken ill of ; it is only in our power that it is not done de- 
servedly/ 

16. As the sweetest rose grows upon the sharp(3st prickle, 
so the hardest labour brings forth the sweetest profits. 

17. A poet* finds in the simplest flower that blows, a vo- 
lume of contemplation ; the scattered leave.s present him 
with lessons of morality ; he hears the voice of God in the 
wind. He penetrates to the mysterious meanings of all that 
meet the mortal sense and has sympathies of thought which 
never yet were uttered in words. 

18. One of the very worst kinds of deceit is flattery. You 
may be sure that they who flatter you are not your friends. 
They generally have a purpose in view : — either to be paid 
back in their own coin, or to gain some favour from you. 

• 19. True virtue is like precious odours — sweeter the more 
incensed and crushed. 

20. An humble man is like a good tree — the more full of 
fruit the branches are, the lower they •bend themselves. 

21. An excellent mother, in writing to one of her sons, 
on the birth of his eldest child, says, “Give him an educatioj), 
that his life may be useful; teach him religion, that his death 
may be happy.*' 

22. We must take great pains to shut our eyes upon 
Truth. There is a radiance about it that makes the outline* 
of its form perceptible, even amongst the cloud of dust .and 
rubbish that are heaped upon it. Error does not so often 
arise from ignorance of truth, as unwillingness to receive it. 

23. The warm-hearted and benevolent man finds all nature 
smiling around him ; or if he chance to meet with misery or 
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suffering, the synipathy he extends to it reapts with pleasing 
influence on his own mind, and proves a sufficient reward : 
but the morose and surly, or the supercilious mind, wanders 
in the fairest scenes as in a desert — sees only to be dissatis- 
fied, hears only to be displeased. 

24. That man is only truly brave, who* fears nothing so 
much as committing a mcail action, and undauntedly fulfils 
his duty, whatever bo the dangers which impede his way. 

t 

25. It is not pleasure which corrupts men, it is men who 
corrupt pleasure. Pleasure is good in itself, it is the season- 
ing which God, the all-wise and all-good, gives to useful 
things and needful acts, in order that we may seek them. 

2(;. The man who can pray truly, though languishing in 
extremest indigence, Is richer than all beside ; whilst the 
wretch wlio never bo\v(3d the knee, though proudly seated as 
a monarch of nations, is, of all men, most destitute. 

27. Bishop Butler remarks that it is one of the weaknesses 
of onr nature, when upon a comparison of two things, one is 
found of greater importance than the other, to thii.ik this other 
of scarce any importance at all. 

28. It is in the minute circumstances of a man's conduct 
that we arc to enquire for his real character* In these he is 
under the influence of his natural disposition, and acts from 
himself ; while in his more open and important actions, ho 
may be drawn by public opinion, and many other external 
motives, from that bias which his disposition would have 
taken. 

29* That courage which prompts ns to court death is but 
the courage of a moment, and is often excited by the vairr 
hope of posthumous fame. There is a species of courage more 
necessary, and more rare, which makes us support, without 
witness and without applause, the vexations of life, and that 
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28 Patience. Leaning not upon the opinion of others, but 
upon the will of God, Patience is the courage of virtue. 

• • 

30. Who can tell the value of a smile ? It costs the 
giver nothing, but is beyond price to the erring and relenting, 
the sad and cheerless, the lost and forsaken. It disarms nrsa- 
licc, subdues temper, turns hatred to love, revenge to kindness, 
and paves the darkest paths vfith gtuns of sunlight. A 
smile on the brow betrays a kind Tieart, a pleasant friend, an 
affectionate brother, a dutiful son, a happy husband. It adds 
a charm to beauty, it decorates the face of the deformed, 
and makes a lovely woman resemble an angel in paradise. 

31. Truth is naturally so acceptable to man, so charming 
in herself, that to make falsehood be received, wc are com- 
pelled to dress it up in the snow-white robes of Truth ; as in 
passing base coin, it must have the impress of the good ere 
it will pass current. Deception, hypocrisy, and dissimtilation 
are, when practised, direct compliments to the power of Truth ; 
and tho common custom of passing off Truth^s counterfeit for 
fierself, is strong testimony in behalf of her intrinsic beauty 
and excellence. 

32. When temptations arise, and the world seems to 
allure by its gaudy snares, in the quiet of an evening seek 
out a mothers, a fathers, brother's, or a sister's grave ! An 
hour there in solemn meditation, will work a happy change 
upon the vilest heart and deter from the most resolute pur- 
pose to do wrong. 

33. So numerous and general are the evils which the 
human race have suffered, that we are accustomed to consi- 
der disease and pain as the legitimate afflictions of our nature, 
and hence we bear them with what resignation and fortitude 
we can, as the wise dispensation of a merciful Creator. But 
disease and suffering are in no degree the necessary results or 
incidents of human life. On the contrary, the constitutional 
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nature of man is based upon laws which when strictly obeyed, 
will always secure his lighest good and happiness ; and every 
disease and suffering assuredly results from soiilft violation 
of these law^s, for if mankind lived precisely as they ought, 
they would, as a general rule, most certainly pass through 
the several stages of life, to extreme old age, without sickness 
and distress ; enjoying health, security, peace ; individual and 
and social happiness ; gradually wear out their organism ; and 
finally, lie down to sleep in death without lau agony, without 
a pain. 

34. Marry not too young. Let thy liking ripen before 
thou love; let thy love advise before thou choose ; and let 
thy choice be fixed before thou marry. Remember that the 
whole happiness or unhappiness of thy life depends upon 
this one act. Remember nothing but death can dissolve this 
knot. He that weds in haste, repents oftentimes by leisure ; 
and he that repents him of his own act, either is or was a 
fool by confession. 

35. Before thy undertaking of any design, w^eigh the 
glory of the action with the danger of the attempt. If the 
glory outweigh the danger, it is cowardice to neglect it ; if the 
danger exceed the glory, it is rashness to attempt it: if the 
balance stands poised, let thy own genius cast them. 

36. Be very circumspect in the choice of thy company. 
In the society of thy superiors thou shalt find more profit ; 
to be the best in the company, is the way to grow worse ; 
the best means to grow better is to be the worst there. 

37. Let another s passion be a lecture to thy reason, and 
let the shipwreck of his understanding be a seamark to thy 
passion ; so shalt thou gain strength out of his weakness, 
safety out of his danger, and raise thyself a building out 
of his ruins. In thy discourse take heed what thou speakest, 
to whom thou speakest, how thou speakest, and when thou 
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speakest. What thou speakesfc, speak truly ; when thou 
speakest, speak wisely, A fools heart is in his tongue ; but 
a wise man’s tongue is in his heart,* 

38. Praise no man too liberally before his face, nor cen- 
.sure him too lavishly behind his back ; the one savours of 
flattery ; the other of malice; and both are reprehensible. 
The true way to advance another’s virtue is to follow it; and 
the best means to cry down anothtjr’s vice is to decline it. 

39. Honor thd good, that they may love thee ; be civil 
to the bad that they may not hurt thee. 

40. Distrust the sincerity of that man’s friendship who 
is very fond of every body, 

41. When ill news comes too late to bo serviceable to 
your neighbour, keep it to yourself. 

42. Parents who are ignorant of their dutj-, will be taught 
by the misconduct of their children what they ought to 
have done. 

, 43. Be not angry that you cannot make others as you 
wish them to be, since you cannot make yourself what you 
wish to be. 

44. It is better to have a clear conscience, and be cen- 
sured, than to have a bad one and be flattered. 

45. Idleness is the ‘'Dead Sea” that swallows all virtues, 
and the self-made sepulchre of a living man. 

46. An avaricious man is like a sandy desert, that sucks 
in all the rain, but yields no fruitful herbs to the inhabitants. 

47. If a fool knows a secret, he tells it because he is a 
fool : if a knave knows one, he tells it wherever it is his in- 
terest to tell it. But women, and young men, are very apt 
to tell what secrets they know, from the vanity of having 
been trusted. Trust none of these, whenever you can 
help it. 
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48. Distrust all those who love you extremely upoa 
a very slight acquaintance, and without any visible reason. 

49. Take care always* to form your establishment so much 
within your income, as to leave asuflScient fund for unexpect- 
ed contingencies, and a prudent liberality. 

50. A man who cannot command his temper, his atten- 
tion. and his countenance,^ should not think of being a man 
of business. The weakest man in the world can avail him- 
self of the passion of the strongest. The inattentive man 
cannot know the business, and consequently cannot do if. 
And he w^ho cannot command his countenance, may even as 
well tell his thoughts as show them. 

51. A generous, a brave, a noble deed, performed by an 
adversary, commands our approbation ; while in its conse- 
quences it may be acknowledged prejudicial to our particular 
interest. 

52. Suffering for truth's sake, is fortitude to highest 
victory ; and, to the faithful, death the gate of life. 

53. Never lose one moment of time, but^ improve it in 
the most profitable way you possibly can, 

54. Never do anything which you should be afraid to 
do, if it were the last clay of your life. 

55. In narration never speak anything but the pure and 
simple truth. 

56. Upon all proper occasions, reprove vice, and dis- 
countenance it, and to your utmost encourage virtue and 
religion. 

57. Make it a rule to do no action, at any time or place, 
of which you should not be willing to be a witness against 
yourself hereafter. 

58. It is easy in the world to live after the world's opi- 
nion ; it X3 easy in solitude to live after our own ; but the 
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groat man is he, who in the midst of the crowd, keeps with 
perfect sweetness the indopendencc of solitude. 

5D. To live at peace need more firmness than to qiiur- 
rol, because one is to control our passions, and the other to 
indulge them. 

GO. One of the most indispensable female virtues, and 
that which gives them most cre<Ijt in the world, and indivi- 
dual lovelinesA, modesty. This amiable (juality of the 
soul has such an inGuence upon the features, air, mind, and 
character, that every thing loses its charm in woman, when 
this bright diamond is wanting. It inspires us with angolie 
presen (!e. 

Gl. Who cannot keep his own secret, ought not to com- 
plain if another tells it. 

G2. The voice of conscience is so delicate, (.hat it is easy 
to stille ic; but it is also so clear, that it is impossible to 
mistake it. 

* G3. Justice should be a man’s governor, temperance 

his friend, pvudenco his coxinsellor, fortitude his chamiUini 
hope his /oof/, charity \\\^ house, faith or sincerity hU porter, 
wit his co?l^pa7^^o9^, love his 6c^/-/cZ^o^(;^])atienco his yrdstress, 
reason his sccre/a/*^, judgment \\ih stc'ward. 

G4*. Would a man know himself, he must study his na- 
tural temper, his constitutional inclination, and favourite 
passions. 

Go. One of the most distinguished qualities of Socrates, * 
was a tranquillity of soul, that no accident, no loss, no injury, 
no ill-treatment could ever alter. 

66. Diogenes being asked what advantage he had derived 
from being a philosopher, he replied, ‘‘ Tlie power of enjoying 
the society of myself.” 


73 
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67. Our brightest nvomeuts arc frequently those which 
arise from the bosom of care and anxiety : the gems that 
sparkle upon the dark ground. 

G8. Where tliore s a will there’s a way — but where there 
are a great rnaiiy wills, there’s no way. 

69. Tf wisdoui’s ways you vsusely seek, 

Vive things ob.servv with care : — 

Of whom you sjxjak — to whom yoi,i speak, 

And how — and when — and where. 

70. How sweet are the slumbers of him who can lie down 
on his ]jillow and review the transactions of evciy day, with- 
out condemning himsell. 

71. Crowded towns and busy societies may delight the 
unthinking and the gay, but solitude is the best nurse of 
wisdom. 

72. A villain may die with his ma.'-'k oigiu the midst of 
applause, honor, wealth, and power. An honest man may die 
under a load of calumny and disgrace ; driven, perhaps into 
exile and exposed to want. But history shall reverse the 
verdict, and the position of the dead in the esteem of men 
shall be exchanged 

73. Time, the most precious of all possessions, is com- 
monly the least prized. It is, like health, regretted when 
gone, but rarely improved when present. We know it is 
irrecoverable, yet throw it wantonly away. We know it is 
fleet, yet fail to catch the current moment. It is the space 
of life, and while we never properly occupy its limits, wo 
nevertheless murmur at their narrowness. It is the field of 
exertion, and while we continually have it follow, we yet 
sorrow over our stinted harvest. 

74. What is economy ? The art of converting a small 
purse into a large one. The arithmetic of a good wife, who 
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fxdds to her husbatids happines.s suldructs from }iis caroFt, 
multiplies his joys, divides his sorrows ; and practices 
reduction in the expenditure. • 

75. What is envy ? A self-executioner — a cankorworm 
fattening* on the human heart, 

70. What is Vnonoy ? Like nianuro, — nuisance wlien 
accumulated, a blessing when spread. 

77. What* is. music ? An invisible spirit that soothes 
the mind and elevates the soul of man. 

78. An old man wlicn dangerously sick was urged to 
take advice of the physicians, but objocteil, saying, “ho wished 
to die a na/uraZ death.'' 

79. A laughing child is one of earth s angels, teaching 
man that innocence is the key to happiness. 

80. A boo warns the careless and wasteful to provide 
against the winter of adversify. 

81. As the bee culls honey from every llow(3r, hitter or 
sweet, 80 good may be derived from every occurence of life, if 
wo with diligence seek for the lessons convoyed. 

82. The sea is a good type of thg human mind — beauti- 
ful in its calm, maguificent in its activity, but fearful in its 
fury. 

83. When we arc alone, we have our thoughts to watch ; 
in our families our tempers; and in society our tongues, 

84. The wounded heart still smiles, if religion light 
it — just as the ruin that the sun gilds ; decay may be there*; 
but the gloom is dispelled. 

85. On parents' knees, a naked new-born child, 

Weeping, thou sat st, when all around thee smiled ; 

So live, that, sinking in thy last long sleep, 

Calm thou may’st smile while all around thee weep. 
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SC. The hours of sleep are thus expressed in a rhyme, 
the source of which is doubtful : — 

Nature requires five, Custom gives seven, 

Laziness takes nine, And wickedness eleven. 

87. Honesty is the staff upon which the pilgrim of life 
may lean with confidence. 

88. Perseverance is the holm in the hand of a skilful 

( 

pilot, enabling him to steer safely over the, Bt6rmy sea of op- 
position, and to laiid safely at his wished-for destination. 

89. The virtue of prosperity is temperance ; the virtue 
of adversity is fortitude. 

90. It is not well to be too hasty in believing, or reject- 
ing w'hat is reported ; to be able to suspend our judgmciit 
for a while will save us many an error. 

91. Every oiio that flatters thee, is no friend in misery. 

92. Words are easy, like the \vind ; Faithful friends 
arc hard to find. 

93. Never allow any good opportunity to pass, or it' 
may chance that insuperable difficulties will prevent its ever 
being overtaken. 

94*. Adhere rigidly and undeviatingly to truth ; but 
while you express what is true, express it in a pleasing 
manner. Truth is the picture, the manner is the frame that 
displays it to advantage. 

95. There is nothing, says Plato, so delightful as the 
hearing or the speaking of Truth. For this reason there is 
no conversation so agreeable as that of the man of integrity, 
who hears without any intention to betray, and speaks with- 
out any intention to deceive. 

96. Events are in the bands of a loving and merciful 
God, but His purposes are not always plain. Trust Him, 
for all things w^ork together for good. 
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97. Duty is far more than love. It is tlie upholding 
law through which the weakest become strong, wilhont which 
all strength is unstable as waten No character, however, 
liarmoniously framed and gloriously gifted, can be complete 
without this abiding principle ; it is the cement which binds 
the whole moral edifice together, without which all power, 
goodness, intellect, truth, happiness, love itself, can have no 
permanence, but all the fabric nf existence crumbles away 
from under us, and leaves u.s at last sitting in the midst of 
ruin, astonished at our own desolation. 

98. AVe shall bo.st honor the dead by extcixling our 
protection to the living. 

99. Every man is the architect of his own fortune, for 
character is fate. 

100. For he lives twice, who can at once employ 

The present well, and o*en the past enjoy. 

101. We labour hard to publish our abilities, but harder 
to conceal our infirmities — if we know them. 

102. It. was a law at Athens that they who retaliated 
not kindness should be prosecuted for ingratitude. 

103. The easiest and shortest way for a man to arrive 
at true glory, is really to be what he desires to appear to be. 

104. The way to cure our prejudices is this — that every 
man should let alone those he complains of in others, and 
examine his owm. 

105. The Persians have a proverb : — If you would bo . 
venerable, instruct your children, so that their good actions 
may make your name immortal. 

106. To do an ill action is base ; to do a good one, 
which involves you in no danger, is common ; a truly good 
man will do great and good things though he risks everything 
by it. 
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107. Reading furnishes the mind only with materials 
of knowledge ; it is thinking makes what we read ours. 

108. Humility is a ^flower that prospers most when 
planted on the rich soil of a noble and great mind. 

109. Two things arc necessary to the traveller in life 

as well as on the roads ; a knowledge of his way, and a per- 
severance in it. , 

110. In a vain man the smallest spark *may kindle the 
greatest flame ; because the lightest materials usually take 
fire the soonest. 

111. We idly busy ourselves to examine the deformities 
of the legs of others, while we neglect to use our own, and 
lose the race. 

112. Each of us, says Plato, is not born for himself alone; 
but our country claims one part, our parents another, and 
our friends the remainder. 

113. The most manifest sign of wisdom is continual 
cheerfulness; her estate is like that of things in the region 
above the moon, always clear and serene. 

111. Labour was vhe son of Necessity, the nursling of 
Hope, and the pupil of Art; he had the strength of his 
mother, the spirit of his nurse, and the dexterity of his 
governess, and came down upon earth to oppose the devasta- 
tion of Famine. 

115. Though wc travel the world over to find the beauti- 
ful, we muse carry it with us or we find it not. 

116. No man has a right to do as he pleases, except when 
he pleases to do right. 

117. If you choose to represent the various parts in life by 
holes upon a table, of different shapes, — some circular, some 
triangular, some square, some oblong, — and the persons acting 
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these parts by bits of wood of similar shapes, wo shall general- 
ly find that the triangular person has got into the square 
hole, the oblong into the triangular, and a sejuare person has 
8(iueezod himself into a round hole. 

118, If you would bo exempt from uneasiness, do nothing 
which you know or suspect is wrong; and if you wish to enjoy 
the purest pleasure, always do ^very thing in your power 
which you know is right. • 

] 19. Truth wilf be uppermost, one lime or other, like cork, 
though kept down in the water. 

120. If one easily pardons and remits ofliuices, it shows 
that his miud is planted above injuries, so that he cannot be 
reached. 

121. Never sit down and brood over trouble) of any kind. 
If you are vexed with yourself and the world, this is no way 
to obtain satisfaction. Find yourself employment that will 
keep your mind active, and depend upon it this will force 
out iiiiwelcorue thoughts, 

122. > The perfectly coutented man is also perfectly useless. 

123. Always leave home with loving words, for they may 

bo the last. • 

124?. It is not what people eat, but what they digo.st, that 
makes them strong. It is not what they read, but what they 
remember, that makes them learned. It is not what they 
profess, but what they practLse, that makes them righteous. 

125. If you venture to decide in a difference between two 
of your friends be assured you will lose one of them. It is 
better to be an umpire in a dispute betwixt two of your 
enemies; for, in that case, he in whose favour your decision 
is given may possibly become your friend. 

126. ''I can't'' never accomplished any thing. ''I'Ll inj' 
haa done wonders. 
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127. Your socref , kept to yourself, is safely anchored ; told 
it is afloat oil the illimitable ocean of mutual confidences, 
and before you know where you are the world is made free of 
that which it may be vitally important to you to hide, 

128. Value the friendship of him who stands by you in the 
storm: swarms of insects will surround you in the sunshine. 

129. Do not anxiously expect what is not yet come. Do 
not vainly regret what is all ready past. 

130. Courtesy is never out of place. It is as easy to look 
and speak pleasantly as the reverse. A rude abrupt manner 
constantly makes enemies. 

131. How small a portion of our lives wo truly enjoy! In 
youth we are looking forwai'd to things tliab’are to come. In 
old age we look backward to things that are past. , 

132. It has been beautifully said that “The veil which 
covers the face of Futurity, is woven by the hand of Mercy.’* 

133. Doing good is the only certainly happy action of a 
man’s life. 

131. The cheerful are the busy. When Trouble knocks at 
your door, or rings the boll, he will generally retire if you 
send him word you are engaged. 

135. The very flowers that bend and meet, 

In sweetening others, grow more sweet. 

136. Content is wealth, the riches of the mind. 

And happy he who can that treasure find. 

137. Give every man thine car, but few thy voice. 

Take man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment. 

138. No entertainment is so cheap as reading, nor' any 
pjeasurc so lasting. 

' 239. Every man is happy, no matter what his circums- 

taiiccSj who Is cpijlouted. Happiness docs not d^pend^ so 
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much upon the art of getting much, as the art of being con- 
tented with what we have. 

140. A writer has compared worldly friendship to our 
shadow, and a better comparison was never made, for while 
we walk in sunshine it sticks closo to us, but the moment 
wo enter the shade it deserts us. 

141. Excess of ceremony sho^s want of breeding. That 
civility is best*which excludes all superfluous formality. 

142. He that deceives me once, it is his fault; if twice, 
it is mine. 

143. Advise not what is most pleasant, but what is most 
useful. 

144. Every man having a wife or family should make his 
will. However small his estate, however remote may seem the 
probability of death, however confident that his property will 
pass to those he most wishes to benefit, it is an imperative 
duty in most cases, and is safer in every case, to protect the 
interests of the survivors by means of a will. 

145. I would rather be an open wicked man than an 
hypocrite, but I would rather be no man than either of them. 

146. Anxiety of mind often proves’an active predisposing 
cause of disease, and on the contrary a quiet, contented dis- 
position is productive of health. To combat the irnptilses of a 
fretful, repining disposition is a matter, therefore, of as much 
importance to its unfortunate owner, as it is to those who 
have to endure its effects. 

147. Never write a letter in a passion. 

148. To live long eat slowly ; rapid eaters die early. 

149. It is a most miserable state, for a man to have every- 
thing according to his desire, and quietly to enjoy the plea- 
sures of life. There needs no more to expose him to eternal 
misery. 
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150. Dost thou want things necessary? Grumble not: 
porchancc it was a necessary thing thou shouldst want# 
Endeavour lawfully to supply it; if God bless not thy en- 
deavour, bless him that knoweth what is fittest for thee. 
Thou art Gods patient; prescribe not thy physician. 

151. Blessed is bo who gives to the- poor, albeit only a 
penny ; doubly blessed is hej who adds a kind word to his gift. 

152. Never put much confidence in thosiC persons, who put 
no confidence in others. A man prone to suspect evil in an- 
other is for the most part trying to see in his neighbour what 
he sees habitually in himself. 

j 53. There is no virtue in the world greater than that of 
doitjg good to others. 

15i. It is easier to go a pilgrimage or to stroll about the 
world, than to renounce one bad habit ; it is easier for a man 
to whip himself than to mend himself; and to tell his beads 
than to quit his vices: it is easier to talk, or to hear others 
talk, than to forgive injuries and to be chaste and pure ir 
heart. 

1 55. Man 3 ^ men fear God, and love God, and have a sincere 
desire to serve him, whose views of religious truth are very 
imperfect, and iu some points utterly false. But may not 
many such persons have a state of heart acceptable before 
God? 

156. There is no morality without religion, and there is 
no religion without morality. He who loves God, keeps the 
eommaudments in principle* He who keeps the command- 
ments, loves God in action. Love is obedience in the heart. 
Obedience is love in the Life. Morality is religion in 
practice. Religion is morality in principle, 

157. When religion is made a science, there is nothing 
more intricate ; when it is made a duty, nothing more easy. 
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158. There is a mean in all things. Even virtue itself 

has its stated limits; which not being strictly observed, it 
ceases to be virtue. • 

159. It is wiser to prevent a quarrel beforehand, than to 
revenge it afterward. 

160. The discretion of a man deferreth his anger, and it 
is his glory to pass over a transgi^ssion, 

161. A wdse man will desire no more than what he 
may get justly, use soberly, distribute cheerfully, and live 
contentedly. 

162. A contented mind, and a good conscience, will make 
a man happy in all conditions. He knows not how to fear, 
who dares to die. 

163. There is but one way for fortifyitig the soul against 
all gloomy presages and terrors of nnnd; and that is, by 
securing to ourselves the friendship and protection of that 

Being, who disposes of events, and governs futurity. 

• 

164. Philosophy is then only valuable, wlien it servos for 
the law of life, and not for the ostentation of science. 

165. A man may have a thousand Intimate acquaintances, 
and not a friend among them all. If you have one friend think 
yourself happy. 

1^6. Truth is born with ns ; and we must do violence to 
nature to shake off our veracity. 

167. There cannot be a greater treachery, than first to^ 
raise a confidence, and then deceive it. 

168. Anger may glance into the breast of a wise man, but 
rests only in the bosom of fools. 

169. By taking revenge, a man is but even with his 
enemy ; but in passing it over, he is superior. 
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170. A more glorious victory cannot be gained over an- 
other, than this, that when the injury began on his part, the 
kindness should begin on 9 urs. 

171. We should take a prudent care for the future, but so 
as to enjoy the present. It is no part of wisdom to be miser- 
able to-day, because we may happen to be po to-morrow. 

]72. To mourn without toeasure is folly; not to mourn at 
all, insensibility. ^ ^ 

173. No object is more pleasing to the eye, than the sight 
oF a man whom you have obliged; nor any music so agreeable 
to the car, as the voice of one that owns you for his bene- 
factor. 

174. The coin that is most current among mankind is 
flattery ; the only benefit of which is, that by hearing what 
wo are not, we may be instructed what we ought to be. 

175. Tlie character of the person who commends you is to 
be considered, before you set U value on his esteem. The wise 
man applauds him whom he thinks most virtuous, the rest of^ 
the world him who is most wealthy. 

17G. The temperate man s pleasures are durable, because 
they are regular; and all his life is calm and serene, because it 
is innocent. 

177. A good word is an easy obligation; but not to speak 
ill requires only our silience, which costs us nothing, 

178. It happens to men of learning, as to ears of corn; 
.they shoot up and raise their heads high while they are empty ; 
but when full and swelled with grain, they begin to flag 
and droop. 

179. Truth is always consistent with itself, and needs 
nothing to help it out. It is always near at hand, and sits 
upon our lips, and is ready to drop out before we are aware: 
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whereas a lie is troublesome and sots a man*s invention upon 
the rack ; and one trick needs a great many more to make 
it goo(f, • 

ISO. Blame not before thou hast examined the truth; 
understand first, and then rebuke. 

181. It thou wbuldst get a friend, prove him first, and be 
hasty to credit him; for some mer^are friends for their own 
occasions, and fvill^not abide in the day of thy trouble. 

182. A friend cannot be known in prosperity; and an 
enemy cannot be hidden in adversity. 

183. Whoso discovereth secrets loseth his credit, and 
shall never find a friend to his mind. 

184. Honour thy father with thy whole heart, and forgot 
not the sorrows of thy mother; how cans't thou recompense 
them the things they have done for thee ? 

185. The lips of talkers will ^.ell such things as pertain 
»ob unto them; but the words of such as have understanding 
are weighed .in the balarjce. The heart of fools is in their 
mouth, but the tongue of the wise is in their heart. 

186. To labour, and to be content with what a man hath, 
is a sweet life. 

187. Let reason go before every enterprise, and counsel 
before every action. 

188. He who tells a lie is not sensible how great a task he 
undertakes: for he must be forced to invent twenty more to 
maintain that one, 

189. Economy is no disgrace: it is better living on a little, 
than outlivirig a great deal. 

190. The higher character a person supports, the more he 
should regard his minutest actions. 
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191. A liar begins with tnaking falsehood appear like 
truth, and ends with making truth itself appear like 
falsehood. 

192. He that lies in bed all a summer’s morning loses the 
chief pleasure of the djAy; he that gives up his youth to in- 
dolence undergoes a loss of the same kind.' 

193. Shining characterf^are not always the most agreeable 
ones. The mild radiance of an emerald is^ by no means less 
pleasing than the glare of the ruby. 

lO^. A man should never be ashamed to owm he has been 
in the wrong; which is but saying in other words, that he is 
wiser to-day than he was yesterday. 

195. Jt often happens, that those are the best people, 
whose characters have been most injured by slanderers: as we 
usually find that to be the sweetest fruit, which the birds 
have been pecking at. 

196. If to do were as easy as to know what were good to 
do, chapels had been churches, and poor man s cottagea 
princes’ palaces. He is a good divine who follows his own 
instructions : I can easier teach twenty what are good to 
be done than to be ohe of the twenty to follow my own 
teaching. 

197. The drying up a single tear has more 

Of honest fame, than shedding seas of gore. 

198. Love all, trust a few, 

Do wrong to noiie ; be able for thine enemy 
Rather in power than in use : keep thy friend 
Under thy own life’s key; be check'd for silence, 

But never task’d for speech. 

199. Afflictions often prove but blessings in disguise; 
Ev en from the deepest sorrows, the patient and thoughtful 
mind will gather riclier wisdom than pleasure ever yielded. 
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200. Nothing perishes in this world; but things merely 
vary and change their form. To be born, means simply that 
a thing begins to be something different from what it was 
before; and dying is ceasing to be the same thing. Yet 
although Nothing retains long the same image, the sum of the 
whole remains constant. 

201. Have communion with ftiw, be familiar with one, 
Deal gently with all, speak evil of none. 

202. Nor love thy life nor hate, but what thou livest, live 
well, how long, or short permit to heaven. 

203. The three most difficult grac^^s to nature arc — 
patience under affliction, resignation under bereavements, and 
humility in prosperity. 

204. Those things cannot make us happy which are sub- 
ject to the changes of the times, nor is any one to be thought 
truly happy till he dies. 

• 

• 205. You will view mountains, and in looking to God, you 
will reach their top. But in little things you will use your 
own strength, and sink to the bottom. 

206. Thefts never enrich, alms never impoverish; prayers 
hinder no work. 

207. If prayer be neglected once, anotlier and another 
excuse will arise for neglecting again; a chain with one link 
broken no longer binds, and a habit of duty once broken, may 
cease to be habit. 

208. It is the want of knowledge that makes us vain. 
Profoundest spirits are generally the humblest. Newton com- 
pared himself to a child gathering pebbles on the sea-shore. 
The further we advance, the longer appears our road, for the 
more we see before us, “Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on 
Alps arise.'" 
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209. Our greatness will appear then most conspicuous, 
when great things of small, useful of hurtful, prosperous of 
adverse, we can create — and in what place soever thrive 
under evil, and work ease out of pain, through labour and 
endurance. 

210. When Xenophon hoard of the death of his son, he 
said I knew I begat him a^mortal man.’* 

211. True religion is not a name, but nature; not a 
notion, but a motion. 

212. One said, It is as pleasant to have what we desired,” 
to which it was replied, It is better to desire noLhing but 
what we have. 

213. Seek not proud riches, but such as thou mayest get 
justly, use soberly, distribute cheerfully, and leave contentedly. 

214. It often happens that when men are possessed of all 
they want, they then begin to find torment from imaginary 
afflictions, and lessen their present enjoyments, by foreboding 
that those enjoyments are to have an end. 

215. Let the honest man suffer the blows of the wicked ; 
as the sandaltree, that felled by the wood-man s stroke, per- 
fumes the axe that wounds it. 

216. Pleasure and riches should be renounced when not 
approved by conscience. 

217. The knowledge of man is but vanity, and all his best 
actions are illusory, when he knows not to ascribe them to God. 

218. Love of his fellow-creature should be the ruling 
principle of the just man in all his works, for such weigh 
most in the celestial balance, 

219. He who is humble in heart and in spirit, is loved of 
God; he has need of nothing more. 

220. As the body is strengthened by muscles, the soul is 
fortified by virtue, 
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221. There is no greater sinner than he who covets the 
wife of his neighbour. 

222. As the earth supports tfiosc who trample it under 
foot, and rend its bosom with the plough, so should we return 
good for evil. 

223. If one inhabitant can cause the ruin of a whole 
village he should be expelled; if*^a village can ruin a whole 
district, it shoiHd J)e destroyed; but if a district occasioned 
loss of the soul, it should be ribandoned. 

224. The little which is given by the heart is of more 
worth than all the richc.s offered by ostentation. 

225. He who has but filled all his duties to please God 
alone and without expecting future recompense, is sure of 
immortal happiness. 

22G. The native land — even the most poor and insignifi- 
cant — is the happiest, to which none, however rich and nmgni- 
ficieut, is equal. 

227. Happiest is he, or one may say he enjoys the bliss of 
paradise in this life, who has not been separated from his 
parents. 

228. Do not distract thyself in following after the whims 
of the people who wander in pilgrimages all the year round 
in hopes of enjoying the everlasting bliss in life to come; but 
simply and solely be at the service of thy parents and ail is 
w'cll, for there is no pilgrimage at all which in equal to it. 
In fact all the pilgrimages of the world concentrate in it 
which is so near to thee and at home. 

229. Act towards others as you would they should act 
towards yourself. It is the same in life as in the midst of the 
waves ; for every navigator, there is the same sea, the same 
tempests, the same dangers to beware of. As long as yuu 
are borne ou a tranquil surface, help those who ha\<‘ suffered 

75 
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shipwreck. Who can say that you will not be overtaken by 
a storm? You are not yet in port : the same conduct that you 
have shown to the unfortunate will be shown to you by 
your fellow voyagers. St Gregory, 

230. He thinks justly of God w’ho believes him to be the 

supreme director of human affairs, and the- author of all that 
is good or fitting in human iife. He worships God piously 
who him reveres above all beings; who perceives and acknow- 
ledges him in all events; who is in everything resigned and 
obedient to his .will ; who patiently receives whatever befals 
him from a persuasion that whatever God appoints must be 
right; and in fine, who cheerfully follows wherever Divine 
Providence leads him, even though it be to suffering and 
death. Philosophy of the Stoics, 

231. Every man hath a kingdom within himself: Reason, 
as the princess, dwells in the highest and inwardest room: the 
senses are the guard and attendants on the court ; without 
whose aid nothing is admitted into the presence: the supreme 
faculties (as will, memory, &c) are the Peers: the outward 
parts, and inward affections, are the Commons:’ violent pas- 
sion are rebels, to disturb the common peace. Bishop Hall. 

232. If all the days of our life were without the evil of sin, 

we nodght have some colour of reason to expect they should be 
without the colour of adversity also. If we were all good in 
our carriage towards God, we might presume that God would 
be all good in his providence towards us ; and that if our 
obedience were uniform, even, and uninterrupted, that our 
prosperity would be so too. But, alas I it is quite otherwise. 
Many, very many, have been our days of sin, and therefore 
we have no reason at all to complain if we see some days of 
sorrow. Bishop Bull. 

233. All a man s] wealth or poverty is within himself; it 
is not the outward abundance or want that can make the 
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difference. Let a man be ever so rich in state, yot if his 
heart be not satis$ed, but he is still whining, and scraping, 
and pining for more, that man is miserably poor ; all his bags 
cannot make him other than a stark beggar. On the other 
side, give.me a man of small means, whose mind is thoroughly 
content with a little, and enjoys his pittance with a quiet and 
thankful heart — that man is exceeding rich ; all the world 
cannot rob him of his wealth. lUis not having by which wo 
can measure riches, but enjoying. Bishop Hall. 

234. The seasons, like everything else, ha.ve their vicissi- 

tudes ; their beginnings, their progress, and their end. The 
age of man begins from the cradle, pleasing childhood suc- 
ceeds, then active youth ; afterwards manhood, firm, severe, 
and intent upon ‘self- preservation; lastly old age creeps on, 
debilitates, and at length totally destroys our tottering 
bodies. The seasons of the year proceed in the same way. 
Spring represents morning and youth, and is proper for 
generation ; summer, noon and .manhood, and is proper for 
preservation ; and Autumn, evening and old age, and is not 
unfitly likened to destructioi.. StillingfleeL 

235. This world is transient ; it is only a temporary abode, 
and life is like a “ drop of water on "a lotus leaf." This is 
simple truth. Everybody knows and admits it; but alas! 
how few care to realize this stern fact. The* world would 
have been an abode of bliss and not a “ vale of tears," if this 
simple truth had had a hold upon the minds of those entrust- 
ed wdth the sacred duty of ruling their fellow-beings. 

Amrita Bazdr Patrika, * 

236. The best course for man is to keep always in mind 

that there is a just Qod in heaven ; that death is inevitable ; 
that after death, every man will be held responsible for his 
actions ; and that, it is not prudent to endanger the future 
for the sake of transient good in this world. Ibid, 
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237. Men are apt to call Qod unjust, because they see 
wicked people enjoying blessings and trampling honest people 
under foot. But, death is*. inevitable, and it brings dotvn the 
high and the low to the same level. A bad man may enjoy, 
for a short time, what are mistaken for blessings, but death 
comes and he is made to render an account. It is better 
to be good, even at the sacrifice of all such blessings. For, 
he only is the wise man wlvo provides for the future. Ibid, 

r 

238. Sigrfs of old age. Old age is not* to be known by a 

withered face, but by a mortified spirit ; not by the decays 
of the natural body, but by the weakness of the body of sin ; 
not by the good we have enjoyed, but by the good we have 
done ; and if we be prepared for death, we have lived long 
onough ; if our life be a deaih, then no death can be untimely 
to ns. Bishop Patrick, 

239. Confession to Ood, 0 thou terrified soul, go and 
count up to thy God all thy tribulations; toll Him of all thy 
cares ; Hia ear is open to thee ; lay them all before Him ; and 
then, in the multitude of sorrows which thou hast in thy 
soul, His comforts shall refresh thy heart but , beware that 
thou betake thyself to no other comforter ; beware that thou 
look and trust unto Him alone. Yea, Look at the genera- 
tions of old, and see ; did ever any trust in the Lord, and was 
confounded, or did any abide in His fear, and was forsaken ?” 
In every necessity the city of refuge is prepared ; the bosom 
of our Father is open ; the hole in the rock is cleft ; the 
tenderness of your God is made manifest ; he who can refuse 
so wsweet and gracious a hiding-place as this deserveth in- 
deed to be abandoned to the mercy of his enemies. 

St. Bernard, 

240. Obedience of Heart. Till God be glorified, till man 
be humbled, the separation between the Creator and the crea- 
ture remains ; and the issue, on the one part and the other, 
must be man^s ruin for ever. When God is obeyed, and his 
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>vill meets with no opposition or backwardness in the soul, 
but the creature flies with joy to execute the Almighty 
command, knowing no other desire, nor wishing any other 
happiness, than this service of the most high, then God is 
known among men to be what He is; then the Creator is 
glorified and the creature is blessed. S. Walker, 

241. The Omnipresence of (hd. It is a poor philosophy 
and a narrow religion, which doojf not recognise God as all in 
nil. Every morrit^nt of our lives, wo breath(*, stand, or move 
in the temple of the Most High ; for the whole universe is 
that temple. Wherever we go, the testimot^y to His power, 
the impress of His hand, are there. Ask of the bright worlds 
around us, as they roll in the everlasting harmony of their 
circles; and they shall tell you of Him, whose power launched 
them on their courses. Ask of the mountains, that lift their 
heads among and above the clouds; and the bleak suminit of 
one shall seem to call aloud to the snowclad top of another, 
in proclaiming their testimony to the Agency which has laid 
/heir deep foundations. A'^k of ocean's waters ; and the roar 
of their boundless waves shall chant from shore to shore a 
hymn of ascription to that Heing, who hath said, * Hitherto 
shall ye come and no further . Ask of J.he rivers ; and, as they 
roll onward to the sea, do they not bear along their ceaseless 
tiibute to the ever-working energy, which struck open their 
fountains and poured them down through the valleys? Ask 
of every region of the earth, from the burning equator to the 
icy polo, from the rock bound coast to the plain covered 
with its luxuriant vegetation ; and you will not find on 
them a// the record of the Creators presence ; Ask of the* 
countless tribes of plants and animals : and shall they not 
testify to the action of the great Source of Life ? Yes, from 
every portion, from every department of nature, comes the 
same voice: everywhere we hear Thy name, O God ; every- 
where we see Thy love. Creation in all its length and breadth, 
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in all its depth and height is the manifestation of Thy Spirit, 
and without Thee the world were dark and dead. Francis, 

242. The Goodness of 'God in concealing from men the 
time of their death. It is especially happy for men that they 
are not permitted to know the time of their death, because He 
wishes us to be watchful and happy ; and if its occurrence 
were made more clear or certain than it is, this would only 
make us more careless arftl wretched. If the pilgrims who 
are continually treading the dark valley were selected by 
any more obvious rule than they are at present, — if, for 
example, one generation were regularly to be removed before 
another, — if the fathers were always to take precedence 
of the children in this melancholy procession — if the 
farthest on the list of life were uniformly to be first struck 
off, the fixedness and formality of such an arrangement would 
produce incalculable mischief. It would take away from the 
old every means of cheerfulness, and, instead of mairjtaining 
their spirits to the last, the approaching shadows of death 
would Avrap them in impenetrable gloom, How much mor^j 
conducive to human happiness and to human improvement 
is the existing arrangement ! None are marked out as the 
next victims ; but all a, re permitted to live in the enjoyment 
of hope, and in the discharge of their duty. The sick are 
consoled with the prospect of future health. The old need 
not dispair; for, how far soever they may have advanced in 
the journey of life, they still sec before them a point to which 
others have attained. The dark shadows are not let dowm 
upon them till they enter the valley of Death, The- means 
of happiness are removed only with their existence, and every 
drop in the cup of life may be enjoyed before they come to 
taste the bitterness of Death) yet no encouragement is given 
to carelessness and security. Instances of sudden death are 
exhibited to keep men always on their guard. And it 
deserves to be remarked, as a further illustration of the 
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.Wisdom and Goodness of God, that “ if sudden deaths were 
frequent, the sense of our constant danger were too strong 
to allow of that ease and enjoyment which are intended for 
us, and human life would be too precarious for the business 
and interest which belong to it. There would not be suflS* 
cient dependence either upon our own lives or the lives of 
others to carry on the regular (Jtities of society. But the 
manner in which is made* to occur conduces to tho 

purposes of adrnomtion, without overthrowing the necessary 
stability of human affairs ; and we are warned of the frailty 
and precariousness of our condition, without being shaken 
out of ils duties and enjoyments.*’ 

' fJ’n blindness to the future t kindly'given 
That each may fill the circle marked by haaven.” 

William Fleming^ 


PART II. 

• Rules, Counsels, and Maxims, 

How TO pass the bav. 

Arise early ; serve God devoutly, and the world busily ; do 
thy work wisely ; give thine alms secretly ; go by thy way 
gravely ; answer the people demurely ; go to thy meat appe- 
titely ;sit thereat discreetly; of thy tongue be not too liber- 
al ; arise therefrom temperately. Go to thy supper soberly, 
and to thy bed merrily, and sleep surely. 

Dame Julia Barnes, 

Golden Rules, 

Make God the first and last of all thy actions; so begin that 
thou mayesc have Him in the end ; otherwise I doubt whe- 
ther it had not been better that thou hadst never begum 
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Wealth is not the way to Heaven, but the contrary ; let all 
your care be how to “live well,” and you may be sure that you 
will never die poor. • 

I know not which is the worse, the bearer of tales or the 
receiver ; for the one makes the other. We should no loss 
hate to tell than to hear slanders. If we cannot stop others 
mouths, let us stop our own ears. The receiver is as bad 
as the thief. ^ 

So live with men as considering always that God sees thee; 
so pray to God, as if every man heard thee. Do nothing 
which thou wouldsb not have God see done. Desire nothing 
which may either wrong thy profession to ask or God s honour 
to grant. 

Afflictions are the medicine of the mind ; if they are not 
toothsome, let it suffice that they are wholesome# It is not 
required in physic that it should please, but heal. 

Sin and punishment are like the shadow and the body, 
never apart. Never ein went unpunished; and the end of, 
all sin, if it bo not repentance, is hell. Next to the not com- 
mitting a fault is the being sorry for it. Bishop Ilenshaw. 

Twelve Golden Rules of King Chakles. 

(1). Urge no healths. — (2). Profane no divine ordinances. 
— (3). Touch no state matters. — (4). Reveal no secrets. — 
(5). Pick no quarrels. — (6). Make no comparisons. — (7). 
Maintain no ill opinions. — (8.) Keep no bad company. — 
(9). Encourage no vice. — (10). Make no long meals. — (11). 
Repeat no grievances. — (12). Lay no wagers. 

Noble Thoicyhts in Noble Language. 

The Designs and Enterpbises of Timour. 

1. In conducting the important concerns of government, 
take by the hand four assistants; to wit, deliberation, and 
counsel, and vigilance, and circumspection. 
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2, For every governmeDt which shall be void of delibera- 
tion and counsel is like unto a foolish inan^ who erroth in 
all which he sayeth or daeth ; aud*w^hoso actions and words 
bring forth ito fruit but shame and repentance. It is there- 
fore good, that, in conducting the affairs of thy government, 
thou act with deliberation and counsel ; that thou mayest 

not, in the end, be ashamed and confounded. 

• 

3. And knjDw, that the requisites for conducting the 
concerns of empire are one portion patience and forbearance, 
and one portion pretended negligence and feigning to know 
not that which thou knowest ; and that by acting with reso- 
lution, and with uprightness, and with patience, nnd with 
vigilance and with caution, and with bravery, every under- 
taking will become easy and successful. 

4*. By policy kingdoms may be conquered, and numerous 
hosts may be defeated, which by the swords of united armies 
cannot be overthrovva. 

• 

, 5. One tried soldier, of magnanimity and of bravery, and 
of resolution, and of skill, and of circumspection, is more 
valuable than a thousand men, who want discretion and 
knowledge ; for one experienced and .able soldier can direct 
the efforts of thousands of thou^sand8. 

6. Victory over the foe proceedeth not from the greatness 
of armies, nor defeat from inferiority of numbers; for con- 
quest is obtained by the Divine Favour, and by skilful and 
judicious measures. 

7. And by experience it is known unto me, that counsel * 
and deliberation, and skilful measures are only to be found 
with the wise and the sagacious; Therefore, notwithstanding 
the conclusion of every worldly event is covered by the curtain 
of Fate, yet, in every enterprise which I undertook, I acted 
from counsel and deliberation. Rev. E, Moises^ iit A, 

76 
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Eules FOB Preservation of Health. 

The human body is a machine, or system of ‘'works”, more 
delicately constructed thpn a watch, more complicated and 
wonderfnl than the most powerful steam engine. 

The “works” of the body are organs and tissues — as the 
heart, the stomach, the lungs, the arteries, the muscles, the 
nerves, the skin — each of which has a distinct function or 
duty to perform. When alhthe parts of the bodily machine 
are in good working order, the body is in a stkte of Health. 

A state of health is necessary, not only to the comfort and 
activity of the body, but also to the comfort and activity of 
the mind. It is therefore of the greatest importance that 
wo should take every means in our power to promote bodily 
health. 

The chief means within our power of keeping the body 
in a healthy state are attention to food, deanlt7ie$8, clothing, 
ventilation, (air and lights, exei^cm and rest 

Eules. 

1, Properly masticate the food before swallowing, allow- 
ing plenty of time for each meal. 

2. Do not eat at irregular times, arranging the meal as 
nearly as possible every four hours. 

8. -Du not take large quantities of food at a time, and 
always cease eating before feeling a sense of fulness. 

Vary the meals as much as possible, taking only food 
that is thoroughly wholesome and readily digested. 

5. Any food which experience has shown to be injurious 
should bo strictly avoided. 

6. Take the smallest quantity of fluid possible and this 
only after the meal. 

7 Preserve tranquillity of mind and temper, and avoid 
wony and excitement during eating. 
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8, An eminent physician gave four rules for the jifi’oser- 
vafeion of health. The rules were these: — “Keep the head 
cool. Keep the feet warm. Take a light supper. Rise 
early.” These simple rules comprehend a vast dual more 
than may appear at first sight. 

The pre-requlsites of a Yogi. 

1. A desire to learn, such a desire as the starving man 
has for food, or a thirsty one for water: — an intense and 
eager yearning. 

2. Perfect control over the passions and desires. 

3. Chastity ; pure companionship ; pure food, that which 
brings into the body none but pure iuHiionces ; the frequent- 
ing of a pure locality, one free from vicious taint of any kind ; 
pure air; and seclusion. He mu.sb be endowed with intel- 
ligence — that he may comprehend the principles of nature , 
concentrativene&s — that his thoughts may be prevented from 
wandering and self-control, tha(> ho may always bo master 
•of hi.s passions and weaknesses. Five things he must relin- 
quish — Ignorance, Egotism) (conceit), Passion (Sensual), Sel- 
fishness, Fear of Death. 

Counsels to the Just Man. 

(1) . Let a just man devote himself each day to all the 
practices of pious devotion, and submit his body to the mo.st 
meritorious austerities. 

(2) . Let him fear all worldly honor worse than poison, 
and feel only contempt for this world’s riches. 

(3) , Let him well know that what is above all, is the 
respect of himself and the love of his fellow creatures. 

{4i). Let him abstain from auger, and from all evil treat- 
ment, even towards animals, whom wc ought to respect iu 
the impel fcction that God has as.signcd them. 
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( 5 ) : Let him chase away sensual desires, envy, and 
cupidity. 

(6) , Let him refrain from the dance, the song, music, 
fermented drinks, and gambling. 

(7) . Let him never be guilty of evil-speaking, calumnies, 
or impostures. 

(8) . Let him never look^at women with love, and abstain 

from embracing them. . 

(9) . Let him have no quarrels. 

(10) , Let his house, his diet, and his clothes be always of 
the plainest. 

(11) , Let his right hand be always open to the poor and 
the unhappy, and let him never boast his benefits. 

(12) . When a poor man shall knock at his door, let him 
receive him, refresh him, and serve him himself, for the poor 
are the chosen of the Lord, 

(13) , But, above all, let him refrain through the whole 
course of his life from, in whatever way, molesting others ; 
protect, love, and assist his fellbw-creatures, — thence flow 
the virtues most agreeable to God. 

Moual Code. 

(1) ' Temperance. — Eat not to fulness: drink not to 

elevation. 

(2) Silence. — Speak nob but what may benefit others or 

yourself : avoid trifling conversation. 

(3) Order. — Let all your things have their places : let 

each part of your business have its time. 

(4) Resolution, — Resolve to perform what you ought : 

perform without fail what you resolve. 

(6) Fruoality. — Make no expense, but do good to others 
or yourself ; that is, waste nothing. 
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(6) Industry.— L ose no time ; be always employed, in 

. something useful : cut off all unnecessary 

actions. 

(7) Sincerity. — Use no hurtful deceit : think innocently 

and justly ; and, if you speak, speak 
accordingly, 

(8) Justice. — W rong none by doing injuries, or omitting 

• , the benefits that are your duty. 

(9) Moderation. — Avoid extremes: forbear resenting in- 

juries. 

(10) Cleanliness. — Tolerate no nnclcanlincss in body, 

clothes, or habitation. 

(11) Tranquillity. — B e not disturbed at trifles, or at 

accidents, common-place and un- 
avoidable. 

(12) Chastity. — Encourage purity of heart and mind: 

let not loose thoughts occupy your 
leisure hours: guard most against those 
temptations which the more frequently 
present themselves. 

(13) Humility. — B e humble. He who is humble in 

heart and in spirit, is loved of God ; ho 
has need of nothing more. 

Bevjiimfn Franklin, 
Rules op Conduct. ’ 

(1) Never lose any time ; do not think that lost which is 
spent in amusement or recreation some time every day ; but 
always be in the habit of being employed. 

(2) Never err the least in truth. 

(3) Never say an ill thing of a person when thou canst 
say a good thing of him; not only speak charitably, but 
feel so, 
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(*) Never be irritable or unkind to any body, 

(5) Never indulge thyself in luxuries that are not 
necessary. 

(G) Do all things with consideration ; and when -thy path 
to act right is most difficult, feel confidence in that Power 
alone which is able to assist, thee, and exert thy own powers 
as far as they go. • 

Rules of Life, 

(1) To devote an hour every morning and evening to 
mediate upon the Divine Spirit, in a secluded spot and 
perfect calm state of mind, passing all the time in holiness. 

(2) To speak alwaj^s the truth, knowing that our con- 
science is a witness to all our actions. 

(3) Not to commit adultery or give way to lustful 
desires ; in short, to gain mastery over the passions of the 
body. 

(4) To be simple and regular in eating and drinking, irf 
wearing clothes and speaking, and in all habits. * 

(5) Not to use int 9 xicating liquors or drugs. 

(6) Not to tease or kill any animal, knowing well that all 
are alike, the creatures of one God, and that others feel the 
same pain as ourselves. 

(7) Tube honest in all our dealings, and never to have 
recourse to lies or to fraud. 

(8) To remember all our evil actions, and to try to be 
free from them, and to avoid the company of immoral 
persons. 

(9) To consult our conscience as to what is right and 
what is wrong, and then to adopt the proper course which 
intuition may dictate. 
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(10) To be kind to the poor, and to assist them in pro- 
portion to our means. 

Eules of BehIviouii. 

1. Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day. 

2. Never trouble another for what you can do yourself. 

3. Never spend your money before you have it. 

4. Never buy what you do not want because it is cheap. 

5. Pride costs Ms more than hunger, thirst and cold. 

6. We seldom repent of having eaten too little. 

7. Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly. 

8. How much pain the evils have cost us that have never 
happened. 

9. Take things always by the smooth handle. 

10. When angry, count ten before you speak ; if very 
angry, a hundred. 

Jefferson. 

* Twenty Maxims on Mauiuage. 

The following “marriage'' maxims arc worthy of more than 
a hasty reading. Husbands should not pass them by, for they 
are designed for wives ; and wives should not despise them, 
for they are addressed to husbands, 

1. The very nearest approach to domestic happiness on 
earth is in the cuUi\ation on both sides of absolute unselfish- 
ness. 

2. Never both be angry at once. 

3. Never talk at one another, either alone or in company. 

1. Never speak loud to one another unless the house is 
on fire. 

5. Lot each one strive to yield oftcuest to the wishes of 
the other. 
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6. Let sc-lf-denial be the daily aim and practice of each. 

7. Never find fault unless it is perfectly certain that a 
fault has been cpmmitted, and always speak lovingly. 

8. Never taunt with a past mistake, 

9. Neglect the whole world besides rather than one 
another. 

10. Never allow a requdfet to be repeated. ^ 

11. Never make a remark at the expense of each other, — 
it is a meanness. 

12. Never part for a day without loving words to think 
of during absence. 

13. Never meet without a loving welcome. 

^ 14. Never let the sun go down upon any anger or griev- 
ance. 

15. Never let any fault you have committed go by until 
you have frankly confessed it and asked forgiveness. 

IG. Never forget the happy hours of early love, 

17. Never sigh over what might have been, but make 
the best of what is. • 

18. Never forget that marriage is ordained of God, and 
that His blessing alone can make it what it should ever be. 

19. Never be contented till you know you are both walk- 
ing in the narrow way. - 

20. Never let your hopes stop short of the eternal home. 

''Noble Thowffhts in Nohlt Language^' 
Maxims of Life. 

Persevere against discouragements. Keep your temper. 
Employ your leisure in study, and always have some work 
iu hand. Bo punctual and methodical in business, and never 
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procrastinate. Never be iu a hurry. Preserve self-posses- 
sion, and do not be talked out of a conviction. Rise early, 
and be an economist of time. Mahitaia dignity without the 
appearance of pride ; manner is something with every body, 
and every thing with some. Be guarded in discourse, atten- 
tive and slow to speak. Never accpiiesce in immoral or 
pernicious opinions. Be not forward to assign reasons to 
those who have no right to ask. • Think nothing in conduct 
unimportant or*indiffcrent. Rather set than follow examples. 
Practise strict temperance ; and in all your transactions i*e- 
inembor the final account. 

Bishop Middleton, 
The Toilet of Elegance. 


(!)• 

For praserving the Complexion, 

... Temperance. 

i-Z). 

For whitening the Hands, 

Honesty. 

03). 

For sweetening the Breath, 

... Truth. 

O). 

To remove stains,- 

... Repentance. 

(5). 

Easy shaving s>oap. 

... R(*ady moiH^y. 

(C). 

For improving the Sight. 

... Observation. 

(7). 

For 'improving the Voice, 

... Civility. 

(8). 

keep aivay moths. 

... Good society. 

(9). 

A beautifal ring. 

... The family 



circle. 



Family Friend, 


Optimism and Pesslmism. 

(1) . Two boys went to hunt grapes. One was happy 
because they found grapes. The other was unhappy because 
the grapes had seeds in them. 

(2) . Two men, being convalescent, were asked how they 
were. One said: ‘‘I am better to-day/' The other said : 
‘‘I was worse yerterday,’' 
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(3) . Two boys eating their dinner, one said ; ‘T would 
rather have something better than this.*' The other said : 
“This is better than nothftig." 

(4) . Two boys got each an apple. One was thankful 
for the apple. The other was dis^=atifefled because it was 
not two. 

(5) . '^1 am glad that I Jive,*' says one man. ‘T am sorry 

I must die,” says another. ^ • 

(6) . One man counts everything that he has a gain. 
Another counts everything else that he conceives a loss. 

(7) . One man spoils a good repast by thinking of a better 
repast of another. Another enjoys a poor repast by con- 
trasting it with none at all. 

(8) . One man is thankl’ul for his blessings. Another is 
worse fur his misfortunes. 

(9) . One man thinks he is entitled to a better world, 
and is dissatisfied because he has not got it. Another 
thinks that he is not justly entitled to any, and is satisfied 
with this. 

(10) . One man pnjoys what he has. Another siiflfers 

what he has not. Indian Herakl 

The Doctkines of the Sufi's. 

The following is a succinct account of the doctrines of 
the Sufis: — 

1. God only exists. He is all things, and all things in Him. 

2. All visible and invisible beings are an emanation frona 
Him, and are not really distinct from Him. 

o. Hcligions are matters of indifferenco : they however 
serve as leading to realities. Some for this purpose arc more 
advantageous than others, among which is Al-Islam, of 
which Sufioin is tlio true philosophy. 
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4 There does not really exist any difference between good 
and evil, for all is reduced to Unity, and God is the real 
Author of the acts of mankind. 

5. It is God who fixes the will of man : man therefore is 
not free in his actions. 

0. The soul existed before the body, and is confined 
within the latter as in a cage, ^path, therefore, should be 
object of the wishes of the Sufi, for it is then that he returns 
10 the bosom of Divinity. 

7. It is by this metempsychosis that souls which have 
not fulfilled their destination here below are purified and 
become worthy of reunion with God. 

8. Without the grace of God, no one can attain to this 
spiritual union, but this, can be obtained by fervently 
asking for it. 

9. The principal occupation of the Sufi, whilst in the 
body, is meditation on the Unity, of God, the remembrance 

God’s names, and the progressive advancenu nt in the 
journey of life, so as to attain unification with God. 

Dictionary of Islam, 
Chinese Precee’ts. 

Resjxctmg the Mind , — Let not corrupt thoughts arise# 
Be not over-anxious and grieved. Envy not those who 
have, nor despise those who have not. Complain not of 
heaven, and blame not men. Think not of old evils, specu- 
late not on distant things. 

The Body . — Love not beauty without bounds. Bo not 
greatly intoxicated. Stand nob in dangerous places. Uo 
nob give way to anger. Do nob associate with wonliless 
characters. Do not enrage men who love to strike. 

Happiness. — l)o not abuse the good things of Providence. 
Do not love extravagance. Be not over anxious about being 
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completely provided for. Think not of things which are 
above 3^0111* station. Do nob deteriorate the grain. Do not 
destroy life, 

Thivgs m general. Do not neglect the relations and 
duties of life. Do not practise corrupt things. Do nob 
oppose the commands of your parents or teachers. Do not 
speak much. Provoke nob ^*a guest to anger. Between two 
parties do not speak swords here and flatteries there. Do 
not stir up tnniblos. Do not cut and carve the poor. Do 
not deceive and oppress the orphan and widow. Do nob 
wrongfully accuse any one. Do nob learn unprofitable things. 

Wealth . — Be not ashamed of bad food and coarse clothing. 
Do not buy useless things. Be nob over fond of feasts. Do 
not learn to i»nitate the rich and great. 

Worth , — Do nob talk of men's domestic affairs. Do not 
tell secrets. Do not conceal the errors of worthless men. Do 
nob injure a person’s parents. Do not pub a stop to any good 
affair. Do not bring up other tneii’s concerns (in conversation) 
D() not laugh at men’s appearance. Do nob blame a man 
for the faults of his relatives. Be not fond of ridiculing any 
one. Do not make up stories to injure men. Be not proud 
ot \mur vvealth. Do not complain of 3^our poverty. Do not 
speak, with a fierce aspect. Do not despise men’s poverty. 
Do nob interrupt men in conversation. Do not lie. Do not 
help and abet others to do iniquity. Do not recite corrupt 
composition. Do not speak of gambling or licentiousness. Do 
not say an}"thing that has a beginning bub no end. 

Nohle Thoughts in Noble Language!' 
The Golden Words of Pythagoras. 

In the first place honour the immortal gods, as is laid 
down by law ; and reverence an oath ; and then renowned 
heroes. Worship too the deities below the earth, by doing 
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customary rites. And honour your parents, and those born 
nearest of kin. But of others, make him vour friend who is 
the best in virtue. Yield to rnilH words, and to deeds that 
are useful. Do not hate your friend for a trifling fault. 
Accustom yourself to be the master of your belly, and sleep, 
and lasciviousness, and anger. Do nothing base, cither with 
another or in y)rivate ; and most of all, have a respect for 
yourself Next praetise uprightness both in deed aiid word. 
Nor accustom yotirsolf to act irrationally about any matter ; 
but know that to all it is fated to die. At one time a person 
is wont to possess property, at another to perish. Bub what- 
ever pains mortals have through accidents sent by the deities, 
endure with patience the share you may have, nor take it (o 
heart. But it is becoming to euro them, as far as you can, 
and to commune with yourself thus — “Fate does not give 
very much of these things to the good.” Many remarks, 
both bad and good, fall upon men ; at which be not as- 
tonished, nor suffer yourself to be rest rained by them : but if 
^any falsehood is told, conduct yourself with gentleneSvS. 
What I shall say, let it be accomplished in every case. Let 
no one deceive you, either by word or deed, to do or say what 
is not for the better ; but take counseU before an act, in order 
that there may not be foolishness. It is the part of a coward 
(bad man) to do and say thoughtlessly ; but of a wdse man to 
complete what will nob pain him subsequently. Do nothing 
that you do not know, but he taught what is requisite ; and 
thus you will pass life the most pleasantly. Nor is it meet 
for you to have no care for the health of the body ; but to 
make to yourself a moderation in drink, and food, and exer- 
cise : and I call that moderation, which will give no pain. 
And accustom yourself to have a diet simple and non- 
Inxurious. And guard against doing that which begets 
envy. Do not expend beyond what is reasonable, like a 
person ignorant of what is honourable. Nor be illiberal. 
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Moderation in all things is best. And do those things which 
will not injure you: and calculate before the act. Nor 
receive sleep upon your softbned eyes before you have thrice 
gone over each act of the day — What have I passed by ? 
What have I done ? What necessary act has not been done 
by me ? And beginning from the first, go through them 
And then, if you have acted improperly, reproach yourself ; 
but if properly, be glad. So labour; so practise: these 
precepts it is meet for you to love. These Will place you on 
the footsteps of divine virtue. 

Greek Anthology. 


PART III. 

Selections fkom the 
Thoughts of an Unworthy Creature, 
By A. D. Rautji. 


[ These selections have been taken from the Volume of my “ Thoughts ” in 
which I had been noting the thoughts that occurred to me at different times 
and on ccitain incidents in life. These thoughts do not possess any merit of 
their own, and it is therefore a sort of presumption on my part to embody 
them in the present work ; but 1 would submit that had it not been for the 
present opportunity, they would have remained buried in oblivion, and I 
would never have ventured to give them publicity. I must, however, crave 
the indulgence of the gentle reader for any thought which might not commend 
itself, or for any inaccurate expression which might have crept into the book.] 


What is Thought ? it is a mine. 
Whose gems arc of a land divine ; 
A power no tyrant may control ; 
An emanation of the soul ! 

A spark of a celestial fire, 

To favoured man in mercy given ; 
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Spirit of an immortal sire ! 

A plant whose flower is Heaven !] 

O ! not beneath the sky’s array 
May highest thought with man unite ; 

*Tis but a gleam of that fine light 
Whose glory shines through an eternal day. 

Anon, 


From my Preceptor, ’ 

Remembrance of God in every time and place, even in the 
pressure of business. Nob to part with trutli under any cir- 
cumstances. Contentment with a little and with vvliat is 
allotted by Providence. Never to sleep in debt, nor to incur 
any expense beyond one’s means. A pious disposition and a 
cheerful countenance. No religious superstition, but willirig- 
ness to receive truth oven from an enemy. Readily to 
recover the evenness of mind when angry with any. 

From my Father, 

Secrecy in the recollection o( God. Equanimity in pros-*^ 
pority as well as in adversity. Tranquillity of mind even at 
the loss of a child. Never to complain even in long sickness 
and severe pains. Freedom from, religious superstition. 
Kind heartedness towards the poor. Goodness of heart and 
serenity of disposition towards men of every rank and age, 
even towards an enemy. Never to tolerate falsehood in 
another. 

From my Mother, 

Humility of disposition. Total absence of superiority in 
the presence of inferiors. Readiness to shield the fault of 
others with a pious heart. 

From my^Office Master, 

Nob to be troubled in the "^pressurc of business, Not to 
leave a work unfinished for the morrow. No harsh speech 
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even when a man is in fault. Never to listen to slander but 
to be ever ready to view the bright side otily, and to assist 
the distressed and the needy. Not to do any work of impor- 
tance without consulting others, and not to waste time in 
trifling matters. 


Selections. 

1 . Happy is the day passed in the remem Wanco of God, 
and in speaking the truth ; but unhappy the day passed with- 
out either. 

2. Try to earn thy wages with industry and honestJ^ 
Trifle not a moment of thy master for thou art paid for it. 
Any gain without labour is not always legitimate and does 
not become a man of integrity and piety. 

3. In proportion as tlie hair grows white, the heart should 
increase in purity. This is the natural course. But how 
excellent is this purity in youth and manhood, while the hair 

*^yet retains its blackness ! 

4. To a cheerful mind adversity becomes prosperity, and 
to a grateful heart little becomes much. 

5. It is easier to cofnmit sin, but much more difficult to 
stand the consequences thereof, for the fairest regions of the 
heart become thereby waste and desolate. 

0. Well has music been described to be tlio divine art, for 
it softens the wildest spirits, exalts the mind above the cares 
and anxieties of the world, lends wings to the noble and pure 
•flights of imagination, and is assuredly the most easy means 
of attaining the nearness of the Deity. 

7. If thou attainest sincerity in speech and honesty in 
dealings, the present is a golden age for tliee. 

8. There is no stage of life which has not its advantages 
as well as its disadvantages. A man may jispire for a better 
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state, but he will never fiud it unless he has cootentment 
reigning within him. Store the mind with this inestimable 
treasure, and then farewell to all th^ wants and miseries of life. 

9. A man cannot attain the nearness of God unless he 
severs all the worldly conuections and affections, for rhe heart 
is a shrine which ^should be consecrated only to the image of 
God, and not filled up with external objects. If circumstances 
should so tran|5pire as to deprive him of one very near and 
dear to him, let him submit to the decree of Heaven with 
cheerfulness, for the hand of the Almighty with such mishaps 
lifts up one who having astrayed from his devotions is likely 
to sink into the mire of unworthy attachments. Ho only is 
the wise man who makes all the events of his life subser- 
vient to the Divine will and deduces good results therefrom. 

10. Let no pressure of business divert thy mind from 

the remembrance of God, for real happiness consists in se- 
cretly communing with the Creator, though seemingly busy 
with worldly affairs. • « 

• 11. What an ineffable delight is imparted into the soul 

by the recollection of God ! A momentary absorption in the 
Deity is not to be compared to the entire happiness of the 
world. 

12. Always wish the good of others even of thy enemies, 
for this will keep the mirror of thy heart clear and stainless. 

13. The greater our desire of possessing a tlnng, the 
greater our sorrow for losing it. The higher the ascent, the 
heavier the fall. 

14?. Train up your mind to remain happy in every state 
of life, even at the failure of your attempts and expectations. 
If persons act against your will and interest, let it not trouble 
you for God works out his ends by means incomprchcn.^il)lo 
to our understanding, and there is always some goodness even 
in the most adverse circumstances. 
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15. Consider well before thou speakest, and what thou 
spoakest let it be in strict conformity with truth. It is a 
mean notion to think thjft falsehood will please others or 
gain their esteem, for nothing, in fact exposes a man more 
to dishonor before God and man than deviation from veracity. 

16. Silence is a flower which has no thorns of repentance. 
It generally grows upon the soil of trantpiillity and delibera- 
tion, and fades away iii the storm of precipitation and folly. 

17. Contentment is a flower which never fades, eveu 
when (‘xposed to the withering blast of want and misery. Its 
frMgranc(3 infuses a delight into the soul which is of a heaven- 
ly nature, and which is far more substantial and durable 
than all tlie worldly enjoyments sunnned up. 

18. Suppose a man calls thee a fool, or a rogue. If thou 
art really so, thou ha.st rightly deserved the remark ; but if 
thou art nob so, the man is to be pitied for his ignorance. 
In cither case there is nothing to distract thee. 

19. Vaunt not upon thy strength and self-sufficiency, but 
place thy trust upon God, for lie is the source of energy,. 
Oftem hast thou failed to perform the most easy work when 
thou hast relied upon* thyself, but success has invariably 
befriended thee iu most difficult cases from (piarlers unknown, 
when thou hast asked the help of the Almighty. Pride 
will only expose thee to ridicule and bring thee down ta 
destruction, but hiunility and sole reliance upon God, will 
gain time the esteem and succour of all around. A friend 
,of God finds a friend in all, but one against Him has tho 
entire world opposed. 

20. In the morning thou feelest a disinclination for leav- 
ing the bed. The moments which thou thus lazily losest are 
inestimable in their value, and will be S'>rely regretted for 
afterwards. What thou canst accomplish in the dawn of thy 
lite tliou must never exi)ect to perform iu the afteruoou, 
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wheel the glowing vigour of thy youth has passed. Sacri- 
fice not the present precious moments in the hope of re- 
trieving them in future, for the^ expected time may never 
come or even if it does thou ma 3 mst have no inclination or 
means of recovering the past. Lose not, therefore, the fleet- 
ing liours, but strenuously secure the proscut, without re- 
gard to past or future, and thou shalt have reason to con- 
gratulate thyself upon thy good, fortune for thou wilt thus 
regain the paijt and secure the future.. 

The present has the seed, 

Of past afid future de(‘d. 

21. Try to check thy passions with a manly courage, 
and remember that it is far more difficult to control one s self 
than even an unwieldy empire. The greate.st hero of the 
age is he who having subdued his passions keeps them under 
his due coutroL 

A monarch first himself must school, 

Then seek his court and camp to rule ; 

Mtist first subdue himself in fight, 

And then march forth his foes to smite. 

For who can other men subject, 

Who has not first his y>a.ssioiis checked ?” 

22. If thou hast any source of affliction, keep it to thy 
self, but bring it not to the notice of another, f(»r no good 
can result therefrom. Thou hast a constant friend and re- 
mover of all tliy cares and trouble.sin the Omnipresent, whoso 
help thou must ask to overcome that which pains thee. The 
moment thy supplication turns towards God, thou shalt find 
that thy thorn of affliction has turned into a fragrant rose, 
and that thy deserted condition has suddenly assumed a 
most cheering aspect. 

23. TJiere is no state of human life which has not its 
happiness as well as its misery. The hand of Providence is 
most just and impartial in the distribution of tlie one or the 
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other. He has endowed one with a charming appearance, 
and another with a beautiful naind—iipon one He has heaped 
the worldly treasures, whilejipon another the richness of His 
own knowledge, and thus the deficiency on the one hand is 
compensated on the other. In like manner, if one observes 
carefully, he will find that equilibrium is maintained in all 
the works of nature, from the minutest atom to tho loftiest 
planet, and that no position jn life is enviable, from that of 
the meanest peasant to that of the proudest monarch. Every 
living bci»)g has its own source of solf-gratification, as every 
object of creation has its own beauty and usefulness. It 
behoveth thee, therefore, O man, to treat every creature, 
however ir>signincant, with tenderness and respect, and to 
bow down thy head and to pour forth thy thanks-giving to 
that Architect, who has spread this vast expanse of Universe, 
peopled it with myriads of living beings, and disposes of the 
fate of all with an unerring and merciful hand. 

24. Consider, 0 man, thy own perfections and the con- 
tientration of all tho worldly altractions in thyself, and vseek 
not pleasure elsewhere. Does wealth afford thee pleasure ? 
What region is more replenished than the wealthiest regions 
of the heart ? Does beantj^ delight thee ? What object in 
the creation is more beautiful than the sublime and attrac- 
tive beauty of the soul ? Does music please thee ? What 
music is more thrilling and inspiring than the melodioua 
strains of the heart? Try to fathom tho profundities of thy 
own soul, examine its vast resources, and then say whether 
hitherto thou wert not foolishly seeking after a treasure else- 
where, w^hich was inexhaustibly stored in thyself. 

25. Perfection of character can only be attained when a 
man is not aggrieved with any, nor discontented with what 
happens. An equanimity of disposition in prosperity as well 
as in adversity, respectful behaviour towards every living 
being, howsoever insignificant, and an iindeviating concen- 
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tration of the mind upon one object, i. e., the contomplatioii 
of the Deity, — thefle are the principal characteristics of a per- 
fect man. • 

20. In every misfortune there is always some goodness, 
though it is veiled from our conception, even as gems in the 
bowels of the eart^i, or pearls in the deepest beds of the ocean. 
Be not, therefore, hasty in your conclusions nor misintorpret 
an occurrence o/ life according to your own limited under- 
standing; but let deliberation and patience mark the tenure 
of your conduct, and you will eventually find that there is 
nothing evil, except what we, in our crooked notion, denomi- 
nate evil. 

27. If you suffer for truth, thdnk yourself happy, for is it 
not better to suffer for truth than for an untruth ? Boldly 
then proclaim what is true, irrespective of its consequences 
which, though sometimes productive of disadvantages, will 
ultimately be fraught with good results. 

28. If God wishes to accomplish the object of a man He 
can do it by means the most insignificant ; but if it be against 
His will, the' most potent means will fail. If God will it, a 
straw can become mightier than a giant, and a giant weaker 
than a straw. 

29. What thou resolvest to do at one time, thou forsakest 
it at another. What is the cause of this irresolution ? It 
is not the want of thy own firmness, nor yet the want of 
means to carry out thy purpose, but the over-ruling power 
of the Disposer of events, for He changes the heart of a 
man every moment, and brings it to act in conformity 
with His own will. Man may lay out plans and projects, 
but he will never be able to accomplish them save what 
God wills,. Submit, therefore, to that Will, which alone rules 
the resolutions and actions of all, and ask its help in all tby 
movements. 
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*S0. If you were to lose anything which you hold dear, be 
cheerful, and show no dissatisfaction with your lob for this 
will change pain into pleaiure. 

31. N^ver treat any man unkindly, even if you are justi- 
fied to do so, for you will have reason sorely to repent of 
it afterwards. 

82. What a pity it is that men should strive so hard to gain 
thcgood will of others, but n^ver do half as much to please their 
own conscience I He who is nob in controveiPsy with his in- 
ternal divinity has attained the summiim bonum of human 
existence atid felicity.. 

33. First, if you have any good intention towards another, 
never express it by words, but prove it by acts; secondly, if 
you have done any good deed towards another, never be 
anxious to impress it upon his mind nor expect his grateful- 
ness in return, for what is more base? and thirdly, if you 
have received any goodness at the hands of another, never be 
ashamed to extol it in the presence of others, for what is 

’ more noble ? 

34. In privacy and solitude, where there is no human 
eye upon thy actions, behave thyself with decency, and let 
thy habits and manners be consistent with propriety and 
virtue, much more than when thou art in a public community. 

35. Acecipt thy destiny, which is inevitable, with pleasure, 
and remember tliat the more is thy contentment with thy 
lot the more is thy terrestrial happiness, but the more thy 
dissatisfictioii with it the more thy misery. 

3G. If thou wort ever to pourtray the character of one 
already dead, always expose his bright side to liglib, but 
never attempt to draw forth his dark traits from the darkness 
which enshrouds them. How excellent aiid divine is he who 
out of darkness brings forth light ! Such is he whp in speak- 
ing of the dead brings him to light in the white robe of 
purity and goodness. 
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37. To a cheerful mind everything in the creation takes 
place agreeably to one’s desire, but to a morose disposition 
everything occurs coutrarily. The former is thus in the 
enjoyment of true happiness, while the latter is invariably 
miserable: 

38. Never be too certain of accomplishing, nor too san- 
guine in promising, a thing which is still in the womb of 
futurity, for the future things afe beyond human control. 
It is prudent to+)e provident for the future, but only when 
such expectations are accompanied with reliance upon God. 

30. What an ungrateful creature is he who pours forth 
the gratitude of his heart to his Maker in prosperity, but 
forgets Him in adversity I Know, O man I that both good 
and evil come from God, who after His own wise administra- 
tion showers the one or the other upon His creatures, and it 
is not for them to challenge His justice. He is truly a good 
servant who submits with cheerfulness to the tender as well 
as to the cruel treatment of his master. 

40- It is difficult to behave becomingly not only in 
adversity, bub also in prosperity, for both are tests of a man’.4 
fortitude and uprightm^ss. Hapjiy is the man who discerns 
the guiding finger of Providence in b?)th circumstances, and 
submits with willingness and resignation to both the ups and 
downs of fortune. 

41. If thou ever happenest to create an enemy for thyself, 
hesitate not to find out means for reconciliation, nor lose 
tljo first opportunity of making peace with him, for remember 
that if thou wort to die this very moment thou wouldst have 
a source of affliction to thy mind, and wouldst soicly regret 
having ever acted unworthily towards a fellow brother. For 
Mffien a man is at the point of deai.h he views even his- 
bitterest enemy in the light of a friend, and the slightest 
recollection of a past misdeed conjures up thoughts of remorse 
and repentance. Consider, therefore, 0 man, how to make 
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thy last hours sereoe, and behave thyself in such a way in 
thy early life that when thy end approaches there may be 
nothing preying upon thy t'ouscience. 

42. Never treat the poor unkindly, and if thou canst 
relieve the distress of any consider thyself fortunate and 
such occasions as the happiest moments of thy life. 

43. HoW pleasant it is to be dressed in the snow white 
robe of purity 1 But how rndch more is the purity of the soul 
to be priz<^d above all the external purities I^Try, therefore, to 
keep the inner man stainless, and then it matters but little 
whether the outer person is clean or dirty, 

44. Thou shouldst remain happy not only when thy 
prayers are accepted, but also when they are rejected, for 
the usefulness thereof is not compreh ensible to thy imperfect 
understanding. 

45. There is nothing bettor than patience and persever- 
ance, The former is the key to happiness and the latter 
the means to the attainment of thy objects, 

46. Envy not the prosperity of another, for this wdll make; 
tliee miserable. On the other hand, try to be happy at the 
prospeiity of another, for thou wilt thereby enjoy his good 
fortune and make thyself a partner thereof. 

47. Consider, 0 man, that thou hast passed thy infancy 
and boyhood, and art growing towards maturity. All thy 
actions and notions should therefore be consistent with thy 
age. Thou shouldst show no undue curiosity at the occur- 
rences of life, nor too ardent a zeal to possess a desired object, 
nor too great a precipitation in asserting the superiority of 
thy own judgment, nor too much haste in arriving at conclu- 
sions, nor irritability at the conduct of another, nor dissatis- 
faction when things go wrong, nor grief at the loss of a dear 
object, nor ecstacy at the attunment of thy desires,, nor mean* 
spiritedness when thou art poor, nor pride when thou art rich, 
uor sorrow when thou art sick, nor ercultation w^heu thou art 
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healthy, nor cowardice wdicn thou art weak, nor vanity when 
thou art strong, nor anger when any one blames thee, nor 
pleasure \vhen any one praises thee. *In short, avoid everything 
bordering upon frivolity and childishness, and practise such 
virtues as ’these : Energy and perseverance in performing 
the daily duties of life, undeviating integrity in traiisaeting 
business, unfJinching uprightness in promoting the interests 
of others, kind treatment of every *creaturc whether high or 
low, equanimity in* prosperity and adversity, magnanimity 
in adiiering to truth and honesty, and cheerfuliuiss in all the 
circumstances of life ; and above all reconciliation with thy 
lot, than which nothing can be better, and which has been 
appointed for thee by the unerring wisdom of ‘the Eternal. 

48. Art thou depending upon thy father or brother 
for support? What a fool thou art! He who has supported 
thee up to this jKiriod of thy life, still watches over thee, 
and will support thee in thy after life in a like or better 
manner. If thou art really anxkms not to be under the 
-nbligaTioii of another, but placest thy entin^ reliance upon 
God alone, tic will never forsak(.‘ thee, nor make thoe de- 
pendent upon others for where is a better refuge or who a 
better protector ? If perchance thou Ikrrivest at the point 
of starvation, with perhaps a family d(‘pciident upon thee, 
what cause can there bo of afliictiou, or who can blame thee ? 
The same Providence which has supported thee so br>urjti- 
fully has, after its own wise* and inscrutable ways, dc^srined 
matters so to come to pass, and who cau) overrulo destiny 
or bring matters to a better issue? Consider that in thy 
infancy, when thou wasi totally helpless, a fond mother 
fostered thee upon iier breast, and watched thee with ev(Ty 
parental care, without allowing the li‘ast cause to afflict thee; 
and all thiff without the least intention or exertion on thy 
part. Now that thou art competent to earn thy livelihood 
in varioua ways, what cause can there be of afiliction ? The 
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same hand which has upheld thee up to this moment, and 
has guided thee safely through all the ups and downs of life,, 
is still stretched forth aiid'’will ever renmin so. Be, there- 
fore, resigned to that Will which is {mramount over all the 
wills of kings and princes, and grow humble, patient and 
wise. This resignation to the divine Will, will, as a pilot,, 
steer thy vessel safely to its destination, surmounting all 
the obstacles that are inevil&i)le in the long voyage of life.- 
Happy is the man ^ho resigns all matters to the wise 
administration and merciful guidance of Providence, and 
acta accordingly. 

49. Reflect, O man, how thou hast passed thy life up- 
to this time, and if any part of it has been lived in a man- 
ner creditable to thee, defame not thy fair prospect by 
again stooping to such acts as are derogatory to thy self- 
respect and to the peace of thy conscience. Vice wears 
a charming aspec^ and tempts a man by its fascinating 
allaeUients; but doubly ^victorious is that man who 
i^^scapes these giMed snares and secures to himself tho 
irncoin parable beatitude of unflinching adherence to virtue 
and truth. 

f»0. Do good to others, and desist not to perform chari- 
table actions so long as thou hast means and power to do 
BO, for an opportunity when once lost may never occur,. 
Also accomplish thy virtuous inclinations rather to-day 
than teserve them for the morrow or for a future occasion^ 
for the time may never corne, and even when it does, no- 
thing may bo left to thee but remorse and sorrow. 

51* Every man's ultimate aim is the attainment of 
happiness ; and he seeks it every where but finds it no- 
where, Where is it to be had then ? In the interior region 
of a man, and in his own mind and notions, and in the con- 
stant practice of virtue, truth, justice, contentment, and 
good feelings towards all animate and sentient beingsk 
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‘ 62. Consider, 0 man, that thy sojourn upon thiaJVarth 
is of a short duration. Daring this period it should be thy 
pride to behave thyself as a rnanf as a noble creature, and 
as one who is perfectly satisfied with what is spun with tho 
thread of his destiny, Treat not unjustly a fellow-brother, 
neither revile him, nor be angry with him. Be mild and 
respectful to all the creatures of God as well as to all his 
works, and consider that this iS the only way which can 
lead thee to tlie height of moral rectitude and the zenith 
of perfection, 

63. He who preserves the chastity of his body and his 
soul enjoys a self-satisfaction and a pleasure which are not 
to be found elsevvherc. 

54. Death is a great leveller of mankind, for with one 
stroke he brings upon an equal footing the rich and tha 
poor, the old and the young, the king as vvull as the peasant. 
He deals justly towards all without a)iy regfird to rank, 
title, or merit, and has no pr(;4ih-ction or hatred towards^ 
*the one or the other. He pounces upon a creature unaware.^, 
and carries Jiiin otfheedlo.ss of his threats and lamentations. 
He has a duty to perform which ho does iiistantaiieoiisly, 
and cares not for the foolish opinion^ of the ignorant and 
the wise. He is inaccessible to bribery, for the surrender 
of the entire earthly possessions cannot deter him a moment 
from accomplishing his duty. Our n;pining, therefore, 
against the intrusion of Death is unavailable, and wo only 
augment our misery by doing so instead of improving our 
condition. Since the nb-imate fate of all is Death, it behov- . 
eth us, like good and uoble creatures, to await with pleasure 
the approach of Death as the chief end for which wo exist, 
and to submit with resignatioii to his tender or cruel grasp 
according to our destination. Happy is the man who shrinks 
not from Death, but meets him face to face not as an eueuiy 
but as a friend. 
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55. Every person must have experienced in the irregular 
career of his life that whenever he stood upon the precipice 
of corurnitting any crime, he was invariably forewarned by 
his internal monitor — the conscience — and by the guiding 
influeijco of hcfivori, against the commission of any such act. 
If he ever foil, it must have been through his own pertinacity 
and disregard of such warnings, but never “for want of any 
room to diverge into a contriXry direction. 

56. Mark the fidelity of a dog. How tenaciously does he 
attach liimself to the threshold of his master? How patient- 
ly does he bear his hardest treatment, and yet how anxiously 
does he watch to gain his good will ! How willingly does 
he starve at the door of his master, and yet never leaves it 
for the bounty of another 1 Learn, 0 man ! the above lessons 
from an animal, and strive at least to equal him iu these 
points. Is it not a shame that thou shonldst prove thyself 
to ho an unfaithful creature? Is it not a pity that thou 
shonldst not/ act according to the will of thy Maker, thou 
who art calhid the noblest in the creation? Does it nob^^ 
grieve thee to find tliat animals should outstrip thee in point 
of faithfulness? How many a time hadst thou been dissatis- 
fied with thy lob, and how many a tirne hadst thou tiirned 
thy back upon thy Maker I How often hadst thou complain- 
ed of thy scanty means, and how often sought the protection 
of creatures like thyself! Arouse thyself, O man! and act 
what thy duty suggests. Accept what is alloted to thy lot 
with a cheerful heart, ;ind bear all the cahunities and mis- 
fortunes of life with patience. Thy entire hope and thy en- 
tire confidence should be placed on God, — upon Him only 
shonldst thou fix thy heart, and to Him only shonldst thou 
look up for support and for the accomplishment of thy desires. 
If thou wert to abandon this threshold of refuge, nowhere 
shalb thou find a shelter, and nowhere any respect or kinder 
treatment. For the manifold bounties which God hath 
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showered upon thee, what return canst thou make, 0 man ! 
and what is here thine which thou canst offer in return ! Tne 
only return which is in thy power is a grateful lieart, a 
pious resignation to the divine will, and contentment with 
more or less assigned to thee. 

57. If one who is nearest and dearest to thee is stretched 
upon a bed of sickness, what cause can there be for trouble 
or affliction ? Has it not been tfty repeated experience that 
most hopeless 'cases had on certain oteasions suddenly im- 
proved beyond expectation, while those which were simple 
in their nature became more difficult and complicated ? 
Does not this go to prove that events are in the hands of 
God, whose guiding finger gives impulse to every occurrence 
of life ? But even if thy worst fears were realized, and thou 
wert to lose one very dear to thoo, do not complain or assume 
a mourning and discontented appearance, for this savours 
of ingratitude, which is one of the worst crimes in existence. 
Moreover, discontentment with one^s lot does not improve 
^ the case, but only makes it worse than before. Again, for 
what at the first sight seems to thee to be an evil is not an 
evil, but only goodness modified. Oft hast thou experienced 
that what at the beginning appeared- to thoe to be a mis- 
fortune proved really to be a blessing, wlien viewed after a 
time with due deliberation. As the future is open before 
God, even as the present and the past, the Omniscient 
arranges all matters with due regard to the ends thereof, 
though the ways and means appear circtiitous to our under- 
standing, and are for certain good purposes of His own veiled 
from oiir comprehension. Our happiness, therefore, consists 
in bearing every occurrence of life with a cheerful heart. 

58. Music infuses a thrilling sensation of rapturous feel- 
ings in the entire system. It affords a delight to the soul, 
which expands into a thousand channels of ineffable bliss. 
In a vicious heart the above feelings serve only to kindle 
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and inflame the fires of passion, while in a virtuous mind, 
they engender the pure and chaste sentiments of love. The 
same thing is a poison to mie, while it serves as antidote to 
another, just as a fool is miserable in prosperity, while a wise 
man is happy therein, nay, even in adversity. 

• 59. Man is like a Watch, the body the Case, and the 

breath the Balance. The face is the Dial, the workings of 
the mind are the Wheels, and Hope the Pivoji upon which 
they turn. Integrity is the Mainspring, and Prudence the 
Regulator, — without the former the entire machinery of action 
would be useless, and without the latter it would only re- 
volve upon the axle of uncertainty and doubt. Equanimity 
of disposition is the regularity of motion, and Love the Chain 
uniting all in one. The ticks are the momentary whisperings 
of conscience not to lose a flitting second unprofitably, and 
the gliding hours are the repeated warnings for the prepara- 
tion of departure to our primitive clime. The above delicate 
^but wonderful machinery iij only spoilt when the dirt of 
passions, malice and envy gathers within it, and when it is » 
exposed to the cold and withering blast of impiety, and false- 
hood ; but it is again set agoing when it is tln^roughly 
cleaned and repaired by the practice of truth, justice and 
benevolence. After it has finished its round for a certain 
period. fixed by the Ordainer of Fate it ceases to exist ; and 
its future destiny is then in the hands of its Maker who is 
All-knowing and All-wise. Happy is the man who hears the 
beats of his conscience, observes the fast and slow motions 
of the mind, and being regulated by prudence winds up his 
key of action in such a way as to have no reason to repine 
and lament hereafter. He only is the wise man whose ulti- 
mate object is to return to his Maicer in all the pristine glory 
of beauty aud chastity, and who having this object- in view, 
makes all the thoughts and actions of his life subservient 
to this end. Woe to him who has spoilt this curious machi^ 
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nery by the practice of falsehood, hyprocrisy, and malif^nity^ 
but glory to him who. has improved it by the constant 
observance of piety, rectitude, and truthfulness. 

60. Abstain from an evil thought as you would fly from 
the bibe‘of a snake or the stings of a scorpion. For he who 
has yielded to the vicious and luxurious workings of his mind 
has already submitted to the grasp of temptation, and it re- 
quires but an impulse from external influence to consum- 
mate the evil. Check the very first ‘tendency towards vice, 
and you stand erect and safe, 

61. Art thou afraid of any future misfortune, or of any 
impending danger ? What a fool thou art ! That which 
befals thee is for thy good though apparently fraught with 
evil and misery, for it has been spun wdth thy destinyr No- 
thing can be better than thy present position, nor anything 
better than what happens to thee. That which has been 
ordained to thee has been assigned by One who knows the 
object for which thou exiscest and for which He has brought^ 
thee into this world. Thy station in life is therefore the 
best that is suited to thee, and it is thy duty perfectly to 
acquiesce in it. Accept thy portion, and perform thy 
daily duties not with compulsion, rwiither with dissatisfac-^ 
tion, but with alacrity and love of affection. Since thou art 
ignorant of thy mission in this world, it behoveth thee, 
O man, to consider that it is Providence which has brought 
every one into this theatrical sphere to enable each to per- 
form his own part, but the grand aim of which is unknown 
to US. Perform therefore thy own part with willingness, and 
seek not to pry into the secrets of Providence, nor to find 
fault with what happens to thee. 

62. Try to turn every fiwlure to some advantage and 
every misfortune to some good fortune. Pleasure and paiu^ 
goodness and badness, happiness and misery, are found wirh*- 
in ourselves and in our own notion,raad not iru any external 
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olyecfc. It is our own thought that makes a thing good or 
bad, or an oocurrenco in life favourable or unfavourable, but 
there is nothing in the thing itself which makes it good or 
evil, auspicious or inauspicious. Goodness and virtue are 
therefore to be found in every circumstance howsoever un^ 
toward it be, unless we are predisposed to take it otherwise. 

63. There is no dishonour in being placed from a higher 
to a lower station. If there is any dishonour in it, it only 
consists in not being grateful with the portibn that has been 
allotted to a man. 

64. In the morning 'when thou risfest, make firm reso- 
lutions for passir^g the day in performing those duties for 
which thou existest, such as veracity in speech, honesty in 
dealing, contentment with all what occurs, readiness to assist 
a felKov creature, freedom from duplicity, willingness to la- 
bour, and above all an affectionate concniTence with the vicis- 
situdes of life of whatsoever nature they be. This day only 
jLS thine and perhaps the last .dn-y of thy worldly career-— in 
this thou shouldst perform all that thou wishesb to accomplish 
and priiest the most, and consider everything as complete 
whether finished or not. Tlie past is all gone and the fu- 
ture is beyond thy power — the only thing which is within 
thy control, ami which thou caust enjoy and make subser- 
vient tp thy purposes, is the present. Pass this therefore as 
the last day, and every action as the final stroke of thy exist- 
ence, and let not an}’ vain expectation or an unworthy deed 
inaik the tenor of thy conduct, for otherwise remorse and 
unavailing repentance will be thy only portion, which will 
make thy last moineuts miserable, if thou wert to be snatched 
away abruptly by Death, 

65. Few are thy conuections, 0 manj and even these do 
not attract. thee to themselves but that thou art thyself at- 
tached to them. Father, mother, brother, wife and child* 
ren— these are the principal links of attachment and are the 
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objects which especially engross thy mind and attention. 
When they are distressed, thou art distressed also, and when 
they are happy thou art happy with them. Consider whe- 
ther these connections are not temporary, and whether each 
and all will not leave thee at a certain time or left by thee. 
Why then should st thon waste the precious time of thy 
life-in thoughts about them arld^riot in the contemplation 
of that Being vvlio is the source of all happiness ? Try to 
sever all the worldly ties, and to be m?ither dated nor de- 
pressed on the occtirrencc of a good or a bad fortune. Bo^ to 
all appearance attached to the worldly connections nnd to 
the performance of the work which is set before thee, but let 
not thy internal agent be solely engrossed with these things 
— let it stand aloof, fixed on one object only, and doing 
everything, still apart from all. Consider that the'principal 
mover of everything is that Omnipresent Cod who fully 
knows the goodness of .eaCh event of this universe, aud the 
usefulness of which cannot be challenged by his impotent 
/jreatnres. Submit with resignation and, if possible, with 
cheerfulness^ to the ups and downs of life, and let equani- 
mity of disposition be thy principal characteristic during thy 
sojourn in this life, and be neither uncfuly attracted towards 
one thing nor unduly distracted fiom another. Consider 
God as the sole Agent and ail his creatures and works as 
mere tools in His hand, aud attribute not an event of life to 
any one but to God. When thy understanding will go so 
far as to look to Providence only as the Disposer of every- 
thing that takes place, thou wilt find thyself extricated from 
all the dilemma of uncerrainty and doubt, as well as frmn 
every source of misery and misfortune, for he who looks to 
Providence in all things has no anxiety or care left upon his 
mind either* of this world or of the next. Happy is the man 
who casts all his^reliance upon God and lives for'ever. 

66. There are two things which are indispensably neces- 
sary for thee — loyalty to thy Maker and loyalty to thy 
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master. The former consists in never forgetting God what- 
ever be the nature of thy position or circumstances, and the 
latter in never abusing a moment for which thou art paid. 
Let tby thoughts be virtuous and thy gains just, and thou 
shalt have done thy duty for which thou hast come into 
this world. 

67. When thou wisheat to commit a crime, thinW of 
those who are dead, for thou wilt always |in(? something in 
their traits to give a different turn to thy mind. ^ 

68. Whatsover good or evil befalls thee, attribute it 
not to any external cause, but to God who is the prime 
mover of everything that occurs in the universe. Bear 
not; therefore, any ill feeling nor any undue gratitude to- 
wards any person, but let thy afifections be turned towards 
the First and the Final Cause only. Also consider the 
wisdom of the Omniscient and think well the usefulness of 
every occurrence whether favourable or unfavourable before 

► feeling thyself dispirited of miserable. The persons who 
give thee pain or pleasure are mere agents iu the bands'^ 
of the Almighty, and only conduce to bring matters 
to such an issue as is the ordination of Providence, but are 
themselves no actual doers. Their malice and afiFection are 
therefore mere manifestations of that Power which guides 
themdn their career and instils the one or the other in their 
heart according to its own dispensation. 

69. Why art thou jealous of the prosperity of others, 
or unhappy at thy own restricted means ? How is it that 
wl^en thou seest a fellow-brother dressed in a costly rohe, or 
enjoying a family circle of good many children and relations, 
or holding a high rank, or possessing a good income and 
wealth, thou invariably feelest a longing for a simijar position, 
or otherwise jealousy at his improved circumstances? How 
is It that thpu dost not remain content with thy pwa condi- 
tion, which is perhaps the best for thyself, for has it nob been 
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assigned by One whose wisdom, though past finding out, is 
inconsistent with shortcoming ? Is not a discontented mind 
always unhappy, be it even in posSession of the entire riches 
of the world ? If a man would be rich and prosperous, let 
him practise contentment and resignation to his own lot, 
and pleasure and good will at the destiny of others, and 
theai farewell to self-depression and repining. Contentment 
is a treasure far more precious than the costliest gems of the 
world, and the po^^sessor thereof, though poor to all appear- 
ance, is the wealthiest of the wealthy. He, without the care 
and anxiety attendant upon the rich, possesses all that can 
make a man happy. He enjojs not only prosperity but also 
adversity, since there is nothing which can ruffie the serenity 
of his disposition, for he sees the hand of the Almighty in all 
the events of life, and is far removed from the troubles and 
anxieties of the rich. Be not therefore anxious to attain a 
higher position than thy present one, or to possess what 
others possess, for the miseries^and the inconveniences there-^ 
^of are unknown to thee. If thou c.inst only acquire the 
jewel of contentment, thou shalt find thy most sanguine 
expectations realized, for thou shalt become the master of 
an internal treasure, which shall b<? more lasting than all 
the external possessions of the universe. 

70. It is not enough that thou shouldst sin no more ; 
for thou hast not done thy duty, if this is all that thou hast 
done. Let cv(?ry breath of thine carry upon it the name of 
thy Maker, and let no moment be lost without His remem- 
brance. Let no bustticss, however important, hinder the. 
progress of thy inward machinery, which should unceasingly 
perform its principal rotation, irrespective of the outward 
movements of ihe body. Prize the internal qualification of 
the soul above all the external merits, and let the former 
ever engage thy serious attention. 

71. Return good for evil, even when thou art justified 
to do otherwise. Boar the revilings and cruelties of others 
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with a pious heart, but never let base motives of revenge 
actua e thee to sto)p to similar actions. The satisfaption 
thus imparted to the soul is in itself a more than sufficient 
reward for thy noble deed. 

72. When the apportionment of all creatures has been as- 
signed by One whose wisdom is inconsistent ^vith fallibility, it 
behoveth thee, 0 man, not to criticize their failings but to look 
to thine own only. So long as thy internal n^\riv;e will remain 
impure, thou shalt find defect in every external object; but 
when its inclinations will tend towards virtue, all inconsis- 
tencies will disappear from the creation, or rather from thy 
opinion, for they are within thee and not in the outward 
objects. All contradictions are of thy own making and have 
their footing in thy own vitiated disposition, and will vanish 
away the moment thy propensities are rightly regulated. 
Refrain therefore from f lult-finding or considering any being 
as defective or inferior, for they will appear far superior to 
thee when thy nund will attaint the power of judging things 
with an impariial view and according to their actual merits, 
and when thy notion of self-sufficiency and prepossession will 

no longer defile thy inner man. 

« 

73. A moments error can destroy years of piety, and 
wither the case and comfort of the mind. What a sad 
contrast does such a change present, and what a remorse and 
repining such a downfall necessitate! Ponder well before 
rushing headlong upon a precipice of crime and sacrificing 
thy inestimable pearl of self-satisfaction. 

74. When an evil thought enters into thy mind, think 
that something evil is about to befall thee and that thou 
standest upon the brink of a precipice. Banish away the 
very first germ of vice, if thou wouldest stand safe,, and lend 
no wings to the fliglil of vicious thonglits, which though 
pleasant in the beginning arc most bitter and hurtful in the 
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75. It is thy duty to subdue thy passions and to keep 
theip under thorough* control, and not to allow vicious 
thoughts of past enjoyments kindle them up, and thereby 
hurl thee into the abyss of degradation. Such thoughts are 
very pleasing at the outset, but the consequences resultant 
therefrom are of such a blasting nature, that they render the 
fairest regions of the heart dreary and desolate, and turn the 
odoriferous roses of virtue and integrity into brambles of re- 
morse and regret. Woo to the man who withers all the charm- 
ing lilies and blooming flowers of the heart, and culs their pro- 
gress short while they are yet in thcir-bud ; but glory to him 
who preserves the internal Garden of Eden in its .purity 
and verdure, and docs all in his power to refresh and enliven 
the various loveliest blossoms implanted there by the Divine 
hand. 

76. We are bound every moment to offer our thanks- 
giving to that Merciful Father who preserves us from all 
calamities. We are hemmed* in wuth misfortunes at everj^ 
time and place, and it is a wonder that we do enjoy the bless- 
ings of our limbs and faculties, which at any moment can be 
disabled. If we are sound and safe and enjoy the various 
bounties of nature, it is not through o\ir exertion, but through 
the dispensation of Providence. Why should not we then be 
grateful to that Creator who has bestowed so many Sources 
of enjoyments to us? All these blessings demand our grati- 
tude in return, but the adequate amount of even a single one 
of them cannot ever be repaid by ns. We should, however, 
never be nnmindfui of this obligation, but discharge it to thp 
best of our ability, and at the same time acknowledge the 
total inadequacy of our merit. None is so acceptable to God 
as one who is humble in heart and conscious of his own fail- 
ings, and who performs all the duties of his life as an obedient 
but an unworthy servant. 

77. Debt is an insect which creeps imperceptibly within 
a man, till it works a havoc in his entire system and produces 
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an aspect horrifying to behold. Nothing is so insignificant 
in the beginning but giant-like in thefend as Debt, Its , pro- 
gress is scarcely perceptible, yet at the same time it is most sure 
and rapid. Unless its very germ is uprooted in tbo beginning 
it is sure to spread its fangs over the entire system of a man, 
and render his existence miserable and sometimes irretriev- 
ably lost. Guard therefore mqpt strenuously the encroachment 
of debt, and avoid it as you would avoid the touej^ of a venom- 
ous reptile. Happy is the man who is free from the clutches 
of this invercrate enemy of mankind, and who passes his night 
in serene slumber without the mortifying thoughts of facing 
a creditor. 

78. Reserve not a work of this moment for another, for 
when it has once been left unacco.nplished it may not be 
finished again, or in that satisfactory manner in which thou 
wouldst have performed it on the first opportunity. 
An hour lost may not be retrieved, even at the sacrifice of 
several hours, for an arrow whdn it has once been shot has 
gone out of hand and cannot be regained. Waste not, 
therefore, thy present moments, for they are 'extreuiely 
precious, and when thjy have once been lost they oannot 
be recovered even at the cost of all what thou deemest most 
valuable. 

79. We seldom appreciate the merit of a thing which 
we possess, but when we come to lose it we know its full 
value and often repent its loss. It is then that all its in- 
trinsic merit is brought to light, and whatever remained 
unknown becomes fully exposed. It is on such occasions 
only that we sorely regret the deprivation of the object; 
and much more so when that object is lost through 
our own negligence or instrumentality. It should, jbherefore, 
be our endeavour never to deprecate an object, however tri- 
fling or insignificant it may appear to our supei^fieial bbser«u- 
tion., for if we were to consider moie minutely its importance 
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we would seldom fail to fiud something peculiarly excellent 
in it 

80. Whatever be thy worldly difficulties, seek not to 
remove them by the agency of persons like thyself, however 
exalted be their position. The only remover of thy* difficul- 
ties is that Great God who looks after thy interests with 
greater affection than all thos% most concerned at thy wel- 
fare, and wl^o ajone is ever present and ready to hear thy 
call and redress thy sufferings. Having such a powerful 
shelter at thy hand, why shouldst thou lose thy courage in 
facing a calamity, or shrink to pres*erve thy tranquility of 
mind in times of danger? Know, 0 man, that in thy pre- 
sent life thou hast been placed in a scene of continual war- 
fare, beset with obstacles at every step, and it should be thy 
highest glory to fight the present^ battle heroically, without 
trembling at the impending perils. This state is a stage of 
trial, and the innumerable attachments are mere snares en- 
tangling thee amongst their meshes. He who is not stroag 
enough to break those ties remains a miserable prisoner fur 
the rest of his life ; but he who is powerful enough to over- 
come them, achieves a conquest which is a glory to human, 
success. 

81. Thou hast passed but a short period of thy life, and 
within this short time great has been thy experience both 
of pleasure and of pain. In the former thou hast invariably 
been elated, while in the latter depressed and crestfallen. 
Thy past actions have been a disgrace to thy honor, and 
unbecoming to an intelligent and asocial being. Thou hast 
never proved thyself to be a hero or a contented being, and 
never deserved the epithet of a noble creature. Is it not a 
dishonor to thy fame to have ever remained a coward, un- 
known to magnanimity ? Does it not prove more of effimi- 
nacy than manliness to be crushed by misfortunes ? Re- 
member that these can only blast thy external prospects, but 
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they have no power to wither the prospects of the soul. 
Shrink not, therefore, to prove thyself 40 be a match for all 
the good and evil of life, however pleasurable or painful they 
may be. Retain the equanimity of thy tempei under all 
circumstances, and be more self-possessed and self-gratified 
than what thou hadst hitherto been. 

a 

82. The serenity of the mi»d is in itself a treasure far morb 
precious than all the external possessions qf life, for it im- 
parts an ineffable degree of happiness to the interior recesses 
of the heart. A tranquil mind is always vigorous and self- 
guarded, for it is never ruffled nor harassed by outward 
occurrences, be they either of a favourable or of an unfavour- 
able nature. If a man were not to be disturbed all his actions 
would be well directed and free from the pains of regretful 
recollections. To the same degree that a man is strong in 
mind, he is strong in body, for the former is the director of 
the latter. 

'83. When the body is sound and healthy, when the intellect 
is active and vigorous, and when the entire physical and 
moral system is full of energy and strength, then our highest 
•aim is only to secure the worldly possessions, to promote 
our stations in life, and to adopt means conducive to the 
welfare of those who are near and dear to us; but those 
subjects -which are of greatest importance, which demand our 
prompt attention, and which alone can render our present 
and future life a life of bliss and glory, are sorely disregarded. 
Alas ! that we should be so blind to our own interests and 
so‘ unconcerned at our own destiny ! Awake, 0 man ! from 
thy dream of sclf-conceitedness, and be more active and 
prudent in thy career. Let not thy dawn of youth and 
bloom of maturity be wasted in unworthy deeds. This world 
is but an inn and thou a sojourner in it : Amass whatever 
thou canst, and secure whatever is most valuable, for when 
thy days are gone, only remorse and repining will be thy lot. 
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Happy is the man who has secured the present without place* 
ing much dependence up^n the future, and who has no source 
of affliction to his ndnd in retrospocting over the past. 

84. Prayer is essential to man for reforming his moral 
character. Lot a man be vicious to any extent, if he were 
to turn his thoughts towards his Maker, though even for a 
feW moments every day, he is suae to retrospect over his past 
misdeeds witl^ a, deep regret and an earnest yearning not to 
have ever been guilty of a crime. These sorrowful reflections 
engender resolutionsof a pious nature, which vvould take a deep 
root by daily recourse to prayer, and ultimately give a different 
turn to the corrupted habits of a rniu. Prayer, though dis- 
tasteful to the vitiated disposition, is an anodyne which im- 
parts a greater degree of tranquillity to the mind and a source 
of ineffable bliss to the soul than anything else, 

85. If a man is not contented with the condition in which 
he has been placed, of whatever nature it be, he cannot find 
happiness in any other state, hoVever excellent it may appear^ 
•to him. To his utter disapp^intm mb he will only find it to 
be a inirage’of life. He may aspire for a more desirable posi- 
tion and dream of enjoying thereby a, tranquillity unknown 
to him, but to his utter regret he will find all his hopes tan- 
talized. Oonteiitment is a jewel found in every sphere and 
in every grade of life, and attainable by every one, but very 
difficult to be possessed by any. It is found only in the in- 
terior regions of a man and in his external possessions, how- 
ever vast they may be. A discontented man is therefore 
never happy, even if he gains the riches of the world, but* 
one contented with his lob. is happy oven if he loses all, 

86. Consider nob that thy present condition is the most 
miserable in the world, for if thou werb to know the state of 
others thou wouldsb find that there were many, others whose 
sufferings were still more acute and painful than thy own. 
Every sphere of life has its bright as well as its dark aides, 
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• 4>«t to 1 ^ discontented mind the latter only is perce|KtiMo. 
Depression tends only to weaken the vigour of the nui^^d and 
embitter its sufieriugs, but it in no way exalts the drooping 
spirit; whereas cheerfulness with one’s lot and perfect reliance 
upon God’s wisdom, render his circumstances pleasing how- 
ever unfavourable they may appear or turn up. 

87. Whatever comes from the hands of a friend is always 
well and fraught with good, for the gift is bestowed with a 
^sincere motive of friendly offering. Now who is a better 
friend than Providence, or a better well-wisher than the 
-Universal Father? All pleasures and pains that come upon 
na, from whatever source they be, are from His hand, and 
5nre consistent with His will, and take place according to His 
direction. Since the Creator is always kind to His creature, 
it is always to be inferred that the ups and downs of life 
have their own alvanteges, known only to the Prime Director 
of events, thotigh for certain good reasons, they are 

• veiled from our views and' understanding. Be not, there- 
fore, disturbed when a calamity befalls thee, or a very deaf 
object is snatched away from thy grasp, for each apparent evil 
has its own good known only to Him who sends it. 

88. The final end for which man seems to have been 
brought into this world is Death. This is the last debt Avhieh 
he hAs to pay, and the last thing which he has to perform in 
the course of his life. His entire career of life remains un- 
finished and is then only terminated when he dies. Death is 
therefore the chief end for which he exists and which gives a 
final stroke to all his actions of life. Happy is, therefore, the 
man who has performed this chief duty of existence in a way 
ereditaMe to himself. 

89. Why art thou wasting thy previous moments in 
thoughts about others? The breath which thou inbalesb is 
the only thing which thou possessest and of which thou canst 
^vaii thyself in thy present state, for the breath which thoa 
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exhalesb is already gone and gone for ever, and fcho one which 
thou <ex pec test to inhale is still ii\the womb of futurity and 
may or may not come. Securer; therefore, the breath which 
thou art breathing at present, for when it is once neglected it 
is lost for ever, and nothing is left to thee but sorrow for its 
loss and repentance for the future. Be not, therefore, foolish 
to lose the present moment, for perad venture if it were the 
last and the ^nly one left in the span of thy life, then how 
dear would be thy bargain in this worldly market in which 
thou hast been sent! Is it not a mark of extreme folly to 
oflfer a most valuable object for a paltry gain ? And doee it 
not show a symptom of insanity to lose the present gain for 
a future one? Such is he who sacrifices his present preciou# 
moments in worthless objects and in hopes of retrieving them 
hereafter. Awake, 0 man, from thy present lethargic state, 
and sacrifice not thy source of happiness in unworthy attach- 
ments. 

90. What a time it takes to scale a height, but how* 
%hort an interval to roll down ? The time invariably re- 
quisite for construction is ranch more than what is needed 
for destruction. It takes years for a "man to practise virtue 
and to lead a pious life, but a moment only to destroy all 
by a single fall. When a man has once fallen, how degraded 
becomes his condition and how remorseful the thought of his 
having succumbed to a temptation which it was in his power 
to have avoided ! How easy it is to undo a thing, but how 
difficult to reform it or to restore it to its former state 1’ Pauee*, 
reflect, consider well before you yield to the insinuation of* 
passions, or be ensnared by the external enticement (rf vice, 
fdr dear, dear will be your bargain at the sacrifle# of the 
inestimable pearl of self-satisfaction. Beware how you rush^ 
headlong towards the allurements of vice, for the pleasuri^ 
tbereofe. m only temporary, whereas its pains extremely ex- 
otwyeAmg imd lasting. 
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91. Never attempt to injure a man whatever be his 
misdeeds or failings, even \yhen you* are Justified to do so, 
for it will never prove to be a source of satisfaction for your 
future retrospection. Let no reasoning of justification ever 
induce you to put a fellow-brother into trouble, much less 
apy personal interest, for remember that it isr^noble to do good 
and to suffer, but mean to dc^ evil and to prosper. A man 
should never promote his personal vvelfixre at the sacrifice of 
another, for he should always keep in view that his abode in 
this world is only temporal, and that for this short life he 
should never have recourse to any action which might mar 
his future prospects and happiness. He should always consi- 
der that the evils which befall him are providential, and since 
providence works out its designs through means, the means 
ought on no account to be objects either of hatred orofafFec- 
tiou. Our views should always rise higher and trace to the 
real source the cause of our happiness and misery ; and if we 
were always to do this, all points of rancour and ha’red would 
vanish from our heart, and we would regard all creatures < 
with affection, even those who are our bitterest enemies. 

92. When we look ^to ourselves a grain of sand becomes 
as insurmountable as a mountain; but when we look to Pro- 
vidence a mountain becomes as insignificant as a grain of 
sand. - When Providence is pleased with us the most difficult 
undertakings become easy, and all impossibilities disappear; 
but when Divine favours are against ns, we cannot perforin 
even what we consider most simple and every way in our 
power to accomplish. What is then there which can secure 
us the good will of Providence and help us in all our ways of 
life? Nothing but a sincere acknowledgment of our un^ 
worthiness, and total dependence upon God s will without any 
admixture of self-regard or self-sufficieucy. 

93. In matters which can be undone in a moment, but 
which must necessarily require a considerable time to be re- 
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paired, very great care and foresight are needed before any 
step should be taken. 'A certain rnoinontary impulse may 
actuate a man to undo a thing, for which he may have years 
to toil before it could be reformed, or perhaps even then it 
might hot be restored to its former state. How often do we 
commit an action without due deliberation, for which we ear- 
nesily desire to sacrifice somotl^ing more precious, if but only 
the action could be undone; but alas ! the past is past redemp- 
tion, and we have only to mourn over Our folly, since the past, 
like the mirage of life, is never realized. A sitigle step, a 
single error, a little want of forethought, and a little precipi- 
tation can become a source of such remoise and affliction in 
after life, that they can render the future existence of a man 
totally miserable. We should, therefore, be as circumspect 
as we possibly can in all our doings, even in the most trivial 
actions, lest we may have reasons to repent sorely to have 
committed an action which it was in our power to have 
avoided. , 

94. Consider, 0 man, thy own infirmities and repeated 
downfalls^ and deduce lessons of warning therefrom. Be not 
disheartened if thy past actions have been derogatory to thy 
honour, for it will be retrieving the past if thou canst only 
reform thyself from the present moment. If thou canst 
achieve what is desirable even in thy maturity or old age, it 
will still be a matter of very great satisfaction and self-con- 
gratulation to thyself. As it is not clear how long thou mayat 
live in this world, let all thy actions be performed as if they 
were the last and as if thou wert ready to depart. 

95. Let humility mark the career of thy life, and let nob 
pride eater into thy actions however excellent they may be, for 
those actions which might seem excellent in tby sight might be 
utterly worthless in the sight of God, Consider that there is 
nothing binding to God for He, in His own justice, can reward 
the vilest sinner or punish the most pious. As our nature is 
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imperfect, so is also our juJgtoent, and it is as impossible for* 
us to understand the dispensation of* the Omniscient as:, to 
eompreheud His nature. Our most noble actions can with 
justice be denounced by the Unerring Wisdom as most vilo 
and contemptible; but what must be the consequences of 
those actions which we already know to be most vicious! Be 
therefore humble in all thy dviinga, and let not the slighted 
tinge of vanity corrupt thy nature, if perchance t^ou werfc to 
perform any deed creditable to thyself. Acknowledge with 
frankness thy own imperfections and thy worthlessness, and 
let not any kind of insincerity disgrace thy conduct, bo it 
either towards thy Creator or His creatures. So long as a 
man is humble, he truly understands his own inferiority and 
the superiority of the divine nature, and has a source of self- 
satisfaction which is known to himself: bub when pride creeps 
into his nature, he views with self-complacency the superiori- 
ty of his own self and thereby leads a life pernicious to his 
present and future welfare. Humility is a jewel scarcely de- 
sirable for its external merits, but when its intrinsic value is 
appreciated it proves to be a treasure extremely preoious. It 
is a flower which is always blooming and which has no thorns 
• of grief and sorrow, and the fragrance of which is so sweet 
and agreeable that it ultimately overcomes everything in its 
way and^ establishes its sway far and wide. It is a stai* which 
though dimly lighted at first, becomes resplendent by degrees 
and eventually brightens the entire atmosphere by its eifuJ- 
gence* It is an ark whicii can safely lead a mao through ail 
tl\e ups and downs of life without the least chance of siukiug 
down. Happy is tne man who embarks into this vessel and 
having entrusted himself to its sole guidance safely completes 
the voyage of life. 

96. Consider, 0 man! that thou bast already parsed the 
prime of thy life and hast ai’rived at maturity, and yet up t0 
this moment the propensities of thy nature^ the strength 
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"thy tDinti and febe vigour of thy soul have in no way improved, 
Jbtit are very nearly thh same as they were in thy youth and 
boyhood, or rather in many re'?pecfcs they now present darker 
traits than daring those periods of thy life. Deduce, there- 
fore, lessons of warning from thy past failings, and behave in 
such a way for.the future that thou maysb have no cause of 
repentance when thy last niorr^nts arrive. 

97. If thou, lookest to the Almighty only for all what 
thou gainest or losest, and dost nob abtribubo anything to 
thyself or to any other human bein?, much of thy troubles, 
or in fact all of them, will disappear, and thou shalt be able 
to appriciate, in its true light, the wisdom of ProVidenco 
in all what is allotted to thee. Throw thyself, therefore, 
upon His mercy and acknowledge with sincerity of heart thy 
own worthlessness and folly, ai>d ask Him to grant thee 
true understanding and strength of mind to enable thee to 
comprehend that everything in this universe lias been 
arranged by the unerring hahd of the Grand Disposer of all 
things, for some good unknown to thee, and that thou 
shouldsfbear up without discontentment or murmuring 
everything that befalls thee whether it be in accordance with,, 
or contrary to, thy desires. Happy is the man who places 
his sole reliance upon Providence and constantly asks its aid 
.for passing every moment of his life in a way becoming to a 
human being, for remember that thou who hast been intro- 
duced into this world by that Grand Architect who alone 
.knows the object fur which He has created this universe, 
and peopled it with myriads of living beings, and who, for 
aome reasons best known to Himself, carries on constantly 
the work of construction and destruction. 

98. Everything in this world has been arranged in a 
manner most systematic and judicious, so that not even the 
sfnallest atom or the most trifling incident io life is with- 
out its Usefulness ; and every object that meets out eye, 
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whether good or bad, conduces to the maintenance of the 
whole in a manner best ordained by ‘that Grand Architect 
who has brought this universe into existence. If we ever 
find anything wrong or seemingly an evil, it is mainly due 
to our own imperfect understanding or to our interference 
in the ordinary course of nature, but there is nothing in the 
thinq; itself which can be prod^ictive of any evil or mischief. 
The goodness which is veiled in every occurrence of life is 
not always known to us, but it generally becomes manifest 
either at some future period of our life, or when we come to 
examine it carefully with an impartial and an uninterested 
motive. 

99. Bo always prepared to meet most gracefully every 
occurrence of life in all its worst phases, and be ever ready 
to depart with pleasure and willingness when thy last mo- 
ments arrive. Try to live a life of heroism in meeting fear- 
lessly all the misfortunes that must inevitably come to thy 
lot, and show an undaunted courage in acting according to 
justice, truth, and fortitude, irrespective of the consequences 
thereof. For reincinber that if thou wert to succeed in 
doing so, it would be a glory to thy present age, as well as 
thy old age when it shall come. 

100,. In all thy doings and daily avocations of life seek 
the help of God to act in strict conformity with His will. 
Prove thyself to be a hero in following the dictates of con- 
science, and in working with a view to secure the good will 
and happiness of every living being whether high or low. 
Stoop not to procure thy own interest beforehand, for if 
thou wert sincere in thy dealings and wouldst labour honest- 
ly to do good to every creature, however insignificant, thy 
own felicity will, as a matter of coarse, be ensured both in 
this world and in the world to come. 

101. There are many actions in life which we consider 
extremely difficult, and impossible to be peformed by us ; 
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though ev&ry hidividoal can be each and all of these if he 
wiih.byt^ exercise of ’his own free powers of action and 
sell-<deniid. * 

8. It may be of comparatively little consequence how 
a man is governed from without, whilst everything depends 
upCa how he, g(\verns himself from within. The greatest 
slttvo is not he who is ruled by^ a despot, great though that 
evil be, but h^ who is the thrall of his own moral ignorance, 
seldshness, and vice. 


4. Though only the generals’ names may be remembered 
in the history of any great campaign, it has been mainly 
through the individual valour and heroism of the privates that 
victories have been won. 


6. It is the diligent hand and head alone that maketh 
rich — in self-culture, growth in wisdom and in business. 
Even when men are born to wealth and high social poirition, 
any solid reputation which they may individually achieve is 
only attained by energetic application ; for though an inherit 
tance of acres may be bequeathed, an inheritance know- 
ledge and'wisdom cannot. The wealthy man may pay others 
for doing his work for him, but it.is impossible to get his 
thinking done for him by another, or to purchase any kind 
of self-culture. 

6. The knowledge and experience which produce wisdom 
can only become a man’s individual possession and property by 
bis own free action ; and it is as futile to expect these jrith- 
out laborious, pains taking effort, as it is to hope to gather 
tbe harvest where the seed has not been sown. 

7. Riches and ease, it is perfectly clear, are not necessary 
for mian’s highest culture, else had not the world been so 
largely. indebted in all times to those who sprung frbm 
the humbler ranks. An easy and luxurious existence does 
not tzuu to effort or encounter with difficulty; nor does 
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it awaken that consciousness of power which is so necessary 
for energetic and effective action in life. Indeed, so far 
from poverty being a misfortune, it may, by vigorous self- 
help, be converted even into a blessing ; rousing a man to 
that struggle with the world in which, though some may 
purchase ease by degradation, the right-minded and true- 
hearted will find strength, confidence, and triumph. 

8. Riches are so great a temptation Jo .ease and self- 
indulgence, to which * men are by nature prone, that the 
glory is all the greater of those who, born to great fortune, 
nevertheless take an axitive part in the work of their gener- 
ation~who “ scorn delights and live laborious days/’ 

9. The greatest results in life are usually attained by 
simple means, and the exercise of ordinary qualities. The 
common life of every ddy, with its cares, necessities, and 
duties aflfords ample opportunity for acquiring experience 
of the best kind; and its most beaten paths provide the true 
Worker with abundant scope for effort and room for self- 
improvement. The great high-road of human welfare lies 
along the old high-way of steadfast well-doing ; and they 
who are the most persistent, and work in the truest spirit, 
will invariably be the most successful. 

10. ‘ Fortune has often been blamed for her blindness ; 
but fortune is not so blind as men are. Those who look into 
practical life will find that fortune is usually on the side of 
the industrious, as the winds and waves are on the side of 
the best navigators. 

11. Progress, however, of the best kind, is comparatively 
slow. Great results cannot bo achieved at once ; and we 
must be satisfied to advance in life as we walk, step by step. 

12< We must sow before we can reap, and often have to 
wait Iong« content meanwhile to look patiently forward in 
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hope; the fruit beat worth waiting for often ripening the 
slowest. 

13. It is always a mark of short-sightedness and of weak- 
ness t(^ be impatient of results. Thus true growth is often 
baffled; like little children who plant seeds in their garden 
and grub them ijp to see how they grow, and so kill them 
through their impatience. 

14}. To the ieeble, the sluggish, and purposeless, the 
happiest opportunities avail nothing, — they pass them by, 
seeing no meaning in them. But if we are prompt to seize 
and improve even the shortest intervals of possible action 
and effort, it is astonishing how much can be accomplished. 

15. An hour in every day withdrawn from frivolous pur- 
suits, would, if profitably employed, enable any man of 
ordinary capacity very shortly to master a complete science. 
It would make an ignorant man a well-informed man in ten 
years. We must not allow the time to pass without yielding 
fruits, in the form of something learnt worthy of beinjf 
known, some good principle cultivated, or some good habit 
strengthened. 

16. The cultivation of energy is of the greatest impor- 
tance; resolute determination in the pursuit of wrorthy objects 
being the foundation of all true greatness of character. 
Energy enables a man to force his way — through irksome 
drudgery and dry details, and carries him onward and upward 
in every station in life. It accomplishes more than genius^ 
with not one-half the disappointment and peril. It is not 
eminent talent that is required to ensure success in any 
pursuit, so much as purpose, — not merely the power to 
achieve, but the will to labour energetically and persevering- 
ly. Bieufie energy of will may be defined to be the very 
central power of character in a man — in a word, it is the 
Man himself. It gives impulse to bis every action and soul 
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.to emy effort. ‘Tfue hope is based on it,>^»d it is hope 
that gives the real perfume to life. 

17. “Woe unto him that is faint-hearted,” says the eon of 
Sirach. There is, indeed, no blessing equal to the possession 
of a stout heart. Even if a man fail in his efforts, it Vill be 
a greater satisfaction to him to enjoy the consciousness of 
having done his best. In humble life nothfng can bo mpre 
cheering and beautiful than^to see a man combating, suffer- 
ing by patience, triumphing in his integrity, ahd who, when 
his feet are bleeding and his limbs failing him, still walks 
upon his courage. 

18. Mere wishes and desires but engender a sort of green 
sickness in young minds, unless they are promptly embodied 
in act and deed. The good purpose once formed must be 
carried out with alacrity, and without swerving. In many 
wallJS of life drudgery and toil most be cheerfully endured 
as the necessary discipline of life. Hugh Miller says, the 
only school in which he was properly taught was “ that world- 
tlride school in which toil and hardship are the severe, but ^ 
noble teachers.” He who allows his application to falter, 
or shrinks his work on frivolous pretexts, is’ on the sure road 
to ultimate failure. Let any task be undertaken as a thing 
not possible to be evaded, and it will soon come to be per- 
formed with alacrity and cheerfulness. The habit of stre- 
nuous ‘continued labour will become comparatively easy in 
time, like every other habit. Thus even men with the 
commonest brains and the most slender powers will accom- 
plish much, if they will but apply themselves wholly and in- 
defatigably to one thing at a time. Fowell Boxton placed bis 
confidence in ordinary means and extraordinary application ; 
realizing the Scriptural injunction, “ Whatsoever thy band 
findeth to do, do it with all thy might” ; and he himself 
attributed his own remarkable success in life to his praetioe 
of constantly “ being a whole roan to one thing at a ; 
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19. Nothing that is of real worth can* be achieved with- 
out courageous working.^ Man owes his growth chiefly to 
that* active striving of the will, th^t encounter with difficulty 
which we call effort, and it is astonishing to find how often 
results .apparently impracticable are thus made possible. 
An intense anticipation itself transforms possibility into 
reality, our desires being often but the precursors of the 
things which we are capable of i^rforming. On the contrary, 
the timid and hesitating find everything impossible, chiefly 
because it seems so. 

20. It is will ^ — force of purpose,— that enables a man 
to do or be whatever he sets his mind on being or doing, 

A holy man was accustomed to say, Whatever you wish, 
that you are: for such is the force of our will, joined to the 
Divine, that whatever we wish to be, seriously, and with a 
true intention, that we become.’ No one ardently wishes 
to be submissive, patient, modest, or liberal, who does not 
become what he wishes.^* 

21. “ Where there is a will there is a way,” is an oW 
and true saying. He who resolves upon doing a thing, by 
’that very resolution often scales the barriers to it, and secures 
its achievement. To think we are able, is almost to bo so — . 
to determime upon attainment is frequently attainment 
itself. Thus, earnest resolution has often seemed to have 
about it almost a savour of omnipotence. 

22. One of Napoleon's favourite maxims was, ‘^The 
truest wisdom is resolute determination.” His life, beyond 
most others, vividly showed what a powerful and unscrupulous 
will could accomplish. He threw his whole force of bodjr 
and mind direct upon the work. Imbecile rulers, and the 
nations they governed went down before him in succession. 

“ Impossible,” said he, “ is a word only to be found in the 
dictionary of fools.” He spared no one, not even himself. 
His influence inspire<i other men, and put a new life into 
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them. His life taught the lesson that power^ however ener- 
getically wielded, without beneficence, is fatal to its possessor 
and its subjects ; and that^^knowledge, or knowingness, with- 
out goodness, is but the incarnate principle of Evil. 

23. It is not good for human nature to have the road of 
life made too easy. Better to be under Jthe necessity of 
working hard and faring ii^ieanly, than to have everything 
done ready to our hand and a pillow of down ta repose upon. 
Indeed, to start in life'wuth comparatively small means seems 
so necessary as a stimulus to work, that it may almost be set 
down as one of the conditions essential to success in life. 

24j.* Method is essential, and enables a larger amount of 
W’ork to be got through with satisfaction. The shortest way 
to do many things is to do only one thing at once. A French 
minister, who was alike remarkable for his despatch of busi- 
ness and his constant attendance at places of amusement, 
being asked how he contrived to combine both objects, re- 
plied, “simply by never postponing till to-morrow what 
should be done to-day,*' “ If you want your business done,” 
says the proverb, “ go and do it, if you don't waut it done, 
send some one else.*' 

« 

25. Do instantly whatever is to be done, and take the 
hours of recreation after business, never before it. When 
a regiment is under march, the rear is often thrown into 
confusion because the front do not move steadily, and with- 
out interruption. It is the same with business. If that 
which is first in hand is not instantly, steadily, and regularly 
despatched, other things accumulate behind, till affairs begin 
to press all at once, and no human brain can stand the con- 
fusion. 

26. Men of business are accustomed to quote t^e maxim 
that, ‘ Time is money,' but it is much more; the proper im- 
provement of it is self-culture, self-improvement, and growth 
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of character. An hour wasted daily *011 trifles or in indol- 
ence, ^would, if devoted to self-improvement;, make an ignor- 
ant man wise in a few years, ahH, employed in good works, 
would make his life fruitful, and death a harvest of worthy 
deeds. Fifteen minutes a day devoted to self-improvement, 
will be felt at the end of the year. 

27 . Some take no thought •of the value of money until 
they have con^e to an end of it, and many do the same with 
their time. The hours are allowed to flow by unemployed, 
and then, when life is fast waning they bethink themselves of 
the duty of making a wiser use of it. But the habit of listless- 
ness and idleness may already have become confirmed, and 
they are unable to break the bonds with which they have 
permitted themselves to become bound. Lost wealth may 
be replaced by industry, lost knowledge by study, lost health 
by temperance or medicine, but lost time is gone for ever. 

28. A proper consideration of the value of time will also 
inspire habits of punctuality? ** Punctuality," said Louiif 

•XIV, ” is the politeness of kings.” It is also the duty of 
gentleman, ‘and the necessity of men of business. Nothing 
begets confidence in a man sooner thg<n the practice of this 
virtue, and nothing shakes confidence sooner than the want 
of it. He who holds to his appointment and does not keep 
you waiting for him, shows that he has regard for your- time 
as well as for his own. We naturally come to the conclusion 
that the person who is careless about time, will be careless 
about business, and that he is not the one to be trusted 
with the transaction of matters of importance. 

29. “ Honesty is the best policy,” is upheld by the daily 
experience of life; uprightness and integrity being found as 
successful jin business as in everything else. 

30k How a man uses money— makes it, saves it, and 
spends it-^is perhaps one of the best tests of his practical 
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wisdom. Althoagh tNom^ oiight by so means to be togard- 
ed as the chief end of man’s life, neither is it a.toifiii^ 
matter, to be held in philosophic contempt, representing as 
it does to do so large an extent, the means of physical conn' 
fort and social well-being. Indeed some of the finest qua- 
lities of human nature are intimately reiat^ to the right 
use of money, such as generosity, honesty, justice, and sclf- 
sacrifice ; as well as the practical virtues of economy- and 
providence. On the other hand, there are their counter- 
parts of avarice, fraud, injustice, and seifishne^, as displayed 
by inordinate lovers of gain ; and the vices of thriftlessness, 
extraYagance, and improvidence, on the part of those who 
misuse and abuse the means entrusted to them. A right 
measure and manner in getting, saving, spending, giving, 
taking, lending, borrowing, and bequeathing, would almost 
argue a perfect man. 

31. Any class of men that lives from hand to mouth 
will ever be an inferior class. .They will necessarily remain 
impotent and helpless, hanging on the skirts of society, the 
sport of time and seasons. Having no respect for them- 
selves, they will fail in securing the respect of others. In 
commercial crisis, such men must inevitably go to the wall. 
Wanting that husbanded power which a sort of savings, no 
matter how small, invariably gives them, they will be at 
eveiy man’s mercy, and, if possessed of right feelings, they 
cannot but regard with fear and trembling the future pos- 
sible fate of their wives and children. 

• 32. There is only one way that is safe for any man, or 
any number of men by which they can maintaiu their pre- 
sent position if it be a good one, or raise themselves above 
it if it be a bad one, — that is, by the practice of the virtues 
of industry, frugality, temperance, and honesty. Th^ is 
no roytd ro^ by which men can raise themselves a 
posi^on which they feel to be ohoomfortt^le and 
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, US. When the stars of a man ar^e in the ascendant, or 
ratbfr when the Divine favours are towards him, he will thrive 
regularly and gain an exalted position in the world, and the 
attempts of his enemies to work out his ruin will, as a mat- 
ter of coure, be all frustrated. But when the Divine favours 
are against him^ either in consequence of his pride or his 
misdeeds, all his circumstances^ would change in a moment, 
and the same^cause which had been the source of his eleva- 
tion would prove to be the source of *his downfall. Even a 
monarch who overruled the destinies of millions, and a states- 
man who managed the helm of an empire with iinparalelled 
sagacity and prudence, would, on the advent of evil stars or 
bad times, succumb instantly to the force of circumstances 
least anticipated, and become a most despicable being in ex- 
istence. Such vicissitudes of life are the apportionment of 
every human being, whether high or low, and no one can with 
certainty place any reliance upon his possessions or upon his 
merits. Everything in this \A;orld is unstable, and there is 
no durability of any existing object, except of that Being who 
is* the author of all this universe, and who control^ the des- 
tinies of all living beings according to His own dispensation. 
Place, therefore, thy sole reliance up*on that Being, acknow- 
ledge with sincerity thy own unworthiness, and ask His con- 
tinual help and direction in all thy works and in all stages of 
life in which thou mayst be placed. 

116. Consider, 0 man ! the vastness of the universe, the 
immensity of space, and the myriads of living beings which 
are in existence, and then consider thy own position and thfe 
insignificant space which thou occupiest. A moments deli- 
beration will convince thee that thou caust hardly be com- 
pared even to a drop in the ocean, for extremely limited is thy 
eircumference, and thy existence or non-existence makes no 
to the world at large. Even if thou wert to occupy 
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the highest position inHaginable, this would ooly be like 
entity as compared with this vast universe, for if thpu ,werfc 
to depart from this world, very few would ever remember the 
occurrence or even know it. Consider again the eternity of 
time and the very short duration for which thou art destined 
to play thy part upon this stage of life, and tjien say whether 
or not thy existence is only ephimeral, and whether it would 
make any difference if thou wert to live or t.p die. Since 
thou must depart from this world sooner or later, it should be 
thy duty to consider thy uriworthiness, and to pass thy life in 
a manner worthy of a human being, devoid of everything bor- 
dering. upon self-conceit and vain glory. 

117. Be neither too much attached to life nor disgusted 
with it, for both are marks of folly. At the same time be 
not too indifferent to what* thou hast to do, or to what has 
been allotted to thy share, for this will not contribute to pro- 
mote thy welfare. All what seems indispensably necessary 
ta enable thee to complete the voyage of life in a manner cre- 
ditable to thyself is to perform every action of life with plpii- 
sure, to bear up every occurrence which may befall'thce with 
willingness, and to perseyere every moment in the remem- 
brance of God and in grateful contemplation of His works. 

118.. Remember, 0 man! thy last moments when thou 
shalt hh called upon to depart from this life, and to part 
with'everything which thou boldest dear or prizest the mp^t, 
and be prepared to start at any moment without any reluc- 
tance or any attachment to any worldly aflfair. For if thou 
wonldsb not remain prepared beforehand and perform every 
action of life with this object in view, painful, most painful 
indeed, would bo thy moments when Death would pounce 
upon thee unaware and carry thee off unprepared. The best 
thing which thou canst do to secure this desirable object is 
to oUenate thy mind by degress from all what seem to eosna^ 
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thee in their attachments, and to seek Divine help to do no- 
thing to embitter thy patting hours — for Divine grace is the 
only thing which can direct thee on the right path and crown 
thy career with glory. 


/ PRMER . 

• • 

Lord of the XJuiverse, the only refuge 
Of livirg beings, the alleviator 

Of pain, the benefactor of mankind, 

Show me thy favour and deliver me ’ 

From evil ; 0 creator of the world. 

Maker of all that has been and will be, 

Of all that moves and is immoveable, 

Thyself composed of what possesses form, 

And what is forftiless ; limitless in bulk, 

Yet infinitely subtle ; lord of all, 

Worthy of praise, I come to thee my refuge, 
llenouncing all attachment to the world, 

Longing for fulness of felicity — 

Extinction of myself, absorption into thee* 
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MY FATHER’S ;AT THE HELM. 

The curling waves, with awful ^oar, 

A little bo^ assailed; 

And pallid fear’s distracting ppw^ 

O’er ^ill on board prevailed. 

Save one, the captain’s darling child. 

Who steadfast viewed the storm; 

And cheerful, with composure, smiled 
At danger’s threatening form. 

“And sport’st thou thus,” a seaman cried, 
‘‘While terrors overwhelm ?’^ 

“Why should I fear ?” the boy replied, 
“My father's at the helm !” 

So when our worldly all is reft — 

Our w'orldly helper ^gone, 

We still have one true anchor left — 

God helps, and He alone. 

He to our prayers will bend an ear, 

He gives our pangs relief; 

He turns to smiles each trembling tear, 
To joy each torturing grief. 

Then turn to Him, ’mid sorrows wild. 
When want and woes o’erwhelm; 

Bemembering, like the fearless child, 
Our Father’s at the helm. 



HYMNS, PRAYERS, 
AND PRAISE. 



The inferior animals are altogether jncapable of rising to any idea of the 
Invisible and the Infinite ; hut man is formed to look upwards, and to seek 
communion with his Maker. He is appointed to be, as it were, the High Priest 
of nature ; and is placed in this lower temple of the universe that he may offer 
up the incense of prayer and praise for himself and the other parts of creation. 
He is called on to give utterance to that hymn of gratitude which the hills and 
valleys, and the cattle which graze on them, cannot articulate ; and to add that 
higher song which his higher endowments and higher enjoyments demand. To 
neglect the officea of this priesthood, for which he has been specially qualified 
and consecrated, and to remain dumb through stolid indifference or dull 
ingratitude, is to contemn the highest glory of his nature, and to cast away the 
highest privilege of his c ndition,” 

^^IVilliam Fleming:* 


The greater thy business is, by so much the more thou hast need to pray for 
God’s good-speed and blessing •upon it, seeing it is certain nothing can 
prosper without his blessing. The time spent in prayer never hinders, but 
furthers and prospers a man’s journey and business ; therefore, though, thy 
haste be never so much, or thy business never so great, yet go not about it, nor 
xOttt of thy doors, till thou hast prayed.” 


“ Many Thoughts of Many Minds.' 



HYMNS, PRAYERS, AND PRAISE 
GOD,' all W all. 

Not worlds on worlds, in phalanx deep, 

Need we to prove g God is here ; 

The daisy fresh from winter’s sleep, 

Tells of His blind in lines as clear, 

» • 

For who but He who arfehed the skies, 

And pours the dayspring’s living flood, 

Wondrous alike in all he tries, 

Could rear the daisy’s purple bud, 

Mould its green cap, its wiry stem, 

Its fringed border nicely spin, 

And cut the gold embossed gem, 

That, set in silver, gleams within, 

And fling it, unrestrain’d and free, 

O’er hill and dale and desert sod, 

That man, where’er he walks, may see. 

At every step, the stamp God 1 

Mason Good* 


DUTY OF PRAYER. 

Ere the morning’s busy ray 
Call you to your work away ; 

Ere the silent evening close 
Your wearied eyes in sweet repose, 
To lift your heart and voice in prayer 
Be your first and latest care. 
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HYMNS, PBAYERS AND PRAISE. 


He* t<5 whom the prayer is due^ 

From Bfeaven His throne shall smile on you 
Angels sent by Him shall tend 
Your daily labour to befriend, 

And their mighty vigils keep 
To guard jou in the hour of sleep. 

* w 

And oh ! where’er your days be past ; 

And oh ! howe’er your lob be cast 
Still think on Him whose eye surveys, 
Whose hand is over all your ways. 

Abroad, at home, in weal, in woe, 

That service, which to heaven you owe. 

That bounden service daily pay,^ 

And God shall be your strength alway. 

He only to the heart can give 

Peace and true pleasure while you live ; 

He only, when yt?u yield your breath. 

Can guide you through the vale of death. 

He can, He will, from out the dust 
Raise the blest spirits of the just ; 

Heal every wound, hush every fear ; 

From every eye wipe every tear ; 

And place them where distress is o’er, 

And pleasures dwell for evermore. 


Mant^ 
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HYMNS, PEAYERS AND PRAISE. 

PiiAYEli IN OLD^GE. 

With years oppress’d, with sorrows worn, 
Dejected, harrassed, sick, forlorn, 

To Thee, O God, I pray ! 

To Thee my wither’d hands arise ; 

To Thee‘1 lift my failing eyes ; 

0 cast me not away ! 

' Sir R, Grant. 

My soul shall cry to Thee, O’ Lijrd I 
To Thee, supreme incarnate ‘word ! 

My rock and fortress, shield and friend ; 

Creator, Saviour, source, and end ! 

Yea, Thou wilt hear thy servant’s prayer, 

Though death and darkness speak despair. 

Bowdler. 

COM Four DERTOD GOD. 

Oh, Thou ! that dry’st the mourner’s tear, 

How dark this wc^rld would be, 

If, when deceived and wounded here, 

We could not fly to Thee ! 

But Thou wilt heal the broken heart, 

Wliich like the plants that throw 
Their fragrance from the wounded part, 

Breathes sweetness out of woe. 

IBien sorrow, touch’d by Thee, grows bright 
With more than rapture’s ray, 
.^darkness shows us worlds of light 
We could not see by day. 
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Moore. 
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GOD’S JlElf-;lLW>YS SECESSJ^Y. 

Without the help of God, 

Nor innocence nor faith are sure 
Their being to retain ; 

Or trial from the fiends endure, 

With no contagious stain : 

Not safe the path by angels trod 
Without .the help of God ! 

Without the help of God, 

The powers of wisdom, courage, youth, 

Desol ve, like steel, by rust ; 

The blazing eye of spotless truth 
Is only rayless dust ; 

And mental fire, a senseless clod, 

Without the help of God ! 

Without the help of God, 

All is decay, delusion all, 

On which mankind rely : 

The firmament itself would fall. 

And even nature die 
Beneath annihilation’s nod, 

Without the help of God ! 

W, Hayley. 

The life that makes the heart to beat. 

The light that from the heavens doth shine, 
My daily strength,— the bread I eat,— 

. All, all, great Lord of Life, are thine. 

W* Martin^ 
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TJIE BTTEH fR>ILT¥'OF Jlf/H. 

Like to the damask rose you see, 

Or like the blossom on the tree, 

Or like the dainty flower of May, 

Or lik^ the morning of the day, 

Or like the sun, or lil«5 the shade, 

Or Jik§ the gourd which Jonas had, 

Ev’n so is Man, whose thread is spun. 

Drawn out, and cut, and so is done. 

The rose decays, the blossom blastcth, 

The flower fades, the morning hasteth, 

The sun declines, the shadow flies, 

The gourd consumes, and Man he dies. 


Anon. 


fOWEI\ /ND GRE;\TNESS 0/ GOD. 

Before Jehovahs awful throne 

Ye nations bow with sacred joy : 

Know that the Lord is God alone, 

He can create and he destroy. 

His sovereign power, without our aid, 

Made us of clay and formed us men ; 

And when like wandering sheep we stray'd, 

He brought us to his fold again. 

We’ll crowd thy gates with thankful songs, 

• High as the heavens our voices raise ; 

And earth with her ten thousand tongues. 
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Wide as the jtrorld is thy command^' 

Vast as eternity thy love ; 

Firm as a rock thy trnth shall stands 
When roiling years shall cease to movf. 

Isaac Watts. 

TRUST, m GOD. 

Thou arf-, 0 Lord, my only trust, 

When friends are mingled with the dust, 

And all my loves are gone* 

When earth has nothing to bestow, 

And every flower is dead below, 

I look to Thee alone. 

Thou wilt not leave in doubt and fear, 

The humble soul who loves to hear 
The lessons of thy word. 

When foes around us thickly press, 

And all is danger and (iistress, 

. There’s safety in the Lord. 

T’is Thou, 0 Lord, who shield’st my head, 

And draw’st thj^ curtains round my bed ; 

I sleep secure in Thee. 

And, p, may soon that time arrive, 

When we before Thy face shall live 
Through all eternity. 

PercivaU 

THE SHORTNESS OF TIME, /RD fRAlLTY OF 

Almighty Maker of my frame, 

Teach me the meaenre of my days, 
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• •• 

Teach me to know how frail I am, 

And spend*the remnant to thy praise. 

My days are shorter thftn a span ; 

A little point my life appears : 

How frail, at best, is dying man ! 

How vain are all his hopes and fears ! 

Vain his ambition, noj^e, and show ; 

Vain are the cares which rack his mind: 
He^ieaps up treasures mW*d with woe, 

And dies, and loaves them all behind. 

0, be a nobler portion mine'*! 

My God, I bow before thy throne ; 

Earth’s fleeting treasures I resign, 

And fix my hope on thee alone. 

//ymns. 

GOD’S WILL BE DOp. 

My God and Father,, while I stray 
Far from my home, on life’s rough way, 

Oh, teach me from my heart to say, 

Thy will be done I 

Though dark my path (and sad my lot. 

Let me be still and murmur not, 

Or breathe the prayer divinely taught; 

Thy will be done ! 

What though in lonely grief I sigh 
For friends beloved, no longer nigh ? 

Submissive still would I reply. 

Thy will be done ! 

Though Thou hast called me to resign 
What most I prized, it ne’er wlas mine — 

•I have but yielded what was Thine ; 

Thy will be done ! 
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• • • 

Should grtef.or s&kiiess mste 
M31 life ifi premature decay,* 

My Fatllery^^iU VVL strive to say, 

Thy,v?iH be done! 

Let but my fainting heart he blestr 
With Thy sweet spirit for its guest, ^ 

My god, to Thee I j^eave the rest ; 

Thy will be done ! 

Renew my will from day to day ; 

Blend it with Thine, and take away 
All that now makes it hard to say, 

Thy will be done ! 

Then when on earth I breathe no mor& 

The prayer, oft mixed with tears before, 

III sing upon a happier shore, 

Thy will be done ! 

rlofte Ellibtt. 

TJIANK-OfFERING. 

In every place, *in every hour. 

Whatever ray wayward lot may be,. 

In joy or grief, in sun or shower, 

Father, and Lord ! I turn to thee. 

Thee, when the incense-breathing flowers 
Pour forth the worship of the spring,. 

With the glad tenants of the bowers, 

My trembling accents strive to sing. 

Thee, when upon the frozen strand, 

Winter, begirt with storms, descends ;• 

Thee, Lord 1 1 hail, whose gracious baudi 
O’er all a guardian care extends.. . . 
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. 

Thee, vhen (1 m golden harveais yield 
Their treasures to it>creH8e our store ; 

Thee, when through ether’s gloohiy field 
The lightnings flash, the tbnnden roar. 
Thee, when athwart the azure sky. 

Thy starry hosts their mazes lead, 

And when Thou sheddest from on high 
!jjhy. dew-drops on the flowery mead. 

Thee, when my cup of bliss o'erflows — 

Thee, when my heart’s best joys are fled ; 
Thee, when my heart exulting glows— 

Thoe, while I bend beside the dead. 

A like in joy and in distress, 

Oh ! let me trace thy hand divine ; 
Righteous in chastening, prompt to bless. 

Still, FatJier, may Thy will be mine. 

Lady Flora Hastings. 

. HYJUSS OF P[\,A1SE TO GOD. 

I. 

Oh, Thou! who taught my infant eye 
To pierce the air and view the sky. 

To see my God in earth and seas, 

To hear him jn the 'vernal breeze, 

To know him midnight thoughts among, 

0, guide my soul, and aid my song. 

Spirit of Light ! do Thou impart 
Majestic truths, and teach my heart; 

Teach me to know how weak I am ; 

How vain my powers, how poor my frame ; 
Teach me celestial paths unteod— 

The ways of glory and of God 
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Ko more let me in vitin rarprlse, 

To heathen art gi^e up' my ^yes; 

To piles laborious science Harad, 

For heroes brave, ojjtynmts feared; 
But quit philosophy, and see 
The fountain of her works in Thee. 
Fond man ! yon glaaoy mirror eye,— - 
Go, pierce the flood, and there desciy 
The miracles lhat float between 
The rainy I eaves .of wat’ry green ; 

Old Ocean’s hoary treasures scan, — 
See nations swimming round a span. 
Then wilt thou say, and rear no naore 
Thy monuments in nij'stic lore, 

My God! I quiir\ny vain design, 

And drop my work to gaze on Thine; 
Henceforth I’ll frame myself to be, 

O Lord! a monument of Thee. 


Crabhe. 


II. 

This world is far too small a page. 
Almighty God ! to write thy praise. 
And far too short its transient age, 

Thou ancient of eternal daj’s! 

Yet oh! how lovely and how fair. 

How mighty and sublime are these. 
From the sweet rose in summer air. 

To Alps, and storms, and winter seas ! 
In streama, or meads, or hills, or dells. 

Or waving groves, or garden’s bloom, 
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SrJVSB, BR^tEBS AS® PRAISE. 

All Ijong wjth xQma *9 magic, b*ell8, 

And ini^f’d all with rich^perfume. 

And all the vari^ worl<i of life, 

Throughout its many thousand fontMt, 

With gushing joy, with feeling rife, 

Which beauty lights, and passion warH^.' 

And when deep Science delves and seeks, - 
And when high genius wings and soars, 

Ana angel-gifted language speaks, 

And fervent piety adores; 

Thy wondrous whole thy po.wers proclaim. 

But infinite and vast thy ways! 

Time is too short to tell thy name. 

And earth too small to write thy praise. 

Bdmonston, 

lit 

When all thy mercies, 0 my Gfod, 

My rising soul surveys; 

•Transported with the vieni I’m lost 
In wonder, love and praise. 

0, how shall words with equal warmth 
The gratitude declare 
That glows within my ravish’d heart ? 

But thou canst read it there. 

Thy Providence my life sustained. 

And all my wants redrest, 

When in the silent womb I,lay, 

And Kung upon the breast. 

To all my weak complaints and cries 
Tliy mercy lent an ear, 
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C 

Ere yet myteebld than ghts had leAttit 
To form thernseh^es in prayer. 

O * • 

Unnumber’d comforts to my soul 
Thy tender care bestowed, 

Before my infant heart conceived 

From whom those comforts flowed. 

a 

When in the slippery paths of youth 
With heedless steps I ran, 

Thine arrfi unseen conveyed me safe 
, And led me. up to man. 

• Through hidden dangers, toils and death 
.It gently clear’d my way, 

And through the pleasing snares of vice, 
More to be fearld than they. 

When worn with sickness oft hast Thou 
With health renew’d my face, 

And when ir> sins and sorrows sunk 
Revived my soul with grace, 

Thy bounteous hand with worldly bliss 
Has made my cup run o’er, 

And in a kind and fluthful friend, 

Has doubled all my store. 

Ten thousand thousand precious gifts, 
My daily thanks employ 

Not is the least a cheerful heart, 

That tastes those gifts with joy. 

Through every period of my life, 

Thy goodness I’ll pursue ; 

And after death in distant "worldB 
The glorious thetna 
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When nature fails, and day and night 
Divide thy works no n^ore, 

My ever grateful heart *0 Lord, 

Thy mercy shall adore. 

Through all eternity to Thee, 

A joyful song 111 raise, 

For Oh ! eternity's tod short 
JCo* utter ail Thy praise. 




Joseph Addison. 




THE 

UNIVERSAL PRAISE. 



Were every falt*ring tongue of man, 

^ Almighty Father I silent in thy praise. 

Thy works themselves would raise a general voice, 

E*en in the depth of solitary woods 
By human foot untrod; proclaim thy power, 

And to the choir celestiai tlhee Vesound, 

Th’cternal cause, support, and end of all I 

He walks as in the presence of God that converses with Him in frequent 
prayer and frequent communion ; thaf runs to Him in all his necessities, that 
asks counsel of Him in all his Doublings; that opens all his wants to Him; that 
weeps before Him for his sins ; that asks remedy and support for his W'eekness; 
that fears Him as a Judge, reverences Him as a lord, obeys Him as a father, 
and loves Him as a patron. 


Jtrtmy 








